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INTRODUCTION. 


CHARITY ABUSES-EDUCATION COl\Il\IITTEE- 
SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 


rrHE friends of Education had long been aware that 
there existed funds in England which ought to be ap- 
plied towards the instruction of the people, and ,vhich 
were either diverted from that course, or ,vere applied 
in a manner extremely inefficient, and very different 
from the intentions of those \vho had consecrated thelll 
to this pious use. The inquiries of the Education 
Committee of the House of Commons, appointed in 
181 G, were lnainly directed to an exalnination of this 
very important subject. After continuing the investi- 
gation for SOllle weeks, the Committee made a Report, 
in which the state and conduct of many schools found- 
ed by charitable persons in and near the metropolis 
was fully detailed, by means of an examination of the 
masters, trustees, and other persons entrusted with 
their lnanagement. TIle result of this inquiry \iva
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such as brought to light a great body of curious and 
interesting information respecting those endo'Vlllents; 
it also produced unquestionable proofs of lllany esta- 
blishments for education being conducted in an unsa- 
tisfactory manner; and it begot the strongest suspi- 
cions that there existed lnisapplications of funds des- 
tined to Education, and generally of Charitable funds. 
Nothing further 'vas done upon the subject in that 
Session; and the COllllnittee was only revived in the 
Session 1817, to be adjourned, without further prose- 
cuting the inquiry, after making a short Report, recom- 
Inellding a grant of money to unendowed schools. 
In 1818, ho,vever, 1\lr Brougham again obtained the 
appointInent of the Education Committee; and the 
im})ression left by the former proceedings remaining 
very strong and very general, their attention was first 
of all directed to the subject of Charity abuses. rrhe 
investigation of this subject soon became as interesting 
as it ,vas extensive. Many cases of very gross Inisap- 
plication were discovered; and the inquiry affected per- 
sons of distinguished station, or rather the ancestors of 
such persons; for, after property originally destined to 
charitable uses had, during a long course of years, been 
applied to private enjoyment, in some cases suddenly, 
but in others by gradual encroachments, no heavy blame 
could attach to those who only continued in the practices 
handed do\vn to them by their ancestors, and of the ille- 
gality of ,vhich they \vere probably themselves ignorant. 
But the interest excited by this investigation soon be- 
came so great, as to interfpre ,vith the other objects of 
the COffiu1Îttee's appointnlent; and every thing that 
related to the extension of Education, other,vise than 
by iml)rovillg the application of cndo,vments, was either 
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neglected, or lost in the anxiety to prosecute an in- 
quiry \vhich, detecting abuses of those endowments, 
l}romised to the curiosity or the malignity of the pub- 
lic, or the spirit of faction, the discovery of individual 
delinquency in persons of eminent condition. The in- 
quiry was rendered more interesting, and indeed more 
Ï1nportant, by being extended to the Universities and 
the great Public Schools. E
tol1 and \Vinchester \"ere 
thus examined, notwithstanding the objections made 
by the parties, especially by those connected ,vith 8t 
l\[ary 'Vinton, ,vho set up, in bar of all examination, 
the obligations of an oath not to reveal the secrets of 
the House. 'The Committee heard the objection, exa- 
mined the oat}), and found it to contain a saving 
clause,-" Nisi aliquâ necessitate cogente
 seu utilitate 
suadente de quâ necessitate et utilitate, ipsi judicent," 
-,vhereupon the Committee intimated to the \vitnesses, 
that the necessity had arisen, and that it was expedi- 
ent for them to decide upon cOIn plying therewith; but 
it also laid down as clear la,v, that, although there had 
been no such saving clause at all, the oath never could 
have protected theln again
t ans,yering whatever ques- 
tions ,vere put hy a competent authority, such as a Court 
of Justice, or a Committee of either House of Parliament. 
The inquiry was further extended to Colleges in t}le 
Universities; and a school under St John's, Cambridge, 
was minutely examined, the abuses of which were such, 
that although in the early days of 1\1r 'Vilberforce 
and l\fr Daniel Sykes, both educated there, it had 
flourished ,vith above a hundred scholars, it had of 
late years only taught a single boy, the school-room 
being converted into a saw-pit. The Fellows of 
Rt .John'
 hcing the visitors of this "1ealthy en.. 
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do,vment, of which they had the exclusive patronage, 
the utter neglect of their duty required investigation; 
and received it very ful1y, but very fairly, at the Com- 
mittee's hands. Yet tbe outcry raised by calling the 
Head of a House before a Parliamentary Committee ,vas 
inconceivable; and it was much increased by the reve- 
rend person himself happening to burst into tears, upon 
a very simple and very civil question being addressed 
to him in very respectful terms. I t is needless to add, 
that this feeling soon extended itself to all the Colleges 
of both Universities; and as the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment prelllaturely closed the proceedings of the Com- 
lnittee, every engine of influence and intrigue ,vas put 
in motion to prevent a renewal of the inquiry next 
Session. The labours of the Committee, however, did not 
close \vithout some most valuable information being ob- 
tained touching the state of education generally in 
the kingdom. 1\1 uch evidence ,vas examined on this 
point; and circulars having been addressed to every 
parish in England, Scotland, and 'Vales, the materials 
,vere afforded, by the answers, for preparing a digest 
representing the state of Education in every parish in 
the island. This yaluable statistical document fills 
three folio volumes. 
Not,,'ithstandil1g the pains taken by all the Col- 
leges- and Public Schools, by all their nUl11erOUS sup- 
porters in the Church, in the State, by Inembers of 
both Houses of Parliament, all the creatures of the 
Court, and almost every men1ber of the aristocracy, of 
,vhat party soever, vying with each other in their zeal 
to protect time-honoured abuses, and to stifle irreve- 
rent inquiry, the Governlnent found that the public 
voice would be too stron
 for them \vere they to resist 
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investigation, and therefore gave notice the second day 
of the next Session, of an immediate bill to extend the 
act of the last Session. "-fhat act, brought in through 
the exertions of the Committee, had appointed COlIl- 
missioIiers to inquire concerning the abuse of charities 
connected with Education. The new act \vas to extend 
the inquiry to all charities, and to remedy certain hn- 
portal1t defects which had been pointed out in the for- 
'Iner act. l\fr Brougham had, in the course of the va- 
-cation, addressed a Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, point- 
ing out the defects of the act which the l\Iil1isters had 
passed, and in ,vhich they had refused to insert SOlne 
of the provisions deemed by the COlnmit.tee to be the 
III ost essential. 
This sudden and not ill-contrived moveUlent of 
Lord Castlereagh, of course IJrevented 1\lr Brougham 
from renewing his lllotion for re-appointing this Com- 
11littee, and the Government bill was soon after in- 
troduced. But the important discussion on the Cur- 
rency question upon 1\1r Peel's bill, for a while pre- 
cluded all other discussions; and the Charity Abuse 
bill was postponed, \vith every thing else, until that 
Ineasure had been passed, together with the financial 
arrangements fancifully supposed by 1\lr Abercromby, 
and one or two other "\Vhigs, to be connected with 
it-persons 
Tho appeared often very fond of finding 
an occa
ion to vote with the 'fory Governnlent. 'The 
Charity Abuse bill was then at length brought forward, 
and 1\lr Brougl)am having been prevented from attend- 
ing in his place for some weeks by a very dangerous ill- 
ness, from which he narrowly escaped} was in the House 
lnerely to Illove an amendment, when the attack upon 
the Education (
ommittee and its chairnlan was unex- 
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pecteclly llJade, ,vhich drew forth the follo,ving reply in 
thcir defence. 'rhe question raised hy 1\1 r Brougham's 
opposition to the bill, related to the exelnl)tion of 
aU Charities having special visitors, which ,,,,as conti- 
nued in this bill froln the act of ] 818. He insisted 
upon this exelnption being now omitted, on the ground 
of the \vorst abuses 11aving been found in specially visit- 
ed charities. I.Aord Castlereagh persevered in sUPl)ort- 
ing the exemption, upon which the cathedrals, the 
greater schools, and the colleges, although thelllsclves 
specially exempted by name., set great store; and after 
a short statement of the reasons for and against the 
clause had been made, 1\lr Peel brought forward his 
attack upon the whole conduct of the Education in- 
quiry, in an able and impressive speech; to \vhich, of 
course, 1\lr ßrougl1am replied. He ,vas warmly.sup- 
ported by l\{r John Smitll, 1\ir 'Vilberforce, 1\lr Shel- 
don, 1\lr Frederick Douglas, and others, members of 
the Committee, \vho bore ample and impartial testi- 
Inony to his courteous and fair conduct in the Chair; 
nor ,vas there anyone, on either side of the flonse, \vho 
did not confess that 1\lr Peel, not hiIllself a member of 
the Committee, had been grievously misled by the mis- 
representations of interested parties, to ,vhich he was 
peculiarly exposed from his position as lnember for the 
University of Oxford, the place in all the empire where 
the proceedings of the ComnJittee had excited the 
greatest alarJn. 
To the speech made on this remarkable occasion, 
there is prefixed* the Letter addressed to Sir Samuel 
Romilly, upon the subject of Charity Abuses, in ,vhich 


* This Speech ought to have followed the Letter above mentioned" 
hut thp printers have hy miRtakp tran
p08ed it to page 181 of this volunU'
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he took an extraordinary interest, naturally heightened 
by his great experience in the cases connected with the 
subject that came before the courts of equity where he 
had so long reigned the undisputed chief. I t is fit that 
t.his occ3sion should not be passed over of attem}}ting 
faintly to sketch the character and endowments of so 
great and so good a nlan, for the instruction of after ages. 
Fe\\' persons have ever attained celebrity of nan1e and 
exalted station, in any country, or in any age, with 
such unsullied purity of character, as this equally emi- 
nent and exceHent person. His virtue ,vas stern and 
inflexible,-adjusted, indeed, rather to the rigorous 
standard of ancient lTIorality than to the less ambitious 
and less e]evated 111axims of the modern code. But in 
this he very widely differed from the antique model 
upon which his character generally appeared to be 
framed, and also very far surpassed it, that there was 
nothing either affected or repulsive about him; and if 
ever a man existed who would more than any other have 
f';corned the pitiful fopperies \vhich disfigured the worth 
of Cato, or have shrunk from the harsher virtue of 
Brutus, Romilly was that man. He was, in truth, a 
person of the most natural and simple manners, and 
one in whom the kindliest charities and warnlest feel- 
ings of human nature \vere blended in the largest mea- 
sure with that firmness of purpose, and unrelaxed sin- 
cerity of principle, in almost all other men found to be 
little compatible with the attributes of a gentle nature 
and the feelings of a tender heart. 
The observer who gazes upon the character of this 
great man is naturaHy struck first of all with its most 
prominent feature, and that is the rare excellence which 
we have no\v marked, so far above every gift of thp 
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understanding, and which throws the lustre of mere 
genius into the shade. But his capacity ,vas of the 
highest order; an extraordinary reach of thought; 
great powers of attention and of close reasoning; a lne- 
Inory quick and retentive; a fancy eminently brilliant, 
but kept in perfect discipline by his judgment and his 
taste, which was nice, cultivated, and seycre, without 
any of the squealnishness so fatal to vigour-these 
\vere the qualities which, under the guidance of the 
Inost persevering industry, and with the stimulus of a 
lofty ambition, rendered him unquestionably the first 
advocate, and the most profound la.wyer, of the age he 
flourished in ; placed him high among the ornaments 
of the Senate; and ,,,ould, in all likelihood, have 
given him the foremost place alnong theln all, had 
not the occupations of his laborious profession neces- 
saril y engrossed a disproportionate share of his atten- 
tion, and made political pursuits fill a subordinate 
place in the scheme of his life. Jurispe'ritorll'llt dise/"- 
lissimus, disertoru1n vero ju/risperitÙlSiJJlllS. As his 
practice, so his authority at the bar and \vith the bench 
\vas unexampled; and his success in Parliament ,vas 
great and progressive. Some of his s})eeches, both 
forensic and Parliamentary, are nearly unrivalled in 
excellence. '"fhe reply, even as reported in 11 Vesey 
junior, in the cause of Hugonin v. Beasley, * 
,vhere the legal matters chiefly were in question, 
may give no mean idea of his extraordinary po\vers. 
'fhe last speech which he pronounced in the House of 
Commons, upon a bill respecting the law of natural- 


it A case exceedingly resembling this, Macabe v. 11tlssey, was argued ill 
the House of Lords in October 1831, by 
lr O'Connell, and his argument 
was a. masterpiece, according to the judg-ment of all who heard it 
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ization, \v.hich gave him occasion -wto paint the miscon- 
duct of the expiring Parliament in severe and even dark 
colours, was generally regarded as unexampled among 
the efforts of his eloquence; nor can they ,vho recollect 
its effects ever cease to lament with tenfold bitterness 
of sorrow, the catastrophe ,vhich terminated his life, 
and extinguished his glory, when they reflect tllat the 
vast accession to his influence, from being chosen for 
'Vestminster, came at a tinle \vhen his genius had 
reached its amplest display, and his authority in Par- 
Iiam
nt, unaided by station, had attained the highest 
eminence. The friend 01 public virtue, and the advo- 
cate of human inlprovement, \viH mourn still III ore sor- 
rowfully over his urn than the admirers of genius, or 
those ,vho are dazzled by political triumphs. For no 
one could kilO'V Romilly, and doubt that, as he 011ly 
valued his o,vn success and his o\vn po\vers, in the be- 
lief that they might conduce to the good of mankind, 
so each augmentation of his autllority, each step of his 
progress, must have been attended ,,,ith sonle triul11ph 
in the cause of humanity and justice. rrrue, he ,vould 
at length, in the course of nature, have ceased to live; 
but then the bigot would have ceased to persecute-the 
despot to vex-the desolate poor to suffer-the slave 
to groan and tremble-the ignorant to commit crimes 
-and the ill-col1trÌved la\v to engender crilninality. 
On these things all men are agreed; but if a more 
distinct account be desired of his eloquence, it must be 
said that it united all the more severe graces of ora- 
tory, both as regards the manner and the substance. 
No man argued more closely when the understanding 
\vas to be addressed; no man declaimed more powerflùly 
,vhen indignation ,vas to be aroused or the feelings 
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1l10ved. His languag.e ,vas choice and pure; his po\vers 
of invective reselnbled rather tbe grave authority ,vit.h 
,vhich the judge puts do,vn a contempt, or punishes all 
offender, than the attack of an advocate against his 
adversary and his equal. His Ï1nagination was the mi- 
nister ,vhose services ,vere rarcly required, and ,vhose 
ll1astery ,vas never for an instant admitted; his sar- 
casm ,vas tremendous, nor always very sparingly enl- 
ployed. IIis Inanner was perfect, in voice, in figure, 
in a countenance of singular beauty and dignity; nor 
,vas any thing in his oratory more striking or Inore ef- 
fective than the heartfelt sincerity ,vhich it throughout 
displayed, in topic, in diction, in tone, in look, in gesture. 
" In Scauri oratione sapientis hominis et recti, gravitas 
summa, et naturalis quædam inerat auctoritas, non ut 
causam, sed ut testimonium dicere putares. Significa- 
bat enim non prudentiam solum, sed, quod maxinlc reIn 
continebat, RdeIn."* 
Considering his exalted station at the bar, his pure 
and unsuHied character, and the large space ,vhich he 
filled in the eye of the country, men naturally looked 
for his ascent to the highest station in the profession 
of ,vhich he ,vas, during so many years, the onlanlellt 
and the pride. Nor could anyone question that he 
would have presented to the \vorld the figure of a con- 
SUlnIoate judge. He alone felt any doubt upon the ex- 
tent of his o,vn judicial qualities; and he has recorded 
in his journal (that invaluable document in \vhich he 
\vas \VOl1t to set do,vn freely his sentiInellts on men 
and things) a modest opinion, expressing his appre- 
hension, should he ever be so tried, that lnen ,vould 


· CIC. Brutus, 
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say of him " lligllU8 iUlperio nisi ilJlperasset." 'Vith 
this single exception, offering so rare an instance of 
iInpartial self-judgment, and tending of itself to its 
o\vn refutation, all who had no interest in the elevation 
of others, have held his exclusion from the supreme 
place in the law, as one of the heaviest items in the 
price paid for the factious structure of our practical 
government. 
In his private life and personal habits he exhibit- 
ed a Inodel for iInitation, and an object of unquali- 
fied esteem. All his severity \vas reserved for the 
forum and the senate, when vice was to be lashed, or 
justice vindicated, the public delinquent exposed, or 
the national oppressor overa\ved. In his faillily and 
in society, \vhere it was his delight, and the only re- 
,yard of his unremitting labours, to unbend, he was 
allliable, silnple, natural, cheerful. The vast resources 
of his menlory,-the astonishing economy of time, by 
,vhich he was enabled to read almost every work of in- 
terest that came from the press of either his hereditary 
or his native country, either France or England,-the 
perfect correctll ess of his taste, refined to such a pitch 
that his pencil was one of no ordinary power, and his 
verses, when once or twice only he \vrote poetry, were 
of great merit,-his freedom froIH affectation,-the 
\visdom of not being above doing ordinary things in the 
ordinary \vay,-all conspired to render his society pe- 
culiarly attractive, and would have made it courted 
even 'had l1Ïs eminence in higher matters been far less 
conspicuous. While it was the saying of one political 
adversary, the n10st experienced and correct observer* 


, )[1' Charks L01lg', aftrrwards 1.01'0 Farnhol'tl1lg'h, 
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alnong all the I>arliamentary men of his tÏ1ne, that he 
never ,vas out of his place while Romilly spoke with- 
out finding that he had cause to lament his absellce,- 
it was the confession of all who were adn1itted to his 
private society, that they forgot the lawyer, the orator, 
and the patriot, and had never been aware, while gaz- 
ing on hÌIn with adn1Ìration, how much more he really 
deserved that tribute than he appeared to do when 
seen from afar. 
If defects are required to be thrown into such a 
sketch, and are deen1ed as necessary as the shades in a 
})icture, or, at least, as the more subdued tones of some 
}1arts for giying relief to others, this portraiture of Ro- 
lllilly lllust be content to remain imperfect. For what is 
there on ,vhich to dwell for blame, if it be not a prone- 
ness to prejudice in favour of opinions reselnbling his 
O'V11, a blindness to the defects of those who held them, 
and a prepossession against those who held thelll not? 
While there is so very little to censure, there is unhap- 
pily llluch to deplore. A morbid sensibility elnbittered 
Inany hours of his earlier life, and when deprived of the 
,vife whom he lTIOst tenderly and justly loved, contri- 
buted to bring on an inflammatory fever, in the parox- 
iSln of ,vhich he untimely met his end. 
The Letter here printed was cOlnmunicated ill manu- 
script to him while attending the sick bed of that ex- 
cellent person, whose loss brought on his own. It 
tended to beguile some of those sorro,vful hours, the 
subject having long deeply engaged his attention; and 
it ,vas the last thing that he read. His estimate of its 
merits was exceedingly low; at least he said he was 
sure 110 tract had ever been published on a n10re dry 
subject, or was likely to excite less attention. The il1- 
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terest of the subject, ho,vever, was much undervalued 
by him; for the letter ran through eight editions in 
the nlonth of October. * 
That he highly approved of the labours of the Com- 
n1Ïttee, however, and that the conduct of its Chairman 
shared fully in his approval, there can be no doubt. 
In the last \vill which he made, there is a warm expres- 
sion of personal regard and a strong testimony to pub- 
lic Inerits, accompanying a desire that his friend would 
join with another whonl he had long kno\vn intiulately, 
and whom he consequently most highly and most justly 
esteemed, Mr Whishaw, in performing the offic
 of 
literary executor. The manuscripts 'which he left were 
nlunerous and important. The most interesting are 
the beautiful Sketches of his early life, and the Journal 
to which reference has already been made. But his 
commentaries upon subjects connected with jurispru- 
dence are those of the greatest value; for they shew 
that most of the reforms of which he maintains the 
expediency, have since his decease been adopted by the 
l
egislature; and they thus for1l1 a po,verful reason for 
adopting those others which he recoIIllllends, and which 
are not no\v less favom"ed by the general opinion of 
Inankind, than ,vere the former class at the early period 
when he wrote. 'fhe injunction to his friends con- 
tained in 11Îs will, was truly characteristic of the man. 
He particularly desired theI}), in determining whether 
or not the n
anuscripts should be published, only to 


· The last book of any importance read by him was 
Ir Hallam's first 
great work, of which he justly formed the highe
t opinion, and recom- 
mended th(' immediate pcrusal of it to the author of the Letter, as a C(jI1- 
trast to that pprformancC', in r('spect of thp universal illtf'rest of tll(.- 
811 bjcct. 
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loegard the prospect there \vas of their being in any 
degree serviceable to mankind, and by no means to thro,v 
away a thought upon any injury which the appearance 
of such unfinished ,yorks might do to his literary cha- 
].acter. 'Vhoever knew him, indeed, ,vas \vell persuad- 
ed that in all his exertions his personal gratification 
never ,vas for a moment consulted, unless as far as 
whatever he did, or whatever he witnessed in others, 
had a relish for hÎ1n exactly proportioned to its ten- 
dency towards the establishment of the principles \vhich 
forined, as it \vere, a part of his nature, and towards the 
promotion of human happiness, the grand aim of all his 
vie,vs. This is that colleague and friend whose irre- 
parable loss llis surviving friends have had to deplore, 
through all their struggles for the good cause in ,vhich 
they had stood by his side; a loss which each succeed- 
ing day renders heavier, and harder to bear, when the 
misconduct of some, and the incapacity of others, so 
painfully recall the contrast of one ,vhose premature 
end gave the first and the only pang that .had ever 
come from hinl; and all his associates may justly"ex- 
claim in the ,vords of Tully regarding I-Iortensius, 
" Augebat etialll molestiam, quod magnâ sapientÏlnn ci- 
vium bonorumque penuriâ, vir egregius, conjunctissi- 
musque mecum consiliorum omnium societate, alienissi- 
lTIO reipublicæ tempore extinctus, et auctoritatis, et pru- 
dClltiæ suæ triste nobis desiderium reliquerat: dole- 
hamque, quod nOll, ut p 1 erique putabant, adversarium, 
aut obtrectatorem lauduln mearunl, sed sociunl potius 
et consorten1 gloriosi laboris amiseraln." 
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u \Vhoever will exan1ine the state of the Grammar Schools in 
"different parts of this Kingdom, will see to what a lamentable 
cc condition most of them are reduced. If all persons had Pqually 
" done their duty, we should not find, as is now the case, empty 
" walls without scholars, and every thing neglected but the receipt 
C( of the salaries and emoluments." 
Per Lord Kenyon, C. J. 6. T. R. 493. 


u It is absolutely necessary, that it should be perfectly underst.ood, 
" that Charity Estates all over the Kingdom are dealt with in a 
(C D1anner most grossly improvident; amounting to the most direct 
" Breach of Trust." 


Per Lord Eldon, C. 13. Ves. 580. 



LETTER, &c. 


1\1 Y DEAR FRIEND,-I have resolved to thro\1\' to- 
gether in a letter, several facts and ob3ervatÎons rc- 
specting the Abuse of Charities, and especially respect- 
ing the bin, which, as ChaÎrlnan of the Education 
COlnmittee, I introduced into Parliament last session. 
I prefer this mode of bringing the matter before the 
public, to 11laking a statement in my place; because I 
shall in lilY own justification be under the necessity of 
touching upon several things personal to myself, and 
which I should therefore n10st unwillingly obtrude up- 
on t1le House, \vhose kind indulgence, as I often ex- 
perience it, I am very reluctant to abuse. I t seems 
also 111aterial, that the subject should be fairly laid be- 
fore the Country without waiting for the meeting of 
Parliament, which may not take })lace until after 
Christmas. 
Whoever has been permitted by the courtesy of the 
House, or authorized by the appointInel1t of a Com- 
Inittee to undertake the management of any important 
legislative measure, is responsible in the first instance 
for its success; and if he has, by influence which he 
could not resist, been prevented frolD IJursuing his ob- 
ject in his own way, he owes to himself the duty of 
she\ving to \vhom the blame of the L1,ilure l)elongs.. 
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Yet I hardly think I should have been inùuced to give 
this explanation in the present case, had the COlnpara--' 
tively insignificant question of IllY own conduct been 
alone involved in it. 1\1 Y belief is, that great as the 
errors arc which have been cOIllmitted, SOllle good may 
yet be attained by directing the public attention to the 
proceedings under the Act; ,vhile, at all events, the 
defects of that measure, and of the steps ah.ead y taken 
to execute it, can only be supplied hy a full discussion 
of the 'whole subject. 
I believe there never ,vas a lueasure brought forward 
,vith lllore deliberation than the Bill for inquiring into 
the abuse of charitable funds. rrl1e Education COhl- 
11littee of 1816, }laving observed 11lal1Y instances of 
TIlalversatiol1 and of negligence in the managcll1ent of 
such property, reCOlTIlnendcd a parliaIl1entary comlnis- 
sion, as the lll0st effectual and econolllical Illode of 
bringing to light the still more numerous cases of ahusf1 
,vhieh everyone suspected to exist. In 1817, the 
Con1mittee again Dlet ; but my illness prevented it ii'on} 
doing lnore than relJeating the recommendation of the 
fornler report. We kne,v well enough that a billlllight 
easily have been carried through Parliament during 
the relnailling IJart of the session; lJut sufficient time 
for nlaturing the details of the llleasure "'as wanting, 
and we felt the propriety of avoiding every thing like 
rashness, even at the loisk of being charged with pro- 
crastination. As S0011 as \ve were again appointed, last 
)Iarch, we applied ourselves to the subject of the Bill, 

n}(l its introduction being recommended in our report, 
I was instructed to Inove for leave to bring it in. I 
did so early ill April. }
very day's inquiries in the 
Committee demonstrated the necessity of the measure, 
and threw light ullon its details. Skilful professional 
luell assisted me in preparing the Bill; it underwent a 
1ninute discussion above stairs; it was then communi- 
5 
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ated to his 
lajesty's :fiIinisters and to the la,,, officers 
of the Crown; and, as there was reason to apprehend 
that the principal opposition to it would be Inade in 
the Lords, it was sublnitted to the highest legal autho- 
l'ity in that House, as ,vell as to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, to ,,,,hose province, I ,vas 
informed, the subject in an especiallnanner appertain- 
ed. About ten ,veeks elapsed froul its introduction to 
the passing of the act; the ,vhole t.ilne being occupied 
in discussing its provisions, and in alterin
 ahnost 
every part of thelll again and again. 1 believe it was 
prin ted not fewer than six tiIncs. 
If the fralners of the Ineasure canuot be accused of 
rashness or impatience, so neither are they liable to 
the charge of party-feeling or of undue prepossession in 
favour of their o,vn vie"Ts. The C01l1n1ittee, COlllposetl 
of above forty members taken indiscriminately frotH all 
parts of the house, have agreed in every luatter that has 
come before them from the first day of their apIJoillt- 
ment in 181 G. I do not recoll
ct a single instance of 
a division. Of course, as always happens in cOIl11nit- 
tees, the regular attendance was confined to a few upon 
'Vh01l1 the labour chiefly devolved; but these were for 
the Inost part gentlemen who differ with 111e in poli- 
tic(); and a constant C0l111llUnication being 111ainbÜned 
bet\veen those who took an active part in the inquiry 
and those who attended but seldom, the least dissension 
among us ,vould have led to an inlmediate asselnbly of 
the greater part of our numbers. I have, therefore, a 
right to assun1e that a real and cOlnplete unaninlity 
prevailed among us in all our proceedings. 
Having the fortune to take an active part in the po... 
litical business of Parlialnent, and to be involved in its 
contests, I ,vas peculiarly solicitous to a"oid every thing 
that n1Ïght seCIn to proceed fr0111 party attacllluellts or 
dislikes. For a proof of this, Lappeal to tho
c Hl('lll... 
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bers of His l\lajesty's liovernnlent vvith ,vhom I had 
the honour of communicating froln time to time; and 
I am confident they ,viII admit that I received every 
suggestion of theirs with the greatest respect. Indeed 
the changes which I adopted at their desire, sufficiently 
prove that, if I 3ll1liable to any charge, it is to the im- 
putation of having surrendered too many of the provi- 
sions originally made in the Bill. I t is material that a 
few of these changes should here be mentioned. 
As the Bill at first stood, the Commissioners were to 
be nalned in it. The l\Iinisters proposed that the ap- 
pointInent should be vested in the Crown; that is in 
themselves. rro this inlportant alteration the Commit- 
tec ,vith extreme reluctance submitted rather than as- 
sented. We were aware that upon the fitness of the 
persons selected to carryon the inquiry its success 
lnainly depended. 'V e had before us the examples of 
the COlnmissions of Public Accounts, and of Naval 
and Military Inquiry
 from which the country had de- 
rived the most signal benefits, chiefly, as we conceived, 
because the acts establishing those Boards had nOlni- 
nated the Inembers ,vho were to form them. No pri- 
vate selection of Comlnissioners, ho\v conscientiously 
soever it n1Îght be perfoflned, could give the same se- 
curity against improper or inefficient appointlnents. 
Without accusing the l\Iinister to \vhose departnicnt 
it belonged of so foul a crÎ1ne as a wilful prostitu- 
tion of patronage in this most delicate matter, we 
felt that all men in high office are beset by appli- 
cants; that they most frequently trust to others for 
their information as to individual merit; and that pri- 
vate friendships often blind very respectable persons 
in the reports which they make or the suits which they 
prefer. 'Ve could not, indeed, believe that the Secre- 
tary of State ,vas capable of choosing men \VhOln the 
place might suit" rather than those suited to the place; 
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that he could shut his eyes to the claÏ1ns of acknow- 
ledged merit, and prefer unknown persons backed by 
po,verful supporters; or that, instead of regarding their 
fitness for the ne\v office, he should besto\v the salary 
as the \vages of former service. Least of all did a sus- 
picion ever enter our Ininds that care might knowingly 
and \vilfully be taken to a void those men \vhose zeal 
for the cause, and \vhose habits of investigation gave a 
certain pledge that all abuses \vould be sifted to the 
bottom, and that the guilty wOlùd in no station be 
spared. Yet ,ve were afraid tha t a certain degree of 
carelessness or easy good nature, the almost necessary 
attendant upon official habits, might be she\vn in the 
selection; and that he ,vhom we were válling to be- 
lieve incapable of voluntarily converting into a job 
the most sacred part of his patronage, or of taking pre- 
cautions to screen the enormous delinquency of robbing 
the poor, might, from iInperfect information, and in the 
hurry of a þusy department, choose COIn missioners far 
less adapted to the objects of the Act than those upon 
whose fitness a public decision by the voice of Parlia- 
ment should be pronounced. To assist the Legislature 
in making this selection, ,ve had applied ourselves ,vith 
much attention in the Comlnittee, canvassing ,vith per- 
fect freedom the qualifications of many gentlemen \vho 
\vere at different tÏ1nes offered to our notice. And \ve 
\vere IJrepared to IJropose a list, in \vhich ,vas to .be 
found the name of no one connected, ho\vever remotely, 
\vith any of ourselves. I may add, as far as regards 
myself, that all but one 'were of political connexions 
adverse to my own; that I ,vas upon a footing of inti.. 
macy \vith none of them; and that one gentleman, of 
undeniable qualifications, having been prolJosed, I de- 
sired his name might be no more n1entioned, as he 
happened to be a near relation of mine. Some persons, 
,vhosc opinions I highly respect, deelned that ,ve acted 
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unwisely in abandoning this main point of the nomina- 
tion. But we only gave it up when we found the 
Ministers determined to oppose the Bill, unless they 
were allowed to name the Commissioners. We still 
trusted that the power would not be abused; and we 
looked to the wholesome control of Parliament and 
the public for a security that the work would be done 
with diligence, upon whomsoever it might devolve. 
The next change of importance related to the quo- 
'rum. Th
 whole excellence of the measure consisted 
in the ambulatory nature of the Board; because, be- 
side the great saving of expense, unless the Commis- 
sioners repaired to the spot, it was quite vain to expect 
an effectual investigation of the various particulars re- 
l
ting to local abuses. But, as the performance of this 
duty would be both cumbro1)s and endless, if the whole 
Commissioners were to go round the country in a body, 
it was provided that they should divide themselves into 
bodies of two each, and that four boards should thus 
at the same time carryon the inquiry, with an expe- 
dition greatly accelerated, and with a salutary rivalship 
among themselves. The l\1inisters in the House of 
Lords changed the quorum from livo to tllree, and 
left the whole number of Commissioners eight as be. 
fore; thus reducing the number of Boards frolTI-four 
to two, and leaving two Commissioners wholly unem.,. 
ployed. As it is perfectly well known even to begin- 
ners in arithmetic that eight is not divisible by three, 
I am reduced to the necessity of suspecting that the 
authors of this change have no serious intention that 
the Board shall ever be divided at all; and that they 
mean to make the Commissioners proceed by written 
interrogatories sent to different parts of the country" 
It is already stated out of doors that such a plan has 
been formed; I can only say, that it must render 
the whole inquiry a perfect mockery; and the labours 
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of tbe last session, for the correction of abuses, will 
have ended in adding one of peculiar grossness to the 
former number, by the creation of about a dozen sine- 
cure places. 
An addition was proposed by his l\lajesty's l\finisters, 
which we cheerfully adopted, regarding it as an im- 
provement. They suggested the propriety of naming 
six honorary Commissioners, who might form a super.. 
intending and central body, to advise and to regulate 
the proceedings of the whole. The personages who 
were proposed to fill this department united to great 
weight in the country cOl11111anding talents and con- 
firmed habits of business. I need only mention the 
Speaker, Sir W. Grant, Lord Grenville, and the Bishop 
of London, to justify the satisfaction experienced by 
the Committee at this part of the arrangelnent. It 
seemed even to furnish a security against the conse- 
quence of any defects in the choice of the stipendiary 
Commissioners; and some whose confidence in the mea- 
sure had been shaken by that choice being left in the 
Crown, felt it revive when they \vere told that such men 
as I have nan1ed would at all events be placed at the 
head of the department. 
The changes made in the powers of the Commis- 
sioners were as important as the alterations in the con- 
struction of the Board. They were deprived of an 
authority to prosecute their inquiries, unless by the 
consent of every person whom it might be necessary to 
examine; and they were only permitted to carryon 
even this ineffectual investigation into a class of abuses 
neither the most nUlnerous nor the 1110st flagrant. It 
seems hardly credible that any men affecting to have 
at heart the great objects of the Bill should have so 
crippled its powers and narro,ved its objects. N ever- 
theless, such I lament to say is the undeniable tact. 
In the first place, as to the pO"Ters- ,V e had originaHy 
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given the Commissioners the same authority wInch ren- 
dered the Naval and l\filitary inquiries so effectual. 
Imagining that persons concerned in any abuse might 
be un\villing to give evidence against themselves, or to 
produce documents which made them liable to refund 
large balances due to the poor, \ve had armed the Com- 
missioners with the po,ver of cOlnpelling the production 
of papers, and obliging everyone to answer such ques- 
tions as did not criminate himself. The ministers in 
the House of Lords peremptorily insisted upon this 
})rovision being struck out. rrhey said it ,vas harsh- 
but ,vhy should anyone cOlnplain of being forced to do 
what it is everyone's duty to do, and what no one can 
refuse to do unless \vith the design of concealing SOlne 
malversation? They represented it as indelicate to re- 
spectable trustees-but can any respectable trustee com- 
})lain of being called upon to disclose the }larticulars of 
his conduct in the execution of his trust? rrhey describ- 
ed it as unconstitutional-yet the same po\vers are pos- 
sessed by all courts, even by Commissioners of Bank- 
rupt. rrhey called it unprecedented-yet they them- 
selves, \vhen in office with a truly great n1Ïnister, the 
renown of \vhose naval exploits alone eclipses the glory 
of his civil adlninistration, had furnished the precedent 
which we followed, and had passed the very act froBI 
,vhich we copied verbatim the clause ill our Bill. rrhey 
attempted, indeed, to escape from this dilemma by vari- 
ous outlets. 1\1 y Lord Chancellor said that he had al- 
,vays disapproved of that provision in Lord 8t Vincen 1's 
act; yet he suffered it to pass ,vithout a division, and 
was, \vith my Lord Ellel1borough, the principal advocate 
of the measure in the House of Lords. l\ly Lord Sid- 
lnouth contented himself\vith observing, that many per- 
sons h,ad objected to Lord 8t Vincent's bill; but assured- 
I y his Lordship, thenlninister in the House of Connnons
 
,vas not of the nU1l1ber: for he strenuously defended it 
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against 1\lr Canning, \vho alone, of the present cabinet, 
opposed it. A feeble effort was made to distinguish 
the objects of the two inquiries. But as to their im- 
portance-can anyone maintain that the expenses of 
the dock-yards demand more rigorous investigation 
than the disposal of funds destined by benevolence for 
the relief of wretchedness; or that the conduct of the 
person who uses a sum of the public mo
ey without 
authority, and then replaces it, shall be sifted by 
every means of examination \vhich can wring the truth 
from interested reluctance; \vhile he \vho pockets thou- 
sands a-year belonging to the poor shall only be invited 
to disclose the state of his accounts, in order that his 
undue gains may cease, and his past accumlùations be 
refunded? Then, as to the nature of the t,vo in- 
quiries-can it be contended that the po\ver of exa- 
mining all private merchants' accounts, in substance 
IJossessed by the Naval Commissioners, ,vas less liable 
to abuse, or in itself less vexatious, than the po\ver of 
examining the accounts of trustees filling a public 
office? As for the clamour excited against the clause 
respecting title-deeds, no one ,vho had read our Bill 
could be deceived by it for a moment; because the 
possessor of a deed was only obliged to produce it, in 
case it related wholly to the charity; if any other 
lnatter whatever was contained in it, 11e was allowed 
to produce a copy of the part relating to the charity. 
All our argulnents, ho,vever, ,vere unavailing. It 
,vas resolved that the Commissioners Sh01Ùd have no 
powers; and \vhat is very relnarkable, the Bill had 
been suffered to pass through all its stages in the Com- 
lllons without any o
jectioll being made to this essen- 
tial part; although 1\lr Canning and others had given 
notice of an opposition, and ,vere present at all the de- 
bates upon it. rfhe alteration ,vas reserved for the 
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tIpper House, \vhere one of the l\Iinisters proposed it, 
and none of his colleagues objected. 
The objects of the Bill were as materially lin1Ïted as 
the powers of the COllllnissioners had been crippled. 
First, they were prohibited froll1 inquiring generally 
into the State of Education, although a great saving 
both of time and expense to the public would have 
been effected by al10wing them to lllake that inquiry 
when they visited any district for other purposes. 
Secondly, they were no longer to examine abuses of 
all charities, but only of those connected \vith the edu- 
cation of the poor-a n10st unfortunate change in the 
constitution of the Board; for every oue was a,vare ho,v 
many malversations existed in charitable institutions 
,vholly unconnected with education, and it \vas obviously 
a more natural, as well as a Inore econolnical course of 
proceeding, to authorize the Comlnissioners to look into 
these at the saIne tÍ1ne that they \vere exalnining the 
others, than to send one set of functionaries to investi- 
gate school charities, and then dispatch a second body 
to go over the same ground, in order to see ,vhat the 
former had been ordered to overlook. 
The instruction under ,vhich the Conunittee actcd 
confined its inquiries to charities connected "11th edu- 
cation. Nevertheless, we had accidentally been ulade 
acquainted \vith abuses of a very gross description in 
other charities, which the powers of the Comlnission as 
now restricted cannot reach. "\Ve found that one Cor- 
poration in Hampshire, entrusted with the management 
of estates worth above L.2000 a-year for the use of the 
poor, let them for L.200 or L.300 on fines, and \vould 
give no account of the manner in \vhich those fines 
wel-e applied. 'Jlhe SalTIe body, it was stated, eml>loyed 
a sum of money confided to it for charitable purposes, 
in payment of its own debts. At l\lerc, in Linco]nshire. 
is an endowment for a "r ardcl1 and poor brethren of H 
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vcrv ancient date. r-rhe '" arden and his lessees seenl 
01 
to be ,veIl provided for, whatever may be the lot of the 
brethren; the estate consists of 650 acres, five n1Íles 
from Lincoln ; it is let'for only half-a-guinea an acre, 
though it pays neither titlle nor poor's rate; and L.24 
a-year is the whole sum allotted to the poor brethren. 
The Bishop of the Diocese is both patron and visitor; 
he has given the 'Vardenship to his nephew; and the 
former 'Varden resigned it upon being promoted by the 
saIne prelate to a living in his gift. The son of that 
right reverend person is master of Spital Hospital in 
the saI11e county. Beside other landed property, he 
is in possession of one estate \vorth L.600 or L.700 3- 
year in right of his office; and all that he pays to the 
poor is L.27, 4s. to four or five pensioners. At 'Vel- 
lillghorough, in N orthan1ptonshire, there are lands be- 
longing to different charities, of ,vhich only one is con- 
nected våth education; a short time ago they \vere let 
for 1.J.68, although \vorth near L.IIOO; and the trus- 
tees at one period enjoyed the leases. I n the parish uf 
Yeovil in Somersetshire, there are estates possessed by 
trustees, and destined to four different charities, onè 
only of \vhich is a school. Limited as the COl11mission- 
ers no\\'" are, they lllayexamine those trustees as to one 
l)art of their trust; but they must order them to be si- 
lent as to the other three. They may inspect the deeds 
and accounts relating to the school revenue, but they 
must suddenly shut the book when they perceive any 
mention of the other charities. And yet all the four 
scelll to have been equally abused. An estate \vorth 
L.700 a-year only educates seven or eight boys; lands 
valued at L.II00 or L.12UO a-year only afford a wretch- 
ed pittance to sixteen paupers; and property worth 
L.150 a-year is let for L.2: 1: 4, chiefly to the 
trustees themselves. There are two estates belong- 
ing to the poor of Croydon, \vhich ought to bring 
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between L.IOOO and Ii,] ÖOO a-year, and yet are \vorth 
nothing fronl being badly let on DO years' leases; but 
into this the Commissioners must not look \vhen they 
go to exalnine the abuses in the Hospital, because those 
estates are unconnected with education. I n that Hos- 
pital itself they will find but little within their juris- 
diction; it is, indeed, full of abuse; but only a small 
portion of the charity belongs to the school, and even 
that is protected from inquiry by the appointment of 
a visitor-\vhich leads IDe to the next head of exen1p- 
tion. 
Thirdly, among charities connected \vith education 
there was introduced a large class of exceptions, com- 
prehending not only the Universities and the public 
schools down to Rugby, but generally all charities hav- 
ing special " visitors, governors, or overseers. " Now it 
happens that almost every considerable charity is sub- 
ject to special visitation; consequently what relnains 
for the operations of the Comlnissioners lies \vithin a 
sufficiently narrow compass. 
This last alteration of the Bill \ve justly viewed as 
a matter of extreme regret. For of the many instan- 
ces of gross abuse \vhich had COlne to our knowledge, 
and some of which \vill be seen ill the evidence now 
made public, there was hardly oue which this clause 
did not \vithdraw from the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sioners. '-rhus Pocklington school, \vith a large revenue, 
has been suffered to fall into decay, so that only one 
boy was taught, and the room converted into a saw- 
pit;* yet it has visitors (8t John's College, Cam- 
bridge), who, probably, from ignorance of the evil, had 


* An attempt was made to deny this; but it seems to be HIe result of 
the evidence talren together. At any rate, it is admitted that the pro- 
per school-room was wholly disused, except for keeping- lumber and 
working' materials. 
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taken no step to correct it before last \Villter. So, the 
IJroperty of the Huntingdon School is grossly 11lisap- 
plied; the land is let to accommodate the trustees, 
and is made the means of supporting a political iute- 
rest in that borough; yet the charity has visitors in 
the persons of SOll1e of those very trustees, who are 
thus by the exemption in the Act secured against all 
inquiry. It should seem too that St Bee's school is 
equally exempted. But that its affairs merit investi- 
gation clearly appears by the evidence; for we there 
find that leases of its land were granted at a remote 
period, for 1000 years at a very low fixed rent;* that 
at a more recent date, the valuable minerals were leased 
at a mere trifle (L.3, 148.) for the term of 800 or 900 
years, to one of the trustees; that one of the present 
trustees now enjoys the lease; and that a decided ma- 
jority of the others are cJergyu1en, holding livings 
under him, and supporting him in his management of 
the concern. As none of them has made any attelnpt 
to set aside a lease ,vhich everyone must perceive to 
be utterly void, and as one of their nUlnber 11as ex- 
pressed his apprehensions of engaging in a contest with 
so powerful an adversary, it may be presumed that 
such considerations alone could deter them froln per- 
fonning what was obviously their duty to the charity; 
and the inference is irresistible, that this was exactly a 
case which demanded the interposition of the Commis- 
sioners. Certain estates devised for the purposes of 
education at Reading appear to have been let as late 
as 1811 for nearly the same rent that they fetched in 
Charles the Second's reign. I t is now considerab]y 
raised; but some of the lands seem still to be much 
underlet; at any rate an inquiry would be highly bene- 


· The rent is about L.IOO, the value of the tenements being above 
L,8000 a-year. 
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Hcial where such negligence apIJears so recently to have 
prevailed: yet all examination is precluded by the pro- 
viso; for there is a special visitor. The hospital at 
Croydon founded by Archbishop Whitgift is protected 
froln investigation by a similar appointment; but the 
eyidence plainly shews that all is not fight there. 
The estates are valued by the surveyor of the house it- 
self at L.2673 a-year; yet they are let for L.860; 
and down to 1812 they fetched no more than L.336. 
A free school too is specially appointed to be kept for 
all the inhabitants of Croydon; but none has \vithin 
the memory of luan been taught, although the master 
receives his emoluments, teaching another school for 
his own profit, and although the inhabitants have esta- 
blished a seminary upon the new plan to give educa- 
tion at their own expense to the poor of the place, in 
the very school-room which Archbishop Whitgift de- 
vised for their gratuitous instruction. These abuses, 
I verily believe, are unknown to the distinguished pre- 
late who is visitor of the hospital. Whoever fins his 
station in the church has, beside the ordinary fUllc- 
tions of his province, the superintendence of a vast 
nUlllber of charitable institutions in various parts of the 
kingdoIn; and it is quite impossible that his eye should 
be always fixed upon the abuses which silently creep 
into each. Until they are denounced to him, he must 
of necessity be ignorant of their existence, and the 
office of accuser is a thankless one at the best. The 
visitatorial power is only put in motion at stated periods; 
and even then, if no one comes for\vard to complain, 
credit is naturally given to the members of the corlJo- 
ration for doing their duty and obeying the statutes. 
But, on the other hand, the assistance of such a body 
as the Comlllissioners in supplying the want of accq- 
sers, and in discovering latent abuses, is precisely that 
which a conscientious visitor would desire. He can 
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feel no jealousy of any encroachment upon his rights, 
for these }.emain as before; the only difference is, that 
he has now to exercise his office with a more perfect 
kno,vledge of the matters within his jurisdiction, the 
inquiries of the Commissioners having brought to his 
notice all the 110ints to \vhich his sUIJerintending po\ver 
should be directed for the purposes of reformation. I 
think \ye have a right to assume that the 
rch bishop 
of Canterbury viewed the Bill in this, its true light, 
frOln the very liberal and candid support \vhich His 
nrace was pleased to give it. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more groundless than the 
jealousy ,vhich appears to have been raised by it in 
other quarters. In \vhat respect could the proceedings 
of the Commissioners interfere with any l1erson's func- 
tions, whether as trustee or as visitor? 'fhey were 
only empowered to inquire and to report; to discover 
abuses, and to lay them before the Parliament and the 
country. Here their authority ended; they could make 
no order ,vhatever for correcting the mislllanagement 
,vhich they detected, ,vere it ever so glaring. To search 
for the evil, and expose it to the light, was their whole 
office; the remedy was reserved for Parliament, if the 
application of it required legislative interference; but, 
in the first instance, it ,vas left to the parties themselves 
whose conduct had been investigated, and if they failed 
to amend their ways, the visitors were unquestionably 
entitled to interpose as if tIle act had never passed. To 
describe the Commissioners as coming into conflict ,vith 
the visitors, ,vas a gross misrepresentation of the po,vers 
and functions of both. Yet it was entirely upon this 
n1isrepresentation, that the clause exelnpting charities 
speciall y visited ,vas built. The pretext that it was 
authorized by the exanlple of the statute of Elizabeth 
is utterly unfounded. 'rhe commissioners of Charitable 
IT ses, under that act, have po,vers ,vhich ,vould inter- 
YOLo Ill. C 
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fere directly ,vith those of special visitors; for they are 
not n1erely to investigate, but to make orders and de- 
crees; they are in fact to sit as a court, and they are 
entitled to try issues of fact by a jury. The clause 
exempting charities speciaHy visited from their jurisdic- 
tion, "ras therefore necessary to preserve the yisita torial 
po

er according to the founder's intentions. But what 
founder ever dreamt of preventing any inquiry from 
being lnade into the state of his charity? 'Vhat foun- 
der couId, \vere he alive to see it, be other,vise than 
gratified by an investigation, the result of which can 
11ave no possible tendency, but that of enabling the vi- 
sitor appointed by himself to exercise with full effect, 
the po,yers of superintendence conferred by him for the 
express PurlJose of correcting all abuses in the trusts 
created by his foundation? 
I have mentioned a few instances of abuses brought 
to light by the labours of the Comlnittee, all gro,ving 
up to n1aturity in charities ,vhich have special visitors, 
and \vhich the COlnmissioners are bound to overlook by 
virtue of the exemptions introduced into the Bill. It 
lnay perhaps be thought that these have been already 
examined, and that our Report, with respect to theln at 
Jeast, ,viII be sufficient to produce a speedy ref Of Ill. But 
I cannot qlùte indulge in this hope. 'Ve had not the 
means of siftillg those cases to the bottoln: ,ve plainly 
perceived that much remained to be investigated in 
each. Thus, the SUlllS to be refunded by the Yeovil 
trustees severaHy,ve had no lneans of tracing. We 
,vere equally unable to ascertain how much in value of 
the 8t Bees school property remained in the hands of 
the noble lord, \vho sustains in his own person the 
doul)le character of trustee and lessee. I t 

as in like 
manner impossible to estimate the arrears due to the 
poor fronl the ,vorthy magistrates of Huntingdon, and 
the noble family whose IJolitical interest in that bo- 
roup;h has heen founded upon the Inisapplicatiol1 of tlH.:> 
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charity estates. N or do we see, in the l)ast conduct of 
any of those parties, the slightest reason to expect that 
the publication of our report \vould of itself have tlu
 
imlnediate effect of restoring the poor to their rights. 
On the contrary, an extraordinary pertinacity had been 
evinced by theln all in defence of their actual posses- 
sions, and in resisting every investigation of their titles. 
Besides, there is every reason to believe that abuses 
of a sinlilar description, ,vhich we had not tÍ1ne to in- 
vestigate, exist in all parts of the country. The paro- 
chial returns to our circular letters, have brought cases 
to our knowledge, \vhich no Board sitting in London 
could exalninc within a 11loderate period of time. Other 
abuses omitted in those returns may be reasonably SU!J- 
l)osed to prevail; and let it be observed that the pro- 
bability of abuses existing in any charity, is by no 
means diminished by the circumstance of a special visi- 
tor having been appointed. In general, the visitor re- 
sides at a distance; he is Inost commonly an official 
person with other duties to engage hitn, as the Bishop 
of the diocese, or the Head of a House at one of the 
Universities; he is usually directed to visit once in so 
lnany years; and if no term is specified, he is only by 
law obliged to visit every third year. Above all, the 
exelnption in the Statute of Elizabeth, has increased 
the probability of lnislnanagement in such charities, by 
preventing then1 froln e\ter being examined by a Conl- 
Inission of Charitable Uses; while a great }Jroportion 
of the other charities have undergone this investigation 
once or t\vice since their foundation. Now, the trans- 
ferring of the proviso froin the Statute of Elizabeth to 
the present Act, has precisely the effect of confining 
the inquiries of tIle Commissioners to those charities, 
lnost of vvhich have already been examined; and of 
1naking thelu pass over those which have never before 
heen looked into, except by tlleir visitors. 
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If any person should still conceive that the eye of the 
visitor is sufficient, I ,vould beseech them to consider 
two things-the slo"Yl1ess with ,vhich the kno,vledge of 
the evil reaches him, and the risk of his requiring su- 
perintendence himself. Abuses are generally speaking 
of slow growth; they creep into. public institutions with 
a sure pace, indeed, if unchecked, but they move on by 
degrees; and those who are constantly habituated to 
see their progress, beCOlTIe accustolned to it, and cease 
to think of it. These, however, are chiefly the persons 
on ,vhom the visitor must rely for his infornlation; and, 
even \vhere tIle change is more rapid and the abuse 
more glaring, men ,vho live on the spot are not likely 
to court the odious office of accusing their neigl1 bourse 
The grand difference between the Visitor and the Com- 
missioners is, that the former, for the most part, will 
OI1]y exalnine where there is a charge; whereas the 
Jatter are to examine at all events, and to find out 
,,,hether there be ground for complaining although no- 
body nlay have actually preferred a complaint. Then 
,,,hat security have we against negligence or connivance 
in the visitors thelTIselves ? Quis custodiet ipsos cus- 
to(les f True, the founders have intrusted them with 
the superintendence; but, \vhere no visitation is ap- 
pointed, the founders have reposed an entire cunfidence 
in the trustees; and yet no one has ever contended 
that they should be exempt from the inquiries of the 
Commissioners? 'Vhat good reason then can be as- 
signed for investigating abuses committed wholly by 
trustees, and sparing those committed by trustees 
and visitors jointly? 8t John's College is visitor 
of Pocklington school; for years the gross perversion 
of its ample revenues, known to aU Yorkshire, had 
never penetrated into Cambridge. The Dean and 
Chapter of Lincoln have the patronage as ,veIl as the 

nperintendenre of 
pital charity 
 yet they allo,v the 
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'Varden, son of the Diocesan, to enjoy the produce of 
large estates, devised to hinl in trust for the poor of 
two parishes as ,veIl as of the hospital, while he only 
pays a few pounds to four or five of the latt
r.* The 
Bishop 11imself is patron and visitor of Mere; and per- 
mits the Warden, his nephew (for whom he made the 
vacancy by promoting his predecessor) to enjoy or 
underlet a considerable trust estate, paying only L. 24 
a-year to the poor. The evidence shews that the visi- 
tors of the Huntingdon Hospital are the parties chiefly 
concerned in misapplying its funds-being themselves 
trustees-occupying the charity lands for trifling rents 
-and using the estate for election purposes. I am very 
far from asserting that the apparent. negligence of St 
John's College, the apparent connivance of the Chap- 
ter and the Bishop, and the apparent participation of 
the Corporators are incapahle of explanation : but at 
least these facts shew the necessity of an inquiry into 
the conduct of visitors as ,veIl as trustees; while the 
alterations made in the Bill by his l\lajesty's l\Iinisters, 
shut out all inquiry, and prevent the public fronl re- 
ceiving any explanation. 
The exception of which I have been speaking is the 
more to be lamented, because the charities thus screen- 
ed from the investigation of the COlnmissioners, are 
in the ordinary course of events, and as the law no,v 
stands, almost certain to escape every other inquiry. 
Frolll the jurisdiction created by the Statute of Eliza- 
beth, they are wholly exempted; and that of the Court 
of Chancery extends to them only in a limited degree. 
Where funds have been misapplied, the Court will in- 


* The Rev. Incumbent states, that there are no poor in Spital; but 
the endowment is in favour of the "parish poor of Little Carlton and 
Skellingthorpe," the charge of maintaining whom appears, from the Poor 
Abstra(.t, to be from TJ.200 to J
.:-JOO a-year. 
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terfere, notwithstanding the appointment of a visitor; 
but then its interposition is confined entirely to this 
breach of trust. I t will take no cognizance whatever 
of auy o
her neglect or misconduct on the part of the 
trustees. They may have perverted the charity, to 
purposes ,vholly foreign to the Founder's intention; 
they may have suffered the school to decay, ,vbile the 
master reaped the profits; they Inay, through folly, or 
even by design, have adopted 111eaSUres calculated to 
ensure its ruin ;-still if there. be a special visitor, \vho 
neglects or violates his duty, permitting or abetting the 
lnisconduct of the managers, Courts of Equity cannot 
entertain the discussion of their proceedings, unless 
the funds are directly misapplied. Thus I take it to be 
clear, that neither 'Vhitgift"s Hospital nor Pocklinton 
Scl1 001, could have been examined by information or 
petition to the Lord Chancellor, altl]ough large reve- 
nues are expended, in the one case, upon the education 
of a single child, and in the other, to make a complete 
sinecure for the master. In the case of a richly 
endowed school at Berkhamstead, his Lordship ad- 
ll1itted that he could 110t interfere, although he SR\V 
the master teaching only one boy and the usher Jiving 
in Hampsl1ire. * But even as to direct breaches of 
tr 1 1st, a court of equity affords most inadequate means 
of inquiry. No prudent man will easily be induced 
tô involve himself in a Chancery suit, where his private 
interests are at stake. To expect that anyone will do 
so from the love of justice, and a sense of duty to,vards 
the public, is in all but a fe\v extraordinary cases truly 
chimerical. Nor will the facts disdosed in the Com- 


* 2 Ve.<tey and Beflln
s, 138. His Lordshiþ WH,ð obliged to decree the 
money l'eceived for fines, then about L.5000, to the master and usher, 
Hccording to the foundation, leaving- theil' conduet in office to be exa- 
mined by the visitor. 
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mittee's Report, tend to lessen this very natural dislike 
of such proceedings. \Ve there find the parish officers 
of Yeovil ruined by their attempts to obtain justice for 
the poor; a respectable solicitor and a clergyman in 
Huntingdon, expending large SUlns of their own money 
in the same pious ,vork, and rewarded by the general 
contempt and even hatred of their fellow-citizens; a 
worthy inhabitant of Croydon, exposed to every kind of 
yexation for similar exertions, and his coadjutor falsely 
and lnaliciously indicted for perjm"y; and, not to mw- 
tiply instances, the venerable Head of a College at 
Oxford deterred from exposing the 8t Bees case, by the 
dread of a conflict with his powerful colleague, before a 
tribunal where a long purse is as essential as a good 
cause. You, better than any man, are acquainted with 
the defects of this remedy; and you are no less impar- 
tial than competent to decide upon them. Elevated 
to an eminence in the Court of Chancery, \vhich no 
other advocate, perhaps, ever attained in any depart- 
lnent of forensic life, you can hardly be supposed to 
feel prejudice against its proceedings. Yet to you I 
will venture without hesitation to appeal; and laIn 
confident you will adlnit that abuses ,vhich are fated to 
flourish in the shade, until a Suit in Equity exposes, and 
a decree extirpates them, must live and grow until they 
work the ruin of the institutions to which they cling. 
I have now gone through the principal changes which 
his Majesty's l\Iinisters thought proper to make ill the 
Bin; and \vhen their lllagnitude is considered,-when 
it is perceived how little of the original plan ,vas left,- 
,vhen it is found that the Commissioners were to be 
chosen by the Crown, deprived of the usual po,vers of 
inquiry, and prevented froln directing their attentiQn 
to the objects which 1110st deluanded investigation,-it 
,viII naturally be asked \vhy the friends of the measure 
consented to accppt of so Inutilatcd a substitut.e for it : 
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why they did not at once appeal to Pariialllent and the 
Country, from the decision of a Cabinet which had 
clearly shewn themselves unfriendly to all effectual ex- 
posure of the abuses universally cOlllplained of? I 
lnust take upon myself: in common ,vith several persons 
\vhose opinions I deeply respect, the responsibility of 
baying been willing to accept a law, the inadequacy of 
which we admitted, rather than allow the session to 
pass without obtaining any thing at all. Various con- 
siderations influenced this decision. rrhe manifest 
hostility to the whole measure, which appeared in the 
House of Lords, was not among the least of these. 
Vehemently opposed upon its principle by the chief 
law authorities, and a formidable body of the prelates 
-feebly and reluctantly supported by the l\;Iinisters of 
the Crown-the Bill had been sent to a committee 
only by a majority of one; and some ,vho gave their 
voices for its commitment, in the hope, apparently, of 
its cOlnplete mutilation, announced their intention to 
throw it out on the third reading, whatever changes it 
Inight undergo; thus consenting to prolong its exist- 
ence for a moment, that they might first mangle what 
they were bent upon destroying. 1Vhen it came out 
of the committee, the ameJldlnents had indeed so en- 
tirely defeated the whole object in view, that no man, 
how great soever his wish to conciliate aud accommo- 
date
 could think of lending himself to the unworthy 
farce of passing such an act. The Committee, upon 
learning the scope of those alterations, wl1Ích left the 
Bin a mere dead letter, * agreed with me in resol viug 


*" The two provisions wllÏch principally tended to defeat the ohject of 
the bill, and which were afterwards given up l)y their I
ordships, were 
these: The Commissioners were only authorized to inquire into abuses 
respecting which they had information previously laid before them upon 
oath; nay, they could not summon a witness without oath being first 
marlo, t.hat he had material information to communicate. They werp 
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to reject it, and proceed in the House of Commons by 
way of Address. There being very little reason to 
doubt that the Address would be carried, the enemies 
of the. Bill in the Lords consented to recommit it, to 
give up several of their amendlnents, and to withdraw 
their opposition to the third reading. Such being the 
feelings entertained by the Lords to,vards the ,vhole 
plan-feelings of which an adequate idea could only be 
formed by a near observer of the temper in which it 
was discussed; and so great being the difficulty of ob- 
taining the assent of their Lordships to the Inquiry, 
even crippled and confined as it now is; we felt com- 
pelled to rest satisfied with the little we had thus re- 
luctantly obtained from them, apprehensive that any 
other course n1ight involve the t,vo Houses in a serious 
difference of opinion, alike prejudicial to the public 
weal and to the success of the measure in question. 
N or ""ere ,ve vtithout hopes that the experience of the 
Act ,vhen put in force, might quiet the unfounded 
alarms which prevailed among their Lordships, and 
prepare tllem for an extension of its powers at a future 
time. 
I must further lnen tion as a reason for the line of 
conduct pursued, that we thought there was a 1110de of 
supplying indirectly the want of powers in the Conl- 
missioners. '-rhey ,vould have an opportunity of re- 
})orting the names of ail persons who refused to be ex- 
amined, or to deliver up documents in their possession. 
A dread of exposure to the suspicion which this con- 
cealment lllust create, would probably induce lnany 
trustees, however reluctant, to obey the Commissioners; 


also prohibited from asking for any paper, unless it wholly related 
to a separate charity, and whl're it contained other matter, they were 
not allowed to call for extracts or copies of the parts relating to tbe 
charity. 
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while those \vho obstinately held out might be ex- 
amined by the Committee on its l"evival next session. 
In like manner, we presumed that the Reports of the 
Commissioners would direct the attention of the COln- 
mittee to all charities with special visitors; and that if 
Parliament persisted in refusing to subject these to the 
scrutiny of the new Board, the Committee might pro- 
ceed, as it had already begun, to examine them. Thus, 
we conceived that the Act, with all its imperfections, 
would do SOlne good in the mean time, and lead to still 
farther benefits hereafter. Convinced of the necessity 
of a thorough investigation, we thought that the sooner 
a beginning was made in it the better. Unable to get 
all we wished, we deemed it wise and prudent to take 
what we couId get, and not impracticably reject the ad- 
vantages within our reach, because they were less im- 
portant than we looked for, and were entitled to. An 
honest execution of the Act, such as it ,vas, seemed to 
promise material benefits to the country, provided the 
certain reappointment of the Committee next session 
supported the Commissioners in the discharge of their 
duties, and supplied the defects in their jurisdiction as 
well as in their powers. But upon that reviya], and 
upon the good faith with which the Act should be car- 
ried into effect both by the l\Iinisters and the Board, 
every thing manifestly depended. 
I t is with great pain that I now feel myself com- 
pelled by a sense of duty, to state the disappointment 
of the expectations which, in common with the rest of 
the Committee, I had entertained, that his l\fajesty's 
Ministers would faithfully dischal'ge the trust thus re- 
posed in them. On so important a matter I cannot 
allow considerations of a personal nature to impose si- 
lence upon me, or to qualify the expression of an 
opinion \vhich I haye reluctantly been forced to adopt, 
that a, full and 
earchlng expor-:urC' of abuses is not in 
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the contelnplation of tllose who have issued the Com- 
mission. I t would be acting from a false delicacy to- 
wards indi,-iduals, for whom in their private capacity 
I can feel nothing but respect, were I to abstain from 
frankly urging this complaint, and substantiating it by 
entering into IJarticulars, how painful soever the de- 
tail may prove to me. Before I proceed, let me ob- 
serve, that the attel11pts made to frustrate the Bin 
entirely; the great l11utilations actually performed upon 
it; the indisposition to pass it even in the least effi- 
cient form-strongly indicated a disposition unfavour- 
able to the inquiry, and excited the vigilance if not the 
suspicions of its friends to
.ards the manner in which 
the powers conferred by it should be executed. \Ve 
are now to see ,vhether those unfavourable impressions 
have been confirmed or removed. 
If the first object of the 1\1inisters had been to ren- 
der the Act as effectual as possible, they ,vould natu- 
rally have listened to the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee in the formation of the Board. I t ,vas known 
to every person that the individuals suggested by us, 
,vere selected solely because they appeared to be the 
best qualified for the office. No suspicion had for a 
moment existed in any quarter, indeed the composi- 
tion of the Committee made it impossible to suspect.. 
that party vie'\vs had influenced us in the suggestion 
of a single name. At all events, there would have 
been no ilnpropriety in the noble Secretary of State 
conferring with some of us who had applied closely to 
the business. The prerogative of the Crown is not 
supposed to suffer, nor the dignity of its l\Iinisters to 
be lo,vered, by freely c0111municating with members of 
the House of Commons for other purposes. Where 
could have been the harm of consulting a Commit.tee 
indiscritninately taken fronl all parts of the House, 
npon a. Tnatter vvhidl had occupied so ßlurh of their 
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attention? His Lordship thought otherwise; of the 
gentlemen pointed out by us, only t\VO have been put 
in the Commission; and these, I have reason to think, 
by no means through our recoInmendation, but doubt- 
less from the accident, a fortunate one for the public, 
of their having more favoured patrons. 
Of the other paid Commissioners, I have understood 
that some look forward to the duties of the office as 
quite compatible with those of a most laborious profes- 
sion; while others are supposed to regard the exist- 
ence of abuses generally, in any establishment, ,vith an 
unwilling if not incredulous mind. Nay, I have rea- 
son to believe, that one very respectable member of the 
Board has publicly professed an opinion, that a great 
anxiety for the welfare of the poor is symptomatic of 
Jacobinism. Exclusive devotion to professional voca- 
tions, is a meritorious fralne of mind; but does not 
perhaps very naturally point a man out as fit for a 
second occupation. A fond disposition to find every 
thing right in our political system; an aversion to be- 
lieve in the existence of defects; a proneness to charge 
with disaffection those ,vho spy them out; a tendency 
to suspect all who busy themselves for the poor as in- 
fluenced by sinister motives, and even as contrivers of 
political mischief-these, for aught I kno,v, may be 
praise,vorthy feelings; or amiable ,veaknesses; or ex- 
cusable mistakes; and far be it frolll me to think 
the worse of any man ".ho is honestly influenced by 
what may seem the least rational of such propensities. 
But then I must take leave to think that they form 
very indifferent qualifications for sitting at a Board, 
the object of which is to pry into abuses, to expose 
errors and malversations, and to drag forth to public 
view those ,vho have robbed the poor of their rights. 
Persons under the influence of such iInpressions will 
entcr upon their inquisitorial functions with a disposi- 
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tion to find ground of justification rather than of charge; 
'viII reluctantly open their eyes to truths ,vhich thwart 
their favourite prejudices; and will feel desirous that 
their inquiries should convict of exaggeration the state- 
lnents no,v before the public. 
That the choice of my Lord Sidmouth has been 
guided by this consideration, or by any ,vish to quiet 
the fears of charitable trustees, J am far from asserting; 
on the contrary, I rather believe, that the usual Ino- 
tives lllay have influenced the appointlllents-favour to- 
wards similarity of political sentiments, and the wish 
to oblige political connexions. But it seems impossible 
to lnaintain that his Lordship passed over certain names 
by mere accident. These olnissions require further 
notice as throwing light upon the spirit in which the 
l\1inisters are executing the Act. 
The Committee had in their Report strongly recom- 
Inended to the attention of Parliament, and of the l\fi- 
nistel's, t\VO professional gentlelnen to whose voluntary 
assistance they had been greatly indebted during the 
course of their inquiries. I allude to l\{r Parry and lVlr 
I{oe. Of their elninent qualifications to fill the place 
of COlllmissioners, everyone who attended to our pro- 
ceedings \yas a\vare. '-rhe case of 1\1:1" Parry \vas, in- 
deed, peculiarly strong. I t happened that he had 
for some years devoted himself privately to the very in- 
vestigation which the Board was to prosecute. He had 
been occupied in examining the abuses in the Berk- 
shire Charities, upon ,,,hich he had just published a va- 
luable treatise. He ,vas the very man for the new of- 
fice; he ,vas a Commissioner, if I may so speak, ready 
Inade to our hand; he was trained to the business by a 
lucky coincidence; he was by this accident, the only 
man who could be found to unite experience with the 
other qualities required, and all of ,vhich he also pos- 
sessed. Nor had he any of the drawhacks \vhich nlight 
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be supposed to prevent his appointll1ent. He had 
never mixed in !Jolitics at all ; his connexions were mi- 
nisterial; he was kno

n to the l.Jord Chancellor, and 
much esteemed by hin1 ; he had, indeed, been promoted 
by his Lordship to the place of COlnmissioner of Bank- 
rupt ; to the menlbers of'the Committee he was wholly 
unknown except by his co-operation; none of us had 
ever heard his name mentioned until the member for 
Berks informed us of the similarity of his pursuits. 
1"hus, then, fortune seelned to present a person enli- 
nently fitted for the service of the public, and it n1ight 
have been SUPI)osed tllat Lord Sidmouth would eager- 
ly avail himself of the opportunity to appoint at least 
one Commissioner ,vhom all Inen ,vould allow to be 
well chosen. What were the grounds of his rejection, 
I am yet to learn. 'Vllether he l1ad incurred the guilt 
of drawing forth my ,varm cOIDlnelldations, solely by his 
o,vn merits; or that abounding in all other requisites, 
he had no friend at court; or that his inquisitorial ha- 
bits might give alarm to many favoured personages; 
or that his claims stood in the \vay of illustrious birth 
united to obscure merit; or that the patronage of the 
I-Iome Departnlen t, ,vas at all hazards to be defended 
against every inroad of desert as well as of parlialnell t- 
ary recommendation-all we know is the fact, that 
neither l\{r Parry nor 1.\lr Koe are in the Commission. 
Anlong the honorary Comlnissioners, we had been 
led to hope that Lord Lansdowne and the Bishop of 
London "\vould appear. I t is not easy to find two in- 
dividuals more admirably qualified for the office, by the 
union of inflexible integrity with concilíatory temper, 
and of acute understanding vvith habits of application 
to affairs. But I o,vn that in my eyes those distin- 
guished persons \vere still further recommended bv 
their avo\ved disposition in favour of the proposed in"'- 
quiry; and I am therefore the lnorc disheartened" 
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,vhen I find their places supplied by two right reverend 
prelates, one of WhODl displayed his irreconcileable hos- 
tility to the Bill, by even voting against its commit- 
ment; and the other, his disinclination towards it, by 
retiring before the division, in ,vhich the bench of bi- 
shops took so active a share*. These are the only peers 
,vhose names I find in the list. Neither Lord Ross- 
lyn, who brought for,vard the question ,vith such sig- 
nal ability, nor Lord Holland, nor Lord Carnarvon, 
\vho so powerfully supported him, are includedt. 
But I feel myself compelled, ho\vever irksome the 
task, to take notice of another omission. No 111elll bers 
of the Education romnlittee are stationed at the Board, 
to superintend the execution of their own Ineasure ; to 
keep watch for the public, stimulating the doubtful zeal 
of some, and checking the declared hostility of others; in 
a word to give the country a substantial security, that 
the abuses so loudly complained of shall in good earnest 
be investigated, and that the COlnmission shall not be 
changed froln an unsparing inquisition into a thicker 
cloak than that under \vhich tbe poor 11ave already been 
despoiled. It lnight bave been expected that either 
1\lr Babington or myself, ",-ho had taken the principal 
part in the labours of the COlnlnittee, v{ould have been 
placed upon the watch for these purposes. Of }\fr Ba- 
bington's clailns to the office, everyone who knows hÏ1n 
will admit that I need say nothing. Unfortunately h(' 
has lately by his retirelnent froln public life, added one 
qualification, which all ''\Tho have marked the honesty 
and usefulness of his parlianlentary conduct \vilJ allo,v, 
that the Country has cause to lalnent. After titles to 


<< TIlP Bishops of Peterborough and St A:saph. 
t It is singularly unfortunate, that neither the speech of Lord Ross- 
lyn, so replete wit11 important information, as well as sound and eulight- 
<\<1 views, on National Education, 1101' that of L01'a IIolIanò, worthy of 
hi
 illm;trions ldnsmnn, were rpported. 
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notice, so luuch higher than any that I can bring for- 
ward, had been disregarded, I could hardly feel sur- 
prised at my o,vn offer of service being rejected, with 
silent contempt, by the eminent head of the Home De- 
partnlent. I ,vas induced to tender myself, by the 
strong representations of my fello,v labourers in the 
ComnJÏttee. As the office conferred neither emolument, 
nor patronage, nor power; as it only gave the privi- 
lege of hard labour, of which the habits of my life and 
my zeal for the cause, made it very clear that I should 
cheerfully take advantage; I imagined that the Inost 
implacable species of malice-the spite of peculators 
trem bling for their unjust gains-could hardly impute 
any selfish views to .the application: I therefore openly 
stated in my place that I was anxious to be an honor- 
ary melnber of the COlnmission. I added, that even if 
my temporary retirement from Parliament were deem- 
ed au indispensable condition of the appointment, I still 
desired to have the option upon these terms; being of 
opinion that I might render more valuable service to 
the Country, by devoting to the proposed inquiry the 
,vhole time ,vhich I could spare froln professional avo- 
cations. But I do not find that great leisure is thought 
necessary for the business of the Board. The Speaker 
is at the head of it ; and Sir 'V. Scott is another of 
its nlelnbers. Than the former no man can be a more 
fit president; but I am not quite disposed to look for 
very active investigation from the right honourable 
Inember for Oxford. He is understood to be decidedly 
hostile to the Bill. His constituen ts are known to be 
in general, the wannest enemies of the whole inquiry. 
That he and 1\lr Yorke are named instead of 1\1r Ba- 
bington and myself: I trust I may be permitted to re- 
gret ,vith the Ino
t perfect respect for two gentlemen 
,vhose fair differel1ce of opinion, widely as it separates 
us, I entirely honour. 


3 
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'l'hat party considerations dictated this decision, I 
feel un \villing to believe. I n the case of 1\lr Babing- 
ton they could have no ,veight. In Iny o,vn, I ,viII 
venture to say they ,vould be exceedingly n1Ïsplaced ; 
for I appeal ,vith confidence to every 1l1enl bel' of the 
COl1unittee, and to every person in governnlent ,vith 
,vhom I have had the honour of COn111lUnicating, to de- 
fend nle frol11 the suspicion of having in anyone in- 
stance she\vn myself influenced by polìtieal feelings 
during the course of the inquiry. So determined ,vas 
I to avoid every thing ,vhich Inight lead to such impu- 
tations, that I interfered at the 'Vestmoreland election 
to prevent any allusion fronl being Inade to the case of 
8t Bees' school, and uniforlllly refused access to the 
evidence touching that extraordinary affair to persons 
,vho might use it for the purposes of the local contest. It 
has been suggested that I am omitted. because the mi- 
nisters \vere apprehensive of my carrying the inquiry 
further than they wished it to go. Certainly I should 
have felt no desire to push it beyond the just limits. 
I should haye only taken care that every abuse ,vas 
searched to the very bottoln, \vhoe\Ter lllight be engaged 
in it, or might profit by it. One step short of this I 
should not have consented to stop; further, there ,vas 
no occasion to go. 
I t is necessary to add a remark or two upon the 
choice of the Secretary. 1'hat in1portant officer is di- 
rected by the Act to be named by the Commissioners 
themselves. 'rhe reason is obvious; he ought to be a 
person possessing their confidence; kno,vl1 to them: 
selected by them. The la\v ,vas purposely so framed, 
and the tcrlTIS of it explicitly she,v the intent of the 
Legislature. 'fhe 
ecretary of Rtate, hO\lrever, is un- 
derstood to have desired the stipendiary COlnmissioners 
ilnmcdiately aftel their nOlnination, and before the seal 
,vas affixed, to reserve themselves upon the appoint- 
o 
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ment of a secretary. I t is not to be doubted, that this 
suggestion was meant as a notice that the Home De- 
partment would recon1mend a prolJer person. Accord- 
ingly I am informed that l\fr Parry, the omission of 
whose nallle at the Board had created considerable dis- 
cussion, 11as since received intimation that an applica- 
tion by him for the office ,vould be favourably received. 
If Lord Sidmouth recomlnends him, it ,viII be a devia- 
tion from the Act of Parliament,* useful no doubt to 
the public, but only rendered so by his Lordship having 
previously left him out of his proper place at the Board. 
Had he been appointed a COl11missioner, the Minister 
would have only exercised the patronage vested in him 
by law; an able servant would have been secured in the 
departlnent that most l'equired him; and the discretion 
vested by the Act in the Board would l1ave been kept 
sacred from TI1inisterial encroachment. t 
I llave now finished the most painful part of these 
observations; painful, because I have been compelled 


* The words are (Sect. 4.), "The said Commissioners are hereby au. 
" tllOrized to appoint and employ such Secretary as they shall tlâllk 'meet, 
" and to administer to the said Secretary an oath for his true and faith- 
" ful demeanour in all things relating to the due performance of any trust 
" respecting the execution of this Act, reposed in ltim by the said C01mnis. 
" $Ìoners." 
t It is remarkable that the Police Committee have complained" in their 
Thi'rd Rep0l1, of the same disposition in the IIOlne Department to grasp at 
patronage not vested in it by law. "This breach of an act of Parliameu t 
(says the Rel)Ort) on the part of the Secretary of State, has produced the 
result which might have been anticipated. One of the persons so ap. 
pointed by Lord Siùmouth, was a worthless, abandoned character, a Jew 
bail, who was imprisoHf'd in the King's Dench, and not being able to per. 
form his duty, was turned out of his situation; he is described by the 
chief clerk as a man who hired himself out as a fraudulent bail, and was 
never known at the office till he came to be sworn in. Your Commi ttee 
beg leave to observe" that this interference of the Secretary of State is 
Dot warranted by the law which regulates the police, and will no doubt, 
if persevered in, be attended with the worst effects. Of the four persons 
nominated by Lord Sidmoutll, one declined his appointment, another was 
turned out of the office, and the reluaining two were confirmed in their 
si tuations, in defiance of thf' propel' remonstrance of th e magistrates upon 
the sul)ject." 
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to criticise the selection of persons against whose gene- 
ral characters and respectabiJity I have never heard a 
suspicion ,vhispered, and to express a disapprobation of 
the choice, founded upon an invidious comparison of 
their deserts ,vith those of other men. Let it not, 
however, be supposed that I expect no good to result 
froll1 their labours; still less do I Î111pute to them any 
backwardness to discharge the duties which they have 
sworn to perform. It is the inferior energy of some that 
I lament. It is the unfortunate prejudices of others 
which I dread, against which I feel anxious that they 
themselves should be warned, and of which a jealous 
Public ought thus early to be apprised. Even consti- 
tuted as it is, and with povvers so defective, this Board 
may render service to the state: but he is guilty of no 
failure in courtesy towards its members who betrays a 
constitutional desire that their proceedings should at- 
tract the watchful eye of .the community at large. 
Of the l\finisters who first mutilated the Act, and 
then intrusted the execution of it to its enemies rather 
than its authors or supporters, no man can long hesitate 
what opinion he should forn1. Their conduct can only 
be accounted for upon the supposition that they do not 
wish to see a zealous and unsparing investigation of cha- 
ritable abuses. That they should favour neglect or 
peculation for its own sake, is inconceivable; but they 
may be deterred from fearlessly joining in the exposure 
of it by the c]alllours oî those "vho are interested in its 
concealment, or the alarms of men easily disquieted, 
,villing to believe that there is safety in supporting 
whatever exists, ready to fancy that there is danger 
wherever there is movement, and to forget that ill the 
neighbourhood of mischief it is perilous to repose. Cer- 
tain it is, that the present l\finisters have at all times be- 
· trayed a reluctance to reformation of every sort; and 
that, whether from interest, or ,veak compliance, or fear 
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of disquieting the alarlnists, they haye so acted as to 
afford abuses of all descriptions effectual shelter. Upon 
the present occasion they have not deviated from their 
accustolned course; and the interposition of Parlia- 
n1ent "'ill be required to force them out of it, as it has 
frequently done before. rrhe season has happily passed 
a,,'ay \Vhell the country could be frightened out of a 
necessary attention to the Illismanageillent of its affairs; 
and an opinion is daily gaining ground, that its safety 
nligh t be secured, instead of endangered, by the steady 
yet ten1perate progress of well-considered, thnely refor- 
Illation. 
I t is devoutly to be hoped, that the clamours, and 
the stiH 1110re dangerous intrigues of Inen directly in- 
terested in the continuance of abuse, may not be per- 
ll1itted to influence the House of COlnmons during the 
approaching session. If any thing has been clearly 
proved in the foregoing pages, it is the absolute neces- 
sity of re'viving the Education Comluittee, and extend- 
iug its po\vers to all c}}arities 'whatever. This Ineasure 
alone can strengthen the hands of the Commissioners, 
\vhon1 all good Inen must'wish to support, whether they 
approve or hlalne the selection that has been made. 
It is no less necessary for pursuing the investigation of 
the iU1portant matters \vithdra"'ìl frolll the jurisdiction 
of the Hoard. All opposition to the renewal of that 
Committee can only originate in a deterlnined resolu- 
tion to screen delinquents, to pel])etuate neglect and 
malversation. I trust I may be permitted to affirm, 
without incurring the charge of presumption, that never 
did anv Committee better deserve the confidence of 
01 
Parlialllent and of the Country, whether ,ve regard the 
diligence or the tl111)artiality \vith \vhich it performed 
its duty. Gratitude to Iny coHeagues, as well as justice 
to the public, requires from me this acknowledgment. 
J t is true \ye had cnen1Îes" ,vho froll1 the first re- 
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garded our proceedings ,vith a jealous eye; and ".hose 
numbers as wen as allinlosity \vere increased by the 
progress of our inquiries. 'Vith those \vho openly rnet 
us we had no reason to dread the result of a conflict; 
but our most implacable adversaries chose a more for- 
midable manner of attack. They hated us for one 
thing, and arraigned us for another; or concealing theln- 
selves and their grounds of aversion, they \,"orked upon 
the fears of others, and opposed us by deputy. l\lell 
who had no possessions of their own, affected a tender 
regard for the secrecy of title-deeds, ,,"hile they feared 
only the disclosure of conveyances, that \vould oblige 
them to surrender the property of the poor. l\Iany 
who cared but little for the Church, and had too much 
sense to suppose it could be endangered by the restitu- 
tion of charitable funds to their proper objects, worked 
upon the apprehensions of their weaker br
threl1, and 
Inade them cry out, that nothing ,vas sacred fronl our 
inquisition; ,vhile certain secular abuses, cherished for 
convenience, rather than consecrated by time, \vere the 
only objects of their O\Vll veneration. Abo,
e an, ad- 
vantage ,vas taken of the romantic attacllluent ,vhich 
English gentlelnen feel to,vards the academic scenes of 
their early life; and the generous natures of persons 
,,,ho had honoured those retreats of lean1Íng by their 
acquirements, or at the ""orst, only luade thenl the 
abodes of harmless indolence, \vere enlisted in the de- 
fcnce of practices from ,,"hich they would have revolted, 
had they not suffered theillselves to be persuaded that 
our object ,vas an illiberal, unJettered, Gothic invasion 
of all classic ground. 
Accordil1gIy, ,,,e \vere severely reproved for pushing 
our inquiries into establishn1ents, destined, it ,yas said, 
for the education of the upper classes, \\"hile our iu- 
struetiol1s confined us to schools for the lo,,"er orders. 
ITnfortunatcly, ,yc no sooner look<:'d into any of those 
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institutions, than we found that this objection to our 
jurisdiction rested upon the very abuses which we were 
investigating, and not upon the real nature of the foun- 
dations. For as often as we examined anyestablish- 
ment, the production of the charter or statutes proved 
that it was originally destined for the education of the 
poor-" One free school for the instructing, teach- 
ing, maintenance, and Education qfPOOR CHILDREN 
a'Jl(Z Scholatrs,"* says the charter of the" Hospital and 
Free Grammar-School in the Charter-I-Iouse." "P AU- 
PERES et INDIGENTES scholares," say the statutes of 
\Vinchester Colleget "Un1l1JZ Collegiunl pelpetll1l111 
PAUPERUl\I ET INDIGENTIU.l\I scholarillm Cantabri- 
giæ, et qllo(ldanl aliud collegiu1Jl perpetuum AL 10- 
RUl\i P AUPERUM ET INDIGENTIUl\1 scholarill1Jl Eto- 
niæ," say the statutes which founded King's College 
Cambridge, and Eton College;+ and they further re- 
quire the scholars to take a solemn oath, that they have 
not five marcs (L.3, 6s.) a-year to spend. The West- 
minster statutes expressly prohibit any boy being elected 
on the foundation, ",vho bas, or at his father's death 
will inherit, a patrimony of above ten pounds." 9 r.rhe 
same poverty is the qualification required by the statutes 
of 'l'rinity College, Cambridge: the scholars are there 
called "PAUPERES," and in choosing them, where other 
merits are equal, the preference is ordered to be given 
" INOPIÆ." II In choosing the fellows of 8t John's 
College, a preference is prescribed in favour of the most 
deserving, "et inter hos, illill" qui INDIGENTIORE
 
Jiterint;" for scholars, the "INOPES" are directed to 
be preferred, and an oath of poverty, similar to that of 


* 1 Report, 1816, p. 128. t Report, 1818. 
::: Vide Stat. I. entitled " J.1I('1U
 ct instiiutUlll fundrttoris." Ueport.,18H). 

 Report, 1816, p. }99. 
II Cap. 1. and 13. RCpOl.t, 1318. 
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Eton and Winchester, is solemnly taken. * There is 
no doubt tbat some other institutions, as 8t Paul's 
School, and 8t Saviour's in 80uth,vark, were intended 
for the rich; the former by manifest iInplication was 
founded for them only; the latter, by the express 
terms of the foundation, ,vas meant for rich and poor 
indifferently ;t but in the original statutes of the great 
schools and colleges, as far as we exalnined them, there 
was to be found no provision except for the poor. Nor 
are the Committee the first persons who have regarded 
those magnificent endo,"
ments in this light. IJor(l 
Coke, and the other judges of England, so considered 
the two Universities in general; for in his report of the 
decision touching a charity-school in a very well known 
case, he says, that they all held it applied to Oxfor(l 
and Cambridge; he mentions those foundations as works 
of charity, slleaks of their members as "poor scholars," 
and, in reference to the misapplication of their funds, 
quotes the text, " pallis egeJltium vita lJaUper1l1JZ; et 
qui difrauclat eos horno sanguinis est." =\: '-rhe ap- 
plication of such expressions to those rich endo,vments, 
has, indeed, given offence to many. They think it hard 
that they should be obliged to take the name with the 
estate; probably because tbe property came not by in- 
heritance, or by any other lawful title, and because the 
application is very inconsistent with the possession. 
I presume, ho\vever, that I have said enough to jus- 
tify the Committee for venturing to consider those 
great establishments as within its jurisdiction. But 
situated as they are in the eyes of all the ,vorld, ad- 
ministered by highly gifted personages, superintended 
by visitors of exalted station, it might be decined su- 


* (;ap. 12, 15, 16. Report, 1818. t Report, 181(), 224, 170, 
::: 8 Report, 130. Thetford School Ca:
e. 
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perHuous to exercise, \vith l.espect to them, the inqui- 
sitorial po,ver 'which our instructions gave us. Now, 
,vhether beneficially or not, I have 110 right to deter- 
mine, but certainly the fact is, that great í1eviations 
have been 111ade froln the original foundation in all those 
venerable establishments. For the particulars I Jllust re- 
fer to the Evidence. * I shall here only mention a few 
things relating to "Tinchester College, ,vhich Inay serve 
to shew that such endO\Vl11ents are not less liable to per- 
version than lTIOre obscure charities. rfhe statutes, as 
has already been observed, require, in the n10st ex- 
press terms, that only " the poer and indigent" shall 
be adn1itted upon the foundation. rfhey are, in 
fact, all children of persons in easy circumstances; lTIany 
of opulent parents. The boys, when they attain the 
age of fifteen, solemnly s\vear tllat they have not 
L.3, Os. a-year to spend; yet as a }Jractical comn1ent- 
ary on this oath, they pay ten guineas a-year to the 
In asters ; and the average of their other expenses ex- 
ceeds fifty. It is ordered that if any boy COlnes into 
the possession of property to the amount of L.3 a-year, 
he shall be expelled; and this is construed L. au : 13: 4, 
regard being had to the din1inished value of nloney, 
although the ,varden, fello,vs, and scholars all swear to 
observe the statutes, " accorlli'llg to their plain, literal, 
anil gru1JuJlafical sen/le anil undersia nding'." I t is 
strictly enjoined that no boy shall be adlnitted above 
t,velve years of age. rrhis is \vholly disregarded. rfhe 


* The Ueport of 1818 contains copies ofthf' statutes ofEton, amI Kin
's 
(jollege, Trinity, and St John'
, Cambridge, and a part of the foundation 
of Cht'ist Church, Oxford. The singular accuracy with whicn. they are 
printed does great credit to the industry and skil] of 1\11' Ellis of the 
British l\iuseum, who has been employed for some months in superin- 
tending the press. This part of the Report will in a few weeks be in 
circulation; the part about to appear immediately contains important 
extracts from the 'Vinton $tatutes. The Report of 1816 contains the 
foundations of 'V estminst('r,Charter House, St Paul's, and otlwrs. 
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fel1o\vships are augmented in reyenue l)y a liberal in- 
terpretation of the terms describillg their lnoney pay- 
ments ; \vhile the strictest construction is adopted as to 
the l)ayments to scholars, including even the founder's 
kin, the l)eculiar objects of his bounty. Thus, too, 
\vhile the latter are refused the convenience of knives, 
forks, s})oons, plates, &c. on the ground that such arti- 
cles of furniture were unkno\vn in the tÌ1ne of 'Villianl 
of'Vykhaln, the fello\vs are allo\ved those accommoda- 
tions, although the fello\vships were founded at the 
sanle early period. The revenues are het\veen L.13,OOO 
and L.14,OOU a-year; the yearly expense of the foun- 
dation scholars, as no,y borne by their parents, is be- 
t,\\Teen L.GO and J
.70; so that there cannot be any 
faÎr reason for not defraying the ,vhole of this out of 
the revcnues, as the founder obviously intended; and 
thus restoring the school to its original state. Nor 
,voldd it be a deviation from his plan by any means so 
,,,ide as many \vhich have been adopted, \vere the num- 
ber of seventy scholars enlarged, ,vhich the opulence of 
the establishment ,vould render very easy. The fel- 
lowships would still be lucratiye, if reduced to the or- 
dinary value of those at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
they are tenable with church preferment. '-rhe infrac- 
tions of the original statutes are sought to be justified 
by the connivance of successive visitors, and it is al- 
leged that they have even authorized them by positive 
orders (inju1lctio1ls). But the statutes aPl)ointing the 
visitor, expressly prohibit him froln altering t11em in 
any manner of ,yay, directly or indirectly, and declare 
all acts in contravention of thel11 absolutely null. * I 
must add, that 110t\vithstandil1g the disregard shewn to 
some statutes and SOlne oaths, there was a strong dis- 
110sitioll manifested in the 111Cnl bers of the coHege to 


it- Report, 1 BIn. 
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}'espect those ,vhich they imagined bound them to keep 
their foundation and their concerns secret. 
I am very far from taking upon nle to decide, that 
in all those great Institutions many deviations from the 
letter of the original Statutes may not have been ren- 
dered necessary, and sOlne infractions of their spirit ad- 
vantageous by the change of circumstances. But let it 
be remembered that the Committee only investigated, 
leaving others to act upon the result of the inquiry. 
We contend for nothing beyond the propriety of hav- 
ing the ,vhole matter examined, and the real state of 
things exposed to Parliament, and the Country. They 
who object to our proceedings, . on the other hand, be- 
gin by assulning either that all is right, or that the 
subject is too sacred to be touched; and they op}Jose 
every attempt to let in tIle light upon ,vhat is passing 
within their precincts, as if the hand of destruction 
,vere lifted a.gainst establishments, vfhile in truth we 
are only for subjecting them to the public eye. Never- 
theless, in all such l11atters, it is consistent with a ,vise 
IJolicy to respect even the prejudices of worthy men; 
and ,vhere voluntary ÎInprovement in any Institution 
Inay reasonably be expected, a short delay is well be- 
stowed, to attain the advantages of a reform at once 
safe and durable_ Acting upon this principle, the 
Committee hardly touched the Universities, leaving to 
the distinguished individuals intrusted with their con- 
cerns the task of pursuing the general suggestions of 
the Report, and of adopting such measures as their 
Inore intimate kno,vledge of the details ll1ight point 
out. 
It is natural indeed, even at this early stage of the 
inquiry, to carry for\yard our views to the ultimate }-e- 
suIt" and to ask ,vhat 111easures may arise out of it. For 
the present I consider that it ,vould be prclllatnrc to 
cntcr minutely into this suhject ; hut some consequences 
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likely to follow from the proceedings ill question appear 
to deserve attention. 
In the first place, if they only lead to an accurate 
kno,vledge of all the charitable funds in the kingdom, 
without detecting a single abuse, ,ve shall owe to them 
very valuable information, which has never yet been 
obtained, not,vithstanding frequent atten1pts for that 
purpose by different legislative provisions. .The inac- 
curacy of the foruler returns may be perceived at once, 
by looking at the abstract of school charities, which Mr 
Rickman ,vas kind enough to make from the returns 
under 1\lr Gilbert's Act. * To take only t\VO examples 
-In the East Riding of Yorkshire, 73 places are said 
to }Jossess 67 charitable donations for schools, and their 
united revenue is stated at L.880; whereas we now 
have ascertained that one school alone, that of Pock- 
lington, has a revenue of about L.900 a-year.t In 
l\iiddlesex the ,vhole revenue is returned under L.5000, 
in 151 donations possessed by 64 places: but the re- 
venues of three schools, the Charter-House, Christ's 
Hospital, and St Paul's School, are proved to exceed 
L.70,000 a-year. t 
Secolll1ly. It nIust be of the greatest importance to 
investigate all the instances of Inismanagenlent and 
abuse in Charities, although nothing should be done, 
except to lnake them public in all their details by a high 
authority. 'Vhen this publicity is given to them, a 
great step is nIade toward their correction. 'Vhere the 
evil arises from error of judglnent, discussion may rec- 
tify it, as we frcquently have found in the Committee, 
,,,hcn, exalnining subscription Charities administered on 
a bad principle, we convinced their patrons of the er- 
ror, and induced them to amend their plan. 'Vhere 
neglect or breach of trust is coullnitted, the exposure 


* Report, 1816, p. Hi!}, 


t Report, 1818. 
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is likely to check it ; nay the knowledge that an inquiry 
is approacl1Ïng has in many instances already had this 
effect. 'Vhere further steps become necessary, the in- 
terposition of the tribunals no\v constituted for such su- 
perintendence. the 'Yisitors and the Courts of Equity, 
must be ensured by the attention excited, and facilita- 
ted by the inforlnation obtained. And it as is too 
probable, this remedy should be found inefficacious, 
both in respect of economy and dispatch, the surest 
foundation is laid upon which ne\" legislative lueasurcs 
can be grounded. I t may therefore fairly be assumed 
that the inquiry will end, if rightly conducted, in 
thro\ving complete light on the state of C.harities, and 
in correcting all the abuses to which they are now li- 
able. The estate of the Poor \vill be, as it were, accu- 
rately surveyed, and restored to its rightful o\vners ; 
or rather rescued from the hands which have no title to 
hold it, and l)laced at the disposal of the Legislature, 
the Supreme power in the State, to be managed in the 
,yay most beneficial to those for whose use it ,vas des- 
tined. If it were mere]y given to those portions of the 
Poor who are literally pointed out by the original des- 
tination, and bestowed strictly in the manner describ- 
ed, a great benefit would be gained, and, among other 
advantages, this ,vould result, that charitable persons, 
confiding in the secure application of their benefactions, 
might be encouraged to ne\v acts of liberality. But \ve 
Inay reasonably expect a further hnprovement to folIo\v, 
from attending to the great changes in tl)c circulu- 
stances of the tÏInes, and in the reyenues of Ul0st cha- 
rities. The will of the donor, ,vhich ought to be closely 
pursued, Inay often be bettcr complied \vith, by a devia- 
tion from the letter of his directions,-an alteration 
which no man can doubt that he ,vould have 111ade hÎIn- 
selthad he lived to thc prescnt day. 'rhus thc founder of 
JIClllS\Vorth IIospital, in \Yorkshire, ,,'llcn he appointed 
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it for th
 reception of t\Yel1ty })oor persons above sixty 
years of age, appears to have estimated its revenues, as 
not likely to exceed L.70 a-year: they are no,v more 
than L.2000. 'Vho can believe that he meant to con- 
vert so lTIany paupers, at a certain period of life, into 
,vealthy annuitants? Or is it probable that the reve- 
nues of a school, in Northul11berland, exclusivelyappro- 
priated by the foundation to educate the children of a 
slnall chapelry, ,vould have been so limited, had the 
donor foresecn their increase to sHch a SUIn as can only 
be expended, by attiring the boys in cloth of gold, and 
giving thel11 E(litiones P'rillcipe
r; to read? Or is there 
a doubt, that the founders of the Leeds' Gramlnar 
School, had they foreseen the increase of its revenues, 
as ,veIl as of the cOlnmercial population of the tOVil1, 
,vould have gladly permitted arithmetic and the mo- 
dern languages to be taught, with Latin and Greek, 
out of funds greater than can now be spent on a learned 
education?* ()r can it be imagined that King Ed,vard 
the 
ixth would have strictly ordered the ,"yhole reye- 
nues of the Birmingham Charity to be divided bet\veen 
the t\VO masters, had he kno,vll that they would alTIOullt 
to L.3000 or L.4000 a-year? Cases are not wanting 
of charities which would be highly detrinlelltal to the 
conlmunity, ,vere the ,viII of the donors strictly pursued. 
Thus large funds ,yere raised by voluntary contribution 
to endo,v an hospital for the small-pox inoculation. 
Recent discoveries have proved that this practice ex- 
tends the ravages of the disease. Could any of the ori- 
ginal subscribers, were he aliye, blalTIe the appJication 
of this institution to the vaccine method? The Found- 
ling Hospital has a revenue of J.J.IO,OOO a-year, ,,'hich 
. 


· See Attorney-General T. "Thitely, 10 Ves, .i"1l. 24, where it is held, 
" that t1w words 9'1'mmwf'/' srh()ol C'xclude all learning hut tllP If'a1'11ed Iau- 
guagps. t' 
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wi1J, in a few years, be increased three or four fold, all 
intended originally for tl]e maintenance of children 
"cast o
 deserted, or exposed by their parents."* Yet 
such an expenditure of those funds would certainly 
prove injurious to the comlllunity, by encouraging im- 
providen t nlarl.iages as ,veIl as illicit connexions, and 
thus increasing the nUlllbers of the poor. No one, 
therefore, can blame the total change of the plan wlJÎch 
for tbe last sixty years has been made, with whatever 
vie'\v, by adopting the rule to admit 110 child \vhose 
1110ther does not appear to be examined.t The founder 
of the Bedford Charity certainly never expected that the 
thirteen acres in Holborn parish, with 'which he endo\ved 
it, would let for L. 7000 or L. 8000 a-year, and be the 
means of attracting paupers from every quarter to injure 
the town \vhich he especially designed to favour. In all 
cases of either description, both where much of the be- 
nefit plainly intended to be conferred is lost, and where 
positive injury is occasioned, by closely adhering to the 
donor's directions, it seelllS the duty of the Legislature 
to supply his place, and to make such alterations as he 
might be presumed to sanction were he alive, in like 
nlanner as the Court of Chancery endeavours to fulfil 
his intentions, where his orders are imperfect, or \vhere 
he has omitted altogether to make a provision. 
The course of proceeding which the Legislature 
ought to pursue in dealing \\Tith the estates of the poor, 
is a subject of peculiar delicacy, and closely connected 
\vith tbe great question of the Poor-Laws. I t is chiefly 
in this connexion that I have frolll the beginning been 
induced to regard both the sul)ject of Charities and of 
National Educatioll. You are aware that mv intention 
" 
is to sübmit certain propositions to Parliament upon 


-II Vide Charter 1739. Report, 1816, p. 215. 
t Report, 1316, p. 2.t4. 
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the Poor-Laws during the ensuing session, and I shall 
not here anticipate the discussion \vhich may then be 
expected to take place. But a few observations may 
properly find a place in this Letter, respecting the con- 
nexion between the general question and permanent 
charitable funds. The remarks, then, with which I 
am about to conclude, relate to the principles \vhich 
ought to regulate the conduct of the Legislature in 
dealing ,vith charities, and \vhich should guide us in 
forming our opinion upon the relief likely to be felt by 
the country from the due application of funds destined 
to assist th e poor. 
I take it to be a principle ,vhich will admit of 110 
contradiction, that the existence of any permanent fund 
for the support of the poor-the appropriation of any 
revenue, however raised, \vhich must peremptorily be 
expended in main taining such as have no other Ineans 
of subsistence-has, upon the \vhole, a direct tendency 
to increase their nUlnbers. It produces this effect ill 
two ways-by discouraging industry, foresight, economy, 
t]le great preventives of poverty-and by encouraging 
ÍInprovident marriages, the great source of paupers; nor 
is the former operation Inore certain than the latter. It 
is equally clear that this increase ,viII always exceed the 
proportion which the revenues in question can main- 
tain.. To the class of funds directly l)roductive of 
pauperislll belong all revenues of alms-houses, hospitals, 
and schools where children are supported as \vell as 
educated; all yearly sums to be given a,vay to mendi- 
cants or poor families; regular donations of religious 
]louses in Catholic countries; the portion of the tithes 
in this country which went to maintain the poor before 
the statutory provision \vas made; and finally, and above 


* " Lallguescet industria, intendetur socordia, si nullus ex se metus 
aut spes, et seculi omnes aliena subsidia expectabunt, sibi ignavi, nobis 
graves."-T ACIT. 
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all, tl1at provision itself.. But charitable funds ,viII 
l)ro,.c harmless-and may be n10reover beneficial-ex- 
actly in proportion as their application is limited to 
cOlnbinations of circurustallces out of the ordinary 
course of calculation, and not likely to be taken into 
account by the labouring classes in the estin1ate \vhich 
they forin of their future IneallS of gaining a livelihood. 
'rhus they Inay safely be appropriated to the sUIJport of 
persons disabled frolH ,vorking by accident or incurable 
malady, as the blind and the main1ed; and \ve may 
even extend the rule to hospitals genera1ly, for the cure 
of diseases; nor can orphan hospitals be excepted, upon 
the \yhole ; for although certainly the dread of leaving 
a family in ,vant is one check to improvident marriages, 
yet the loss of both parents is not an event likely to 
be conten1plated. In like 111anner, although the ex- 
istence of a certain provision for old age, independent 
of individual saving, comes within the description 
of the Inischief: it is nevertheless far less detrimental 
than the existence of an equal fund for lnaintaining 
young persons, and nlore especially for supporting chil- 
dren. I{eeping these remarks in our vie,v, let us add 
to them the consideration, that as the Poor-La'''s have 
been administered, the character of the labouring classes 
has suffered a lnaterial injury, froin ,vhich it ought by 
all means to be restored, and 'we sha1l COllie to the con- 
clusion, that the application of charitable funds to pur- 
poses of education Inerely, ,viII be the best n1eans of 
expeníling theln on a large scale, and that next to this, 
such donations are to be preferred as directly encourage 
inde!Jendence, for example, a pro,-ision for the old age 


'* The Poor Rates come clearly within this description as now raised 
and applied; for though tIley do not exist previously to the demand on 
the part of the persons claiming relief, the mode of calling them into 
(
Xif;tf't1('P and HH' l'ight to do so .U'P l,nown, and that h:u; the 
amp f'ffef't. 
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of persons who never received alms in any shape; and 
for defraying the first cost of erecting saving banks. 
The employment of these resources in helping industry 
by the supply of tools is a more doubtful application of 
theIn, but far III ore harn1less than the methods gene- 
rally in use. Perhaps, after the uses no,v mentioned, 
no expenditure of eleemosynary revenues can be de- 
vised more safe than reserving theu1 rigorously for pe- 
riods of extraordinary distress, and then bestowing 
them upon persons above the lowest classes, so as to 
prevent the ruin of householders. 
I an} very far, however, from asserting that any such 
strict lhnitation of the charitable funds already exist- 
ing ought to be attempted. I only state the principle 
upon ,vhich the Legislature should proceed, wherever 
it is justified in interfering. \;Vhat circumstances lnay 
authorise that interference, cannot be, with any advan- 
tage to the subject, described in general terms. But 
that no rights are in reality infringed by taking a fund 
destined to support the poor in a way likely to increase 
their numbers, and using it so as to perform SOTIle act 
of charity without increasing the nUlnbers of charitable 
objects, seen1S abundantly evident. No Inan can be 
supposed to have desired the existence of paupers; 
ev
ry donor assumed that, independently of his bounty, 
there were such needy persons in being, and he in- 
tended to relieve them. Could he have foreseen that 
an alteration in the form of his gift, Inust reduce thcir 
numbers, he 'vould have adopted it. In like manner, 
the poor are not, ,,'ith reference to this point, an exist- 
ing body of persons, like the Church or any other Cor- 
poration, ,vl1o have rights of property. They forin a 
class into "\vhich no man enters voluntarily, and 'what- 
ever restricts their nUlllLers by diminishing poverty, 
benefits the community. So that no violation of pro- 
IJerty ,vould be cOlnlnittcd by using any fund given to 
the poor, in a manner different frolH its original desti- 
VOL. II r. E 
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nation, provided the result were infallibly to lessen 
their numbers, and still to employ it in ,yorks of charity. 
We both accurately and conveniently speak of the poor 
as a body having rights, when ,ve complain of those 
who have misapplied their property by converting it 
to their o,vn use. But the class of paupers cannot 
,vith any correctness of speech be said to be defrauded 
by an act which keeps others from entering into that 
class. This injury can only be done to persons who 
\vere manifestly never in the donor's view, persons vo- 
luntarily making themselves paupers, to take adv311tage 
of the gift. 
But let it not be imagined that the general recovery 
of charitable funds from the hands by which they are 
mismanaged, ,vould afford no direct relief to the coun- 
try. Even if applied rigorously, according to the prin- 
ciples which I have stated, they would produce an almost 
immediate diminution in the numbers of the poor, and 
,vould support many who at present are left to depend 
upon paruchial relief. The effects of a course of treat- 
ment tending to raise the character of the lo,".est classes, 
are very generally underrated. 'The experiments ,vhich 
have been made in Switzerland, and of ,vhich an ac- 
count ,viII be found in my evidence before the Com- 
mittee, sufficiently shew ho,v much may be expected 
from a system at once rational and benevolent. There 
is no necessity for carrying it so far as has there been 
done; but the principles are the same in every degree 
to which they may be adopted. We have also uni- 
formly found in the Comn1ittee, that the improvement 
of children produces an immediate effect upon the pa- 
rents who have been brought up in rude and dissolute 
habits, inspiring them \vith better sentiments, and gra- 
duaUy meliorating their condition. * If all the proper 


* R('port, 1818. 
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Ineasures ,vere adopted for thus striking at the root of 
the evil, it would obviously be much safer tban it now 
is to apply part of the funds already disposable, or 
which may be regained, to the ordinary purposes of 
charity; and they might thus afford an important re- 
lief to the land-o\vner during the period that must be 
consumed in the transition from the present unnatural 
state of the system, to a Inore healthful and bappy con- 
í1ition. 
I ll111st, however, forbear to enter further into this 
,vide field of discussion. Our subject is confined ,vithin 
narro,ver limits. The point to ,vhich the attention of 
the country should first be directed, is the rescue of 
charitable funds frolll mismanagen1ellt, and their resto- 
ration to the purposes for which they were created. 
Upon the justice of this course, there can exist no dif- 
ference of opinion. Upon its expediency as compared 
,vith the abandonment of thelll to thriftless or selfish 
hands, the decision seelns equally clear. What further 
steps 11lay be advisable, is a question that Inay be re- 
served for a later stage of the inquiry. But I should 
haye acted unfairly if I bad omitted here to bring for- 
,yard, though very generally and imperfectly, the prin- 
ciples which, in my hUlnble opinion, should guide us 
. in resolving that question also, because false expecta- 
tions n1Ïght have been raised on the one hand, or 
equally groundless despondence been produced on the 
other. 


I ever am, 


1\lost faithfUlly yours, 


H. BROUC{HA:I\!. 


TIDU'I.E, Al , ,!/, 20. IlH a. 
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I beg leave to inscribe this Discourse to you, in token 
of my great respect. Although the opinions which it 
sets forth are the result of mature deliberation, yet, as 
it was written during the business of the Northern Cir- 
cuit, it ,viII, I fear, as far as regards the composition, 
not be deemed very fit to appear before the world. 
Nevertheless, I have yielded a somewhat reluctant as- 
sent to the request of many of your number, who were 
of opinion that its publication would prove beneficial. 


H. BROUGHAM, R. 
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IT no,v becomes lne to return my very sincere and 
respectful thanks for the kindness which has placed me 
ill a chair, filled at former times by so many great men, 
whose names might well make any comparison forlni- 
dable to a far lll0re ,vorthy successor. 
'Vhile I desire you to accept this unexaggerated ex- 
pression of gratitude, I am anxious to address you ra- 
ther in the form ,vhich I now adopt, than in the more 
usual one of an unpremeditated discourse. I shall thus 
at least prove that the remarks, ,vhich I depm it Iny 
duty to make, are the fruit of mature reflection, and 
that I am ul1,villing to discharge an ÏIn}Jortant office in 
a perfunctory manner, 
I feel very sensibly, that if I shall no,,, urge you by 
general exhortations, to be instant in the pursuit of 
the learning, which, in all its branches, flourishes Ull- 
der the kindly shelter of tI1ese roofs, I may weary you 
with the unprofitable repetition of a thrice told tale; 
and if I presume to offer my advice touching the con- 
duct of your studies, I may seem to trespass upon tIle 
province of those venerable persolls, under whose care 
you have the singular happiness to be placed. But I 
would nevertheless expose Inyself to eitller charge:, for 
the sake of joining IllY voice "rith t11cirs, in anxiously 
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entreating you to believe how incomparably the pre", 
sent season is verily and iudeed the most precious of 
" your ,vhole lives. It is not the less true, because it 
has been oftentimes said, that the l)eriod of youth is by 
far the best fitted for the improvement of the mind, and 
the retirement of a college ahnost exclusively adapted 
to lnuch study. At your enviable age, every thing has 
the lively interest of novelty and freshness; attention 
is perpetually sharpened by curiosity; alld the meInory 
is tenacious of the deep impressions it thus receives, to 
a degree unknown in after life; while the distracting 
cares of the world, or its beguiling pleasures, cross not 
the threshold of these calm retreats; its distant noise 
and bustle are faintly heard, Inaking the shelter you 
enjoy lnore grateful; and the struggles of anxious mor- 
tals embarked upon that troublous sea, are viewed from 
an eminence, the security of which is rendered more 
s,veet by tIle prospect of the scene below. Yet a little 
while, and you too will be plunged into those waters of 
bitterness; and will cast an eye. of regret, as now -I do, 
upon the peaceful regions you have quitted for ever. 
Such is your lot as members of society; but it will be 
your own fault if you look back on this place with re- 
pentance or with shame; and be well assured that, 
whatever time-ay, every hour-you squander here on 
unprofitable idling, will tþen rise up against you, and 
be paid for by years of bitter but unavailing regrets. 
Study, then, I beseech you, so to store your minds with 
the exquisite learning of former ages, that you may al- 
ways possess within yourselves sources of rational and 
refined enjoyment, ,vhich ,viII enable you to set at 
nought the grosser pleasures of sense, whereof other 
men are slaves; and so imbue yourselves ,vith the 
sound philosophy of later days, forming yourselves to 
the virtuous habits which are its legitimate offspring, 
that you may walk unhurt through the trials which 
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a,vait you, and may look dO'Vll upon the ignorance and 
error that surround you, not \vith lofty and supercilious 
contelnpt, as the sages of old times, but with the vehe- 
ment desire of enlightening those \vho wander in dark- 
ness, and \vho are by so much the more endeared to us 
by how luuch they ,vant our assistance. 
Assuming the improvement of his own mind and of 
the lot of his fellow-creatures to be the great end of 
every lnan's existence, \vho is removed abovè the care 
of providing for his sustenance, and to be the indispen- 
sable duty of every Ulan, as far as his 0\V11 hnn1ediate 
wants leave him any portion of time unemployed, our 
attention is naturally directed to the Ineans by which 
so great and urgent a work lnay best be perfonned ; 
and as in the lÏ1nited tÎIne allotted to this discourse, I 
cannot hope to occupy more than a small portion of so 
,vide a field, I shall confine myself to two subjects, or 
rather to a fe\v observations upon two subjects, both of 
them appropriate to this place, but. either of them af- 
fording alnple materials for an entire course of lectures 
-the stu rly of the Rhetorical Art, by which useful 
truths are promulgated with effect, and the purposes to 
which a proficiency in this art should be made subser- 
vi en t. 
It is an extremely common error alnong young l)er
 
sons, impatient of academical discipline, to turn from 
the painful study of ancient, and particularly of Attic 
cOlnposition, and solace themselves with works rendered 
easy by the fanÚliarity of their own tongue. They 
plausibly contend, that as po\verful or captivating dic.;.. 
tion in a pure English style is, after all, the attain- 
ment they are in search of: the study of the best 
English lnodels affords the shortest road to this point; 
and even admitting the ancient examples to have been 
the great fountains from which all eloquence is dra\Vll, 
they would rather profit, as it were, by the classical 
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labours of their English predecessors, than toil over 
the saIne path themselves. In a word, they would 
treat the perisllable results of those labours as the 
standard, and giye themselves no care about the im- 
mortal originals. This argument, the thin covering 
which indolence ,veaves for herself: would speedily sink 
all the fine arts in to barrenness and insignificance. 
"\Vhy, according to such reasoners, should a sculptor or 
painter encounter the toil of a journey to A thens or to 
Rome? Far better \1vork at home, and profit by the 
labour of those who have resorted to the Vatican and 
the Parthenon, and founded an English school, adapted 
to the taste of our o,vn country. Be you assured that 
the ,yorks of the English chisel fall not more short of 
the ,vonders of the Acropolis, than the best productions 
of n10dern pens fall short of the chaste, finished, ner- 
vous, and overwhelming compositions of them that 
"resistless fulmined over Greece." Be equally sure 
that, ,vith hardly any exception, the great things of 
poetry and of eloquence have been done by men 'who 
cultivated the mightyexen1plars of Athenian genius with 
daily and with nightly devotion. Among poets there 
is hardly an exception to this rule, unless may be so 
deemed Shakspeare, an exception to all rules, and 
Dante, familiar as a contemporary ,vith the ,yorks of 
ROlnan art, com})osed in his mother tongue, having 
taken, not so much for his guide as for his" Inaster," 
Virgil, hÏ111self almost a translator froln the Greeks. 
But among orators I kno,v of none among the Romans, 
and scarce any in our own times. Cicero honoured 
the Greek masters ,,,ith such singular observance, that 
he 110t only repaired to Atl1ens for the sake of finish- 
ing his rhetorical education, but afterwards continued 
to practise the art of declaiming in Greek; and al- 
tllough he afterward fell into a less pure Inanl1er 
through tbe corrupt b]andishlllents of the Asian taste, 
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yet do ,ve find him ever prone to extol the noble 
perfections of his first 111 asters, as something placed 
beyond the reach of all imitation. Nay, at a mature 
period of his life, he occupied hinlself in translating 
the greater orations of the Greeks, which composed 
almost exclusively his treatise, "De optinlo gellere 
oratoris;" as if to ,vrite a discourse on oratorial perfec- 
tion, were n1erely to present the reader ,vith the t,vo 
imlnortal speeches upon the CrO"wn. Sometimes ,ve 
find him imitating, even to a literal version, the beau- 
ties of those divine originals,-as the beautiful passage 
of JEschilles, in the Timarchus, upon the torments of 
the guilty, ,vhich the R0111an orator has t,vice made 
use of: abnost ,vord for ,vord ; once in the oration for 
Sextus Roscius, the earliest he delivered, and again in 
a more Inature effort of his genius, the oration against 
L. Piso. * 
I have d,yelt the rather upon the authority of 1\1. 
rrullius, because it enables us at once to ans,vcr the 
question, 'Vhether a study of th(\ Roman orators be 
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O''TtÍe'U-'TU;;'T' sì; 'TOV å'7f'UX'TeoxÉÂ'YJ'TU ÈfJ-ßJ- 
ßá-
EJ-'TUÜ'Tá- ÈO''TJ'J Éxá-O''To/ IImtÍ - 'TUÜ'TU '7fUeUX'ÀfÚS'TU
 'Toi; 'JÉOJ;. x' 'T' Â.-- 
'A I
XIN. XU'Tà TIfJ-á-exov. 
Nolite enim putare, (lul'madmodulll in fabulis sæpenulllero videtis, 
eo::!, qui aliquid impie !;celerateque commiserint, agitari et perterreri Fu- 
riarum tædis ardentibus. Sua quemque fraus, et suus terror maxime 
yexat ; :mum quemque scelus agitat, amentiaque afficit; suæ malæ cogi- 
tationes conscientiæque animi terrent. Hæ sunt impiis assidnæ dumesti- 
cæque Furiæ; quæ dies noctesque parentum !Jænas a conscpleratissilllis 
filiis repetant.-(Pro Sextu Boscio Amerino.) 
N olite enim putare, ut ill scena videtis, homines conscelcratos impulsu. 
deorum terreri FuriaruUl tædis ardentibus. Sua (luemque fi'aus, SUUlll 
facinus-suum scelns-sua audacia, de sanitate ac mente deturbat. Ihc 
:::;unt impiorum Furiæ-hm flammæ-hro faces.-(In LutJ. Calp. Pisollcm,) 
The great improvement in Cicero's taste hetween tIlt:' first and the se- 
cond of these compositions is manifest, and his clost.'r adherellce to the 
original. He introduces the samc id(-'a, and in vl'ry similar language, in 
tJl(' Tl'('i.Üise, Dr Lt'
'!I. Lih. l. 
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not sufficient for refining the taste? If the Greeks 
\vere the models of an excellence which the first of Ro- 
lDan orators never attained, although ever aspiring af- 
ter it,-nay, if so far from being satisfied ,vith his own 
success, he even in those his masters found something 
,vhich his ears desiderated-(ita sunt avidæ et capa- 
ces; et semper aliquid immensuln infinitumque desi- 
derant*)-he either fell short ,vhile copying them, or 
he failed by diverting his ,vorship to the false gods 
of the Asian school. In the one case, \vere \ye to rest 
satisfied \vith studying the Roman, we should only be 
Ï1nitating the ÍInperfect copy, instead of the pure origi- 
nal-like him \vho should endeavour to c,atch a glilnpse 
of SOlne beauty by her reflection in a glass, that \veak- 
eued her tints, if it did not distort her features. In the 
other case, ,ve should not be imitating the same, but 
SOlne less perfect original, and looking at the wrong 
beauty ;-not her ,vhose chaste and sÜnple attractions 
commanded the adoration of all Greece, but some gar- 
ish damsel froln Rhodes or Chios, just brilliant and 
languishing enough to captivate the less pure taste of 
half civilized Rome. 
But there are other reasons too weighty to be passed 
over, ,vhich justify the same decided preference. Not 
to mention the incomparable beauty and po\ver of the 
Greek language, the study of which alone affords the 
means of enriching our own, the compositions of Ci- 
cero, exquisite as they are for beauty of diction, often re- 
Inarkable for ingenious argumen t and brilliant wit, not 
seldoln excelling in deep pathos, are nevertheless so ex- 
trelnely rhetorical, fashioned by an art so little conceal- 
ed, and sacrificing the subject to a display of the speak- 
er's po,vers, admirable as those are, that nothing can be 
less adapted to the genius of modern clocution, \vhich 
requires a constant and ahnost exclusive attention to 


.,. Or(lÌm', ('. 2ft. 
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the business in hand. In all his orations which ,vere 
spoken (for, singular as it may seen), the remark ap- 
plies less to those \vhich \vere only \vritten, as all the 
Verrine, except the first, all the Philippics, except the 
first and ninth, and the Pro l\lilone), hardly t\VO pages 
can be found \vhich a modern assembly would bear. 
Some admirable arguments on evidence, and the credit 
of \vitnesses, might be urged to a jury;* several pas- 
sages, given by hiu1 on the merits of the ca'se, and in 
defence against the charge, might be spoken in mitiga- 
tion of punishment after a conviction or confession of 
guilt; but, whether we regard the political or forensic 
orations, the style, both in respect of the reasoning and 
the ornaments., is wholly unfit for the more severe and 
less trifling nature of modern affairs in the senate or at 
the bar. Now, it is altogether otherwise \vith the 
Greek 111asters: Changing a few phrases, which the 
difference of religion and of manners might render 
objectionable,-moderating, in some degree, the viru- 
lence of invective, especially against private character, 
to suit the chivalrous courtesy of lnodern hostility,- 
there is hardly one of the political or forensic orations 
of the Greeks that might not be delivered in simi- 
lar circumstances before our senate or tribunals ; while 
their funeral and other panegyrical discourses are much 
less inflated and unsubstantial than those of the most 
approved masters of the Epideictic style, the French 
preachers and Academicians. Whence this difference 
bet\\Teen the masterpieces of Greek and Roman elo- 


it There is a singular example of this in the remarks on the evidence 
and cross-examination in the oration for L. Flaccus,poil1ted out to Ine by 
my friend 
[r Scarlett (now Lord Abinger), the mention of whose namE' 
affords an illustration of my argument, for, as a more consummate mastel' 
of the forensic art in all its branches never lived, so no man is l110l'l' con- 
versant with the works of his predecessors in ancient tinws. Lord Er- 
skine, too, perhaps the first of judicial orators, ancient or modern,lmrl 
well 8hÚlierl tlu:) noble remains of the {'lassie ag(\ 
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quence? Whence but from the rigid steadiness with which 
the Greek orator keeps the object of all eloquence perpe- 
tually in view, never speaking for mere speaking's sake; 
-while the Latin rhetorician, "iJlgellii sui 'JlilJliu11l 
amator," and, as though he deemed his occupation a 
trial of skill, or display of accomplishments, seems ever 
and anon to lose sight of the subject matter in the at- 
tempt to illustrate and adorn it; and pours forth pas- 
sages sweet indeed, but unprofitable-fitted to tickle 
the ear, without reaching the heart. Where in all 
the orations of Cicero, or of hÍ1n who almost equals 
him, Livy, "nziræ facunlliæ n01JlO,"* shall we find 
any thing like those thick successions of short ques- 
tions, in which Demosthenes oftentimes forges, as it 
were, with a fe,v rapidly follo,ving strokes, the whole 
massive chain of his arglunent ;-as, in the C,hersonese, 
, Ò ' r, ç:: Ò " ' , Ò ':I " ' " ", .) 
EI C/./1ra'o /a
uag'J'j(fS'1"al xal laA lJu'J'j ds 1'a I, '1"1 'ifOI'J'jdOf.IJSV, av EtJrl 
XSQPÓY1J(fOY ir;; :;GO/YOUIJ.SY A/o'7rsíB1JY; vn Aía. Ka) '1'í '1"à tJrP(;/'/f.lJa'1"a 


 I 
 /- :. ; I 
" ß ':I' , ':I ':I' , /I' Ò ß " ' "" " Ò " \.... , 
Ell'1'a/ SA'1'IW; aAA EYuEV S O'J'jU'J'j(fO{.LSV aUTOI'. ay U'lrO '1"(JJY 'i1'YElJf.lJa,:,(,,)v 
f.IJ
 òuywf.lJsBa; àÀÀà {.Là At oUX 

E/. :;Gal '1";, ÈrrlJ1J'1'

 È(f'1"1 TOÚ'1"OU ;- 
or, comprising all of a long narrative that suits his argu- 
ment in a single sentence, presenting a lengthened series 
of events at a single glance,-as in the TIaga'7r'gEO"ßs;a :- 
nÉV'1"S 'làg ,,/s,,/óva(f/v 7;{.LÉgal /-,-óval, Èv alr;- OÕ'1"Or; à'i1'
r,,/E'ÀE 'Tà +suò
 
-}J/.LEìr; È'7r'UJ'1"EÚ(fa'1"S, - oi (ÞWXsÎ'; È'lrMo'J'1"O - ÈYÉòwx(t,Y ÉaUTOÙr;- à'lrW- 
ÀOYTO. 
But though the more business-like manner of mo- 
dern debate ap}Jfoaches llluch nearer the style of the 
Greek than the l
atin compositions, it must be adlnit- 
ted that it falls short of the great originals in the close- 
ness, and, as it ,vere, density of the arglunel1t ; in the 
habitual sacrifice of all ornament to use, or rather ill 
the constant union of the t,,",o; so that, \vhile a modern 
orator too frequently has his speech parcel1ed out into 
cOlnpartlnents, one devoted to argulnen t, another to 


* QuintilialJ. 
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declan1atiol1, a third to mere ornan1ent, as if he should 
say,-" Now your reason shall be convinced; now I am 
going to rouse your passions; and now you shall see 
how I can al11use your fancy,"-the more vigorous an- 
cient argued in declaiming, and made his very boldest 
figures subservient to, or rather an integral part of his 
reasoning. The most figurative and highly wrought 
passage in all antiquity is the famous oath in Demos- 
thenes; yet, in the l110st pathetic part of it, and when 
he seems to have left the furthest behind him the im- 
mediate subject of his speech, led away by the prodi- 
gious interest of the recollections he has excited; when 
he is naming the very tombs where the heroes of l\Ia- 
l'athon lie buried, he instantly, not abruptly, but by a 
most felicitous and easy transition, returns into the 
nlÎdst of the Inain argument of his whole defence- 
that the merits of public servants, not the success of 
their councils, should be the measure of the public gra- 
titude towards them-a position that runs through the 
whole speech, and to ,vhich he makes the funeral ho- 
nours bestowed alike on all the heroes, serve as a strik- 
ing and appropriate support. With the same ease does 
Virgil manage his celebrated transition in the Georgics; 
where, in the midst of the Thracian war, and while at 
an immeasurable distance from agricultural topics, the 
magician strikes the ground on the field of battle, where 
heln1ets are buried, and suddenly raises before us the 
lonely husbandman, in a remote age, peacefully tilling 
its soil, and driving his plough among the rusty armour 
and Inouldering remains of the ,varrior. * 
But if a further reason is required for giving the pre- 
fercnc
 to the Greek orators, ,ve 1nay find it in the 
greater diversity and ÏInportance of the subjects upon 
,vhich their speeches ,vere delivered. Besides the num- 


"* Georg. I. 493. ::4('ili('('t ct tt'mpus vcniet, cum finibus illis, &e. 
YOLo III. F 
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ber of admirable orations and of written argulnents 
upon causes merely forensic, we have every subject of 
public policy, all the great affairs of state, successively 
forming the topics of discussion. Compare them "vith 
Cicero in this particular, and the cOlltl"ast is striking. 
His finest oration for matter and diction together is in 
defence of an individual charged with murder, and 
there is nothing in the case to give it a public interest, 
except that the parties were of o})posite factions in the 
state, and the deceased a personal as well as political 
adversary of the speaker. His most exquisite perform- 
ance in point of diction, perhaps the most perfect prose 
composition in the language, ,vas addressed to one man, 
in palliation of another's having borne arms against 
him in a war with a personal rival. Even the Catilina- 
rians, his most splendid declamations, are principally 
denllllciations of a single conspirator; the Philippics, 
his most brilliant invectives, abuse of a profligate leader; 
and the Verrine orations, charges against an individual 
governor. J.\;Iany, indeed ahnost all the subjects of his 
speeches, rise to the rank of what the French term 
Causes celebres; but they seldom rise higher.*' Of 


* The cause of this difference between the Greek and Roman orators 
has been so strikingly described by a learned friend of mine, in the fol- 
lowing note upon the above passage
 tlmt the celebrity of his name, were 
I at liberty to mention it, is not l'equired to attract the l'eader's notice. 
"In Athens," says he, "an incessant struggle for independence, for 
power, or for liberty, could not fail to rouse the genius of every citizen- 
to force the highest talent to the highest station-to animate her coun- 
cils with a holy zeal-and to afford to her orators all that, according to 
the profoundest writers of antiquity, is necessary to the sublimest strains 
of eloquence. " l\lagna eloquentia sicut flamma materia alitur, a moti- 
bus excitatur, urendo clarescit.". Hers were not the holiday contests of 
men who sought to dazzle by the splcndour of their diction, the grace of 
their delivery, the pl'oprietyand richness of their imagery. Her debates 
were on the most serious business which can agitate men-the preser- 
vation of national liberty, honour, independence, and glory. The gifts 
of genius and the perfection of art shed, indeed, a lustre upon the most 
vigorous exertions of her orators-but the object of their thunders waR. 
to stir the energies of the men of Ath('nR, and to make tyrants tremble, 
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Demosthenes, on tIle other hand, \ve have not only 
many arglunents upon cases strictly private, and rela- 
ting to pecuniary matters (those generally called the 
'IòJfJJ'1'Jxo}), and many upon interesting subjects, more 
nearly approaching public questions, as, the speech 
against l\Iidias, \vhich relates to an assault on the 
speaker, but excels in spirit and vehemence perhaps all 
his other efforts; and some which, though personal, in- 
volve high considerations of public policy, as that Inost 


or l'ivals despair, Rome, on the other hand, mistress of the world, at the 
time when she was most distinguished 1))' genius and eloquence, owned 
no superior, hated no rival, dreaded no equal. Nations sought her pro- 
tection, kings bowed hefore her majesty, the bosom of her sole dnminion 
was disturbed by no struggle for national power, no alarm of foreign dan- 
ger. While she maintained the authority of ht"'r laws ovpr the civilized 
earth, and embraced under the flattel'ing name of allies those who could 
no longer resist her arms, the revolt of a barbarian king, or thp contests 
of bordering nations with each other, prolonged only t
ll she bul decided 
between them, served to amuse her citizens or her senate, without aftèet- 
ing their tranquillity. lIeI' government, though essentially free, was not 
so popular as the Athenian. The severity of her discipline, and the gra- 
vity of her manners, disposed her citizens less to those sudd
n and 
powerful emotions which both excited and followed the efFt-rts of the 
Greek orators. It seems, therefore, rea.3ona1)le to ('onclude, that tIlP 
character of Roman eloquence would be distinguished more by art than 
by passion, by science than by nature. The divisions and anin
osities of 
party, no doubt, would operate, and did operate with their accustol1wd 
force. But these are not like the generous fla.me which animates a whole 
nation to defend its lil-Jerty or its honour. The discussion of a law upon 
which the national safety could not depend, the question whether this or 
that general should take tbe command of an army, whether this or that 
province should be allotted to a particular minister, whether the petition 
of a city to be admitted to the privileges of Roman citizens should be 
granted, or whether some concession 
hould bp made to a suppliant king; 
-these, with the exception of the debates on the Catiline conspiracy, and 
one or two of the Philip.lJics, form the su.bjects of a public nature, on 
which the mighty genius and consummate art of Cicero were bestowed. 
'Ve are not, therefore, surprised to find that those of his orations, in 
which he Leal's the best comparison with his rival Demosthenes, were 
deliverpd in the forum in private causes. In some of these may be found 
examples of perhaps the very highest perfection to whieh the art can be 
carried, of clear, acute, convincing argument, of sÌ1'ong natural feeling, 
and of sudden 1Iurst8 of passion; always, however, restrained by the 
predominating influpncp of a highly ('ultivnf,pd art- an art littlp con- 
<,paled ." 
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beautiful and energetic speech against Aristocrates; 
but ,ve have all his immortal orations upon the state 
affairs of Greece-the IIegì 

e
chotJ, em bracing the his- 
tory of a twenty years' administration during the most 
critical period of Grecian story; and the Philippics, 
discussing every question of foreign policy, and of the 
stand to be made by the civilized world against the en- 
croaclllnents of the barbarians. Those speeches were 
delivered upon subjects the most ÏInportant and affect- 
ing that could be conceived to the whole community; 
the topics handled in theln were of universal applica- 
tion and of perpetual interest. To introduce a gene- 
ral observation the Latin orator must quit the imlne- 
diate course of his argument; he lnust for the moment 
lo
e sight of the object in view. But the A thellian 
can hardly hold too lofty a tone, or carry his view too 
extensively over the map of human affairs, for the vast 
range of his suhject-the fates of the ,vhole common- 
wealth of Greece, and the stand to be made by free and 
polished nations against barbaric tyrants. 
After forming and cl1astelling the taste by a diligent 
study of those perfect rnodels, it is necessary to acquire 
correct habits of cOlnposition in our own language, first 
by studying the best ,vriters, and next by translating 
copiously into it from the Greek. This is by far the 
best exercise that I am acquainted with for at once 
attaining a pure English diction, and avoiding the 
talneness and regularity of Inodern composition. But 
the English writers who really unlock the rich sources 
of the language, are those who flourished from the eud 
of Elizabeth's to the end of Queen Anne's reign; who 
used a good Saxon dialect with ease, but correctness 
and perspicuity
-learned in the ancient classics, but 
only enriching their mother tongue ,,'here the Attic 
could supply its dcfects,-l1ot ovcrlayillg it ,vith a 
profuse pedantic coinage of foreign ,vord
,-well prac- 
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tised in the old rules of cOlnposition or rather colloca- 
tion (O'ÚVBSO"Ç), which unite natural ease and variety with 
absolute harmony, and give the author's ideas to deve- 
lope themselves ,vith the more truth and simplicity 
\vhen clothed in the ample folds of inversion, or run 
from the exuberant to the elliptical without ever being 
either redundant or obscure. 'fhose great wits had no 
foreknowledge of such times as succeeded their brilliant 
age, ,vhen styles should arise, and for a season prevail 
over both purity, and nature, and antique recollections 
-now meretriciously ornamented, more than half 
French in the phrase, and to mere figures fantastically 
sacrificing the sense-now heavily and regularly fashion- 
ed as if by the plumb and rule, and by the eye rather 
than the ear, with a needless I)rofusion of ancient 
words and flexions, to displace those of our own Saxon, 
instead of temperately supplying its defects. Least of 
all could those lights of English eloquence have ima- 
gined that men should appear amongst us professing 
to teach composition, and ignorant of the whole of its 
rules, and incapable of relishing the beauties, or indeed 
apprehending the very genius of the language, should 
trea tits peculiar terms of expression and flexion as so 
man y inaccuracies, and practise their pupils in correct- 
ing the faulty English of Addison, and training do,vn 
to the mechanical rhythm of Johnson the lively and 
inimitable measures of Bolingbroke. 
But in exhorting you deeply to meditate on the 
beauties of our old English authors, the poets, the 
morali
ts, and perhaps Inore than all these the preach- 
ers of the Augustan age of English letters, do not 
imagine that I would pass over their great defects when 
compared with the rcno\vned standards of severe taste 
in ancient times. Addison n1ay have been pure and 
elegant; J)ryden airy and nervous; Taylor \vitty 
and fanciful; Hooker ,yeighty and various; but nonc 
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of thelIl united force ,vith beauty-the perfection of 
matter with the most refined and chastened style; 
and to one charge all, even the most faultless, are 
exposed-the offence unkno,vn in ancient times, but 
the besetting sin of later days-they al,vays overdid 
-never knowing or feeling when they had done 
tnougl]. In nothing, not even in beauty of colloéa- 
tion and harmony of rhythm, is the vast superiority of 
the chaste, vigorous, manly style of tIle Greek orators 
and writers more conspicuous than in the abstinent use 
of their prodigious faculties of expression. A single 
phrase-solnetimes a word-and the work is done- 
the desired impression is 111ade, as it were, with one 
stroke, there being nothing superfluous interposed to 
weaken the blo,v, or break its fall. The comlnanding 
idea is singled out; it is made to stand forward; all 
auxiliaries are rejected; as the Emperor Napoleon se- 
lected one point in the heart of his adversary's strength, 
and brought all his po\ver to bear upon that, careless 
of the other points, which he was sure to carry if he 
won the centre, as sure to have carried in vain if he 
left the centre unsubdued. Far otherwise do modern 
writers make their onset; they resemble rather those 
campaigners ,vho fit out twenty little expeditions at a 
time, to be a laughing stock if they fail, and useless if 
they succeed; or if they do attack in the right place, 
so divide their forces, from the dread of leaving any 
one point unassailed, that they can make no sensible 
impression where alone it avails them to be felt. It 
seems the principle of such authors never to leave any 
thing unsaid that can be said on anyone topic; to run 
down every idea they start; to let nothing pass; and 
leave nothing to the reader, but harass him with anti- 
cipating every thing that could possibly strike his mind. 
Compare with this effeminate laxity of speech, the manly 
severity of ancient eloquence; or of him who approach- 
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cd it, by the happy union of natural genius with leD.rned 
meditation; or of him who so marvellously approached 
still nearer with only the familiar knowledge of its least 
perfect ensamples. l\fark, I do beseech you, the se- 
vere simplicity, the subdued tone of the diction, in the 
most touching parts of the "old man Eloquent's". 
loftiest passages. In the oath, ,vhen he comes to the 
burial place where they repose by whom he is s,vearing, 
if ever a grand epithet were allowable, it is here-yet 
the only one he applies is ù'Yueoùr;-
a rroù, ÈJI Mugue
JlI 'Il'go- 
Ò ' '" , "' n "!. '" 
, 
XIII UVSUO'UV'TUr; 'TGùV 'Il'gorOVGùIl-XUI 'TOUr; Ell ",U'TUIUIr; 47rugara;;aflJEVOUr;- 
, , , 
 "!. '" , " "' A ' 1 
xal 'TOUr; Ell ..a",u/.lJUI IIUu{JJuXlJdaV'TUr;-XUI 'TOUr; E'7I' g'TS{JJldl'f, XU 
"!. "!.' ., " '" Ò " , ' ArAE>O "V"
 
t;fO",^Our; sTsgour; 'TOUr; SII 'TOIr; 1J{JJOdIOI(, {JJ1I1Jf.lJadl XSI{JJEJlOUr; .. 
... 
11 lIòga r;. \Vhell he would compare the effects of the 
Theban treaty in dispelling the dangers that com- 
passed the state round about, to the swift passing away 
of a stormy cloud, he satisfies hÍInself with t,vo words, 
r:Jd'7I'sg IIÉ
or;-the theme of just admiration to succeeding 
ages; and when he would paint the sudden approach 
of overwhelming peril to beset the state, he does it by 
a stroke the picturesque effect of which has not per- 
haps been enough noted-likening it to a whirlwind 
or a win ter torrent, c:J(j''7I'sg (j'X'l)<;;,'Z"òr; 
 XSI{JJág
(I
;. I t is worthy 
of ren1ark, that in by far the first of all Mr Burke's 
orations, the passage which is
 I believe, universally 
allowed to be the most striking, o,ves its effect to a 
figure t,vice introduced in close resemblance to these 
two great expressions, altI)ough certainly not in itnita- 
tion of either; for the original is to be found in Livy's 
description of Fabius's appearance to H
l1nibal. Hy- 
der's ven
eance is likened to " a black cloud, that hung 
for a while on the declivities of the mountains," and 
the people who suffered under its devastations, are de- 


· :Milton applied this phrase to Plato, as well he might; but of the 
orator it is yet more rlesC']"iptivc. 
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scribed as "envelol)ed in a whirlwind of cavalry." 
Whoever reads the whole passage, will, I think, adlnit 
that the effect is almost entirely produced by those t\VO 
strokes; that the alnplificatiol1s which accolnpany them, 
as the" blaékening of the horizon"-the " menacing 
meteor"-the " storm of unusual fire," rather disarn1 
than augment the terrors of the original black clou(l; 
and that the "goading spears of the drivers," and" the 
trampling of pursuing horses," somewhat abate the 
fury of the 'lv/lirlwin(l qf cavalrY.-
oIJÀsvolJrfÍ rs f.lJrUWlrotJ- 
/lJSVOI "rÛ (f'1'gsßÀOVf.lJSII01, says the Grecian master, to describe 
the wretched lot of those \vho had yielded to the wiles 
of the conqueror, in the vain hope of securing their li- 
berties in safety. Compare this with the choicest of 
1\1:r Burke's invectives of derision and pity upon the 
same subject-the sufferings of those \vho made peace 
with Regicide France-and ackno,vledge the mighty 
effect of relying upon a single stroke to produce a great 
effect-if you have the master hand to give it. "The 
King of Prussia has hypothecated in trust to the Regi- 
cides his rich anù fertile territories OIl the Rhine, as a 
pledge of his zeal and affection to the cause of liberty 
and equality. He has been robbed with unbounded 
liberty, and with the n10st levelling equality. The 
woods are "Tasted; the country is ravaged; property is 
confiscated; and the people are put to bear a double 
yoke, in the exactions of a tyrannical government, and 
in the contributions of a hostile conscription." "
"he 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, for his early sincerity, for his 
love of 11eace, and for his entire confidence in the amity 
of the assassins of his family, has been complimented 
with the name of the ' wilIest Sovereign in EurojJe.' 
This pacific Sololllon, or his philosophic cudgelled Ini- 
nistry, cudgelled by English and by French, \vhose 
wistloln and philosophy betwecn thenl have placed I
cg- 
horn in the ha
ds of the enelny of the Austrian falnily, 
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èt,nd driven the only profitable commerce of "fuscany 
from its only })ort." Turn now for refreshment to the 
Athenian artist- KUÀ
v r' oi '71'oÀÀoJ vuv à/J(s/À
cprJ.(flv 'ngs/'1'
r 
Xág'v, Ö'1'1 '/'oìç (þ/Àí'71''ï.'OU cpíÀou; È'iTÉ'1'ge+uv uu'/'oùr;, '1'ÒII ò' EùcpgaÎóv ÈwOouv. 
XUÀ
II "/ Ó Ò
fJ.Oç Ó '/'WII ' Ege'/'gIÉ",w, 6'1'1 '/'oùr; UfJ.S'1'Égour; fJ.ÈII '7rgsO'ßs/r; à'i'l"
':' 
"!. K "!.' Ò " , Ò ., Ò "!. I , , , 
^uO's, ^H'1'agxCf svs GùXSII CW'1'OIiO otJ^SUOUO'I rE f,kuO''/'lroufJ.svol XUI 
O''1'gSßÀO ÚfJ.S VOl, Phil. 3.-Upon some very rare occasions 
indeed, the orator, not content with a single blow, pours 
himself all forth in a full torrent of invective, and then 
we recognise the man who was said of old to eat shields 
and steel-àO''i'I''íòur; xuJ xu<rU'i'l"SÀ'/'U
 È O'OíCIJ 110 But still the ef- 
fect is produced without repetition or diffuseness. I 
am not aware of any such expanded passage as the in- 
vective in the IIsgJ 
'1'scpállou against those who had be- 
trayed the various States of Greece to Philip. I t is 
indeed a noble passage; one of the most brilliant, per- 
haps the most highly coloured, of any in Demosthenes; 
but it is as condensed and rapid as it is rich and varied. 
_H AIIOgGù'i'l"OI f,klugoJ xuì xóÀuxsr; xuJ å.ÀáO''1'ogsr;, 
xgGù'1''1JgluO'fJ.Évol .,.àr; éuu'1'
\ 
tl ' ò ' ,"!. A ' ", .o'F. "!. ' ,.. Ò ' 
exuO''/'ol 'i'l"u<rgl ur;, '1'?j1l S^SuuSgIUIi 'i'l"gO'71'S'71'GùXO'1'S' r.rgo'/'sgoli f,kSIi 'V1^1'7r'7r'fJ, !lUll = 
, AÀs;r.hòg'fJ-<rß rUO''1'gJ I.LS'1'gOUV'1'S' xuJ '/'oìç uiO'XíO''/'o,ç '1'
1I sùòUIfJ.ovíuv-'1'
V 
ò' ÈÀsuOsgíuv xuJ '1'Ò fJ.'1JÒÉIIU ËXSIV òSO''i'I''Ó'1''1Jv UU'1'WII (ä 'roìç 'i'l"gO'1'sgolr; "EÀÀ'1JO'/II 
ögol <rWII åruO
1I 
O'u
 xu) xUllóllsr;), ållu'1's'f'gocpó'1'Sr; (llsg) 
'/'scp). *- 
This requires no contrast to make its merit shine forth; 
but compare it with any of Cicero's invectives-that, 
for instance, in the third Catilinarian, against the con- 
spirators, where he attacks them regularly under six 
different heads, and in above twenty times as many 
words; and ends ,vith the kno,vn and very moderate 


* The object of chief abhorrence to the old Greeks is remarkably ex- 
pressed in this passage-
eO'91'Ó'T'" is the correlative of 
oüÀo,-and the 
meaning of 
eO'91'ó'T"\I 
xel\l a.Ù'T{;\I is, "havin
 an owner or proprietor of 
themselves," that is, "being the property, the chattcls of any 011(',"- 
and this they justly deemed the last of human miseries. The addition 
of the cart-whip, a11d a tropieal climate, would not probably have been 
{'steemed by thpm an alleviation of the lot of slay{'ry. 
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jest of their comnlander keeping" Scortorulll cohortelll 
Prætoriam.' , 
The great poet of modern Italy, Dante,*' approached 
nearest to the ancients in the quality of which I have 
been speaking. In his finest passages you rarely find 
an epithet; hardly ever more than one; and never two 
efforts to embody one idea. "A g"uisa di Leon quando 
si po.Y{l," is the single trait by which he compares the 
dignified air of a stern personage to the expression of 
the lion slO'wly laying him down. I t is remarkable 
that Tasso copies the verse entire, but he destroys its 
whole effect by filling up the majestic idea, adding this 
line, " Giru'lldo gli occhi e non 'Jno1Jendo il passo." 
A better illustration could not easily be found of the 
difference between the ancient and the modern style. 
Another is furnished by a later imitator of the same 
great nlaster. I know no passage of the Dicina Com- 
lnedia, lnore excursive than the description of evening 
in the Purgatorio ; yet the }Joet is content \vith some- 
,,-hat enlarging on a single thought-the tender recol- 
lections which that hour of Ineditation gives the travel- 


* This great poet abounds in such master strokes. To give only a few 
examples. The flight of doves: 
Con l' ali aperte e ferme al dolce nido 
\r olan per I'äer, dal voleI' portate.-(Inf. v.) 
The gnawing of a skull by a mortal enemy: 
Co' denti 
Che furo all' OS80, come d"un can, forti.-(Inf. xxxiii.) 
The venality and simoniacal practices of the Romish church: 
Là dove Cristo tutto dì si merca.-(Parad. xvii.) 
The perfidy of a Bourbon: 
Senz' arme n'esce, e solo con la lancia 
Con la qual giostrò Giuda.-(Purg. xx.) 
The pains of dependance: . 
Tu proverai sì come sa di sale 
Lo pane altrui, e com' è duro calle 
J.JO scenrlere e"l salir per l' altrui scale.-(Parad. xvii.) 
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ler, at the fall of the first night he is to pass away fronl 
home, when he hears the distant knell of the expiring 
day. Gray adopts the idea of the knell in nearly the 
words of the original, and adds eight other circumstan- 
ces to it, IJresenting a kind of ground-pJan, or at least 
a catalogue, an accurate enumeration (like a natural 
historian's), of everyone particular belonging to night- 
fall, so as wholly to exhaust the subject, and leave no- 
thing to the imagination of the reader. Dante's six 
verses, too, have but one epithet, dolci, applied to anlÏci. 
Gray has thirteen or fourteen; some of them Jnere re- 
petitions of the same idea which the verb or the sub- 
stantive conveys-as drowsy tinkling lulls,-the mop- 
ing owl c01JlplaiJls,-the ploughlnan plo(ls his 'lveary 
way. Surely when we contrast the simple and com- 
manding lnajesty of the ancient writers with the su- 
perabundance and diffusion of the exhaustive method, 
we may be tempted to feel that there lurks SOlne aHoy 
of bitterness in the excess of sweets. rrhis was so fully 
recognised by the ,vise ancients, that it became a prp- 
verb among them, as we learn from an epigram still 
preserved, 


E ' , , , 
" '1"1)11 P.S'1"gIOT1)7'a, 
n .... Ò ", " 
 ' " , 
all "" '7rSgl""'1"OIl axalgoll, S'ifSI AOYO' slf'1"l '7raÀaIO;, 
· n ,....,'\ . Ò 
 ' , , 
 ' 

J.' xal 'Z"ou /.IJEAI'Z"O" '1" '7rASOII Elf'1"l 'XOAr;. 


In forming the taste by much contemplation of those 
antique models, and acquiring the habits of easy and 
chaste composition, it must not be Î1nagined that an 
the labour of the orator is ended, or that he may then 
dauntless and fluent enter upon his office in the public 
assembly. Much preparation is still required before 
each exertion, if rhetorical excellence is aimed at. I 
should lay it down as a rule, admitting of no excep- 
tion, that a Jnan will speak well in proportion as he hal't 
,vritten much; and that with equal talents, he will be 
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the finest extelnpore speaker, when no tÎ1ne for prel)a': 
ring is allowed, who has prepared himself the most 
sedulously when he had an opportunity of delivering a 
premeditated speech. All the exceptions which I have 
ever heard cited to this principle, are apparent ones 
only; proving nothing more than that some few men, 
of rare genius, have beconle great speakers ,vithout 
preparation; in nowise she,ving, that with preparation 
they would not have reached a much higher pitch of 
excellence. The adnlitted superiority of the ancients 
in all oratorical accomp1ishlnents, is the best proof of 
my position; for their careful preparation is undeni- 
able; nay, in Demosthenes (of wholn Quinctilian says, 
that his stile indicates more premeditation - pIllS 
cllræ-than Cicero's) we can trace, by the recurrence 
of the same passage, with progressive improvements 
in different speeches, how nicely he polished the 
more exquisite parts of his compositions. I could 
point out favourite passages, occurring as often as 
three several times with variations, and manifest 
amendnlent. 
I am now requiring, not merely great preparation 
while the speaker is learning his art, but after he has 
accolnplished his education. The most splendid effort 
of the most luature orator ,viII be always finer for being 
previously elaborated with much care. There is, no 
doubt, a charm in extell1pOraneous elocution, derived 
from the appearance of artless unpremeditated effusion, 
called forth by the occasion, and so adapting itself to 
its exigencies, which Inay compensate the manifold 
defects incident to this kind of composition: that which 
is inspired by the unfor<:seen circumstances of the mo- 
ment, ,viII be of necessity suited to those circumstances 
in the choice of the topics, and pitched in the tone of 
the execution, to the feelings upon ,vhich it is to ope- 
rate. These are great virtues: it is another to avoid 
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the besetting vice of modern oratory-the overdoing 
every thing-the exhaustive Inethod-which an off- 
hand speaker has no tÌIne to fall ipto, and he accord- 
ingly will take only the grand and effective view: 
nevertheless, in oratorical lnerit, such effusions must 
needs be very inferior; llluch of the pleasure they pro- 
duce depends upon the hearer's surprise, that in such 
circumstances any thing can be delivered at all, rather 
than upon his deliberate judglllent, that he has heard 
an y thing very excellent in itself. 'Vema y rest as- 
sured that the highest reaches of the art, and \vithout 
any necessary sacrifice of natural effect, can only be 
attained by him \vho viell considers, and maturely 
prepares, and oftentimes sedulo 1 lsly corrects and re- 
fines his oration. Such preparation is quite consistcnt 
\vith the introduction of passages prolnpted by the oc- 
casion; nor will the transition froln the one to the 
other be perceptible in the execution of a practised I 
master. I have kno,vn attentive and skilful hearers 
completely deceived in this matter, and taking for ex- 
temporaneous passages \vhich previously existed in 
manuscript, and \vere pronounced without the variation 
of a particle or a pause. Thus, too, we are told by Cicero 
in one of his epistles, that having to make, in Pompey's 
presence, a speech after Crassus had very unexpectedly 
taken a particular 1ine of argulllent, he exerted him- 
self: and it appears successfully, in a marvcllous man- 
ner, lnightily assistcd, in what he said extempore, by 
his habit of rhetorical preparation, and introducing 
skilfully, as the inspiration of the moment, all his 
fayourite comlllon-11Iaces, with some of which, as we 
gather from a good-humoured joke at his own expense, 
Crassus had interfered: "Ego autenl ipse, Dî Boni! quo- 
1110do &VSl7r'sgl7r'sgsuo'áp,r;v novo auditori Pompeio! Si unquam 
mihi 'iTEgíOÒOI, si xap,'iTrÛ, si ÈvBup,
p,wra, si xa<rao'xsuaJ, su})pe- 
ditaycrullt, iHo teu1pore. Quid multa? clamores.- 
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Etenim hæc erat Ù'7rÓe
dIÇ, de gravitate ordinis, de eques- 
tri concordia, de consensione Italiæ, de immortuis reli- 
quiis conjurationis'l de vilitate, de otio-nôsti jam in 
hâc materiâ SOI1ÎtUS' 110stros; tanti fuerunt, ut ego eo 
brevior SiIU, quod eos usque isthinc exauditos putem." 
(Ep. ad Att. I. 14.) 
If: from contelnplating the means of acquiring elo- 
quence, ,ve turn to the noble purposes to ,vhich it nlay 
be made subservient, ,ve at once per
eive its prodigious 
importance to the best interests of mankind. The 
greatest masters of the art have concurred, and upon 
the greatest occasion of its display, in pronouncil1g 
that its estimation depends on the virtuous and ra- 
tional use lnade of it. Let their sentiments be en- 
graved OIl your lnemory in their 0" 11 pure and appro- 
priate diction. KuÀòll (says Æschincs) '1'nV /ÚII ÒUZIIOIUJI tJrgoul- 
'" .11 ' ß ' '\ ' ò ' 
 ' , .... t, , , ,\' '11 
gU(fUUI 'l'ct =^'1'ld'1'U, '1'1j1l E tj;c/"/U'EIfJ,Y 'T'1i1l '1'OU g1]'1'ogoç itrhl '1'011 ^OYOII 'irS/oE/II 
, " , Ò ' , \" " , , ^' 
 
'i'OU
 aXOUOII<:'U
-EI E f.L7J, '1'7JV EiJYVCAJP,Oð'iJlI1i1l aEI '7rgO'1'UX':'EOII '1'OU ^or ou - 
lKU'1'à K'1'7J(j/

II'1'O
). "E(f;'1 (says his illustrious antagonist) 
0' oùx Ó ÀÓYo, '1'OÜ g1]'1'ogo; Típ.IOr;, oùò' Ó '1'ÓIIO
 'i
ç 
CAJII1j" ctJ,Àà '1'Ò ':"(l.ù'1'à 
'll'go(ugÛtrOUI Toì; 
oÀì,oÌÇ,- (' Y-::Èg K'1'1](j'.) 


It is but. reciting tIle ordinary praises of the art of 
persuasion, to remind you how sacred truths may be 
most ardently promulgated at the altar-the cause of 
oPlJressed innocence be Inost powerfully defended-the 
Inarch of ,vicked rulers be Inost triunlphantly resisted 
-defiance tbe Dl0St terrible be hurled at the O}lpreS- 
80r's head. In great convulsions of public affairs, or 
in bringing about salutary changes, everyone confesses 
ho,v Ï1nportant an ally eloquence must be. But in 
peaceful times, when the progress of events is slow and 
even as the silent and unheede<\. pace of time, and the 
jars of a mighty tumult in foreign and domestic con- 
cerns can no longer be heard, then too she flourishes,- 
protectress of Jiherty,-pntroness of improvement,- 
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guardian of all the blessings that can be sho",.ered up- 
on the mass of human kind; nor is her form ever seen 
but on ground consecrated to free institutions. "Pa- 
cis comes, otiique socia, et jam bene constitutæ reipub- 
Hcæ alunlna eloquentia." '-ro me, calmly revolving 
these things, such pursuits seem far more noble objects 
of aInbition than any upon which the vulgar herd of 
busy men lavish prodigal their restless exert\ons. To 
diffuse useful information,-to further intellectual re- 
fÌnen1ent, sure forerunner of moral improvement,-to 
hasten the coming of the bright day when the dawn of 
general knowledge shall chase away the lazy, lingeriug 
mists, even from the base of the social great 11yramid ;- 
this indeed is a high calling, in \vhich the most splen- 
did talents and consummate virtue may \vell press on- 
ward, eager to bear a part. I kno\v that I speak in a 
place consecrated by the pious ,visdom of ancient times 
to the instruction of but a select portion of the com- 
munity . Yet from this classic ground bave gone forth 
those whose genius, not their ancestry, ennobled then1 ; 
whose incredible lnerits have opened to all ranks the 
temple of science; \vhose illustrious example has made 
the humblest emulous to climb steeps no longer inac- 
cessible, and enter the unfolded gates, burning in the 
sun. I speak in that city \vhere Black having once 
taught, and 'Vatt learned, the grand experiment ,vas 
after\vards made in our day, and with entire success, to 
demonstrate that the IIÎghest intellectual cultivation is 
perfectly compatible \vith the daily cares and toils of 
working Inen ; to she\v by thousands of living examples 
that a keen relish for the most sublime truths of science 
belongs alike to every class of mankind. 
To promote this, of all objects the most important, 
men of talents and of influence I rejoice to behold 
pressing forward in every part of the empire; but I 
wait with Î1npatient anxiety to see the same course 
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pursued by men of high station in society, and by men 
of rank in the world of letters. It shouJd seen1 as if 
these felt some little lurking jealousy, and those ,vere 
son1ewhat scared by feelings of alarill-the one and the 
other smoely alike groundless. No man of science needs 
fear to see the day ,vhen scientific excellence shall be 
too vulgar a cOlllmodity to bear a high price. The 
Illore widely knowledge is spread, the more ",-ill they 
be prized whose happy lot it is to extend its bounds by 
discovering new truths, or lllultiply its uses by invent- 
ing new modes of applying it in practice. Their nUlll- 
bers will indeed be increased, and among thelll more 
Wat.ts and more Franklins will be enrolled aillong the 
lights of the world, in proportion as III ore thousands of 
the \vorkillg classes, to which Franklin and Watt be- 
longed, have their thoughts turned towards philosophy; 
but the order of discoverers and inventors win still be a 
select few, and the only material variation in their pro- 
portion to the bulk of nlankilld will be, that the mass 
of tlJe ignorant Inultitude being progressively diminish- 
ed, the body of those will be incalculably increased who 
are worthy to adillire genius, and able to besto\v upon 
its possessors an imillortal fame. 
To those, too, who feel alarmed as statesillen, and 
friends of existing establishments, I ,vould address a 
fe\v words of comfort. Real knowledge never pro- 
moted either turbulence or unbelief; but its progress 
is the forerunner of liberality and enlightened tolera- 
tion. 'Vhoso dreads these, let him tremble; for he 
may be \-vell assured that thcir day is at length 
COlne and must put to sudden flight the evil spirits of 
tyranny and persecution, \vhich haunted the long night 
no,v gone do\vn the sky. As men will no longer suffer. 
then1selves to be led blindfold in ignorance, so will they 
no Inore yield to the vile principle of judging and treat- 
ing their felIo,v creatures, not according to the intrin- 
3 
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sic merit of their actions, but according to the accidental 
and involuntary coincidence of their opinions. The 
Great Truth has finally gone forth to all the ends of 
the earth, THAT lUAN SHALL NO l\IORE RENDER 
ACCOUNT TO l\IAN :FOR HIS BELIEF, OVER ,rHICH 
HE HAS HIl\ISELF NO CONTROL. Henceforword, no- 
thing shall prevail upon us to praise or to blame any 
one for that which he can no more change tban he can 
the hue of his skin or the height of his stature. Hence- 
forward, treating with entire respect those who conscien- 
tiously differ from ourselves, the only practical effect 
of the difference will be, to make us enlighten the ig- 
norance 011 one side or the other from which it springs, 
by instructing them, if it be theirs; ourselves, if it be 
our O'Vll, to the end that the only kind of unanimity 
may be produced which is desirable among rational 
beings-the agreelnent proceeding from full conviction 
after the freest discussion. Far then, very far, from the 
universal spread of knowledge being the object of just 
apprehension to those ,vho watch over the peace of the 
country, or have a deep interest in the perlTIanenCe of 
her institutions, its sure effect win be the removal of 
the only dangers that threaten the public tranquillity, 
and the addition of all that is wanting to confirnl her 
internal strength. 
Let llle, therefore, indulge in the hope, that, alllong 
the illustrious youths wholn this ancient kingdolll, 
famed alike for its nobility and its learning; bas pro- 
dured, to continue her faIlle through after ages, possi- 
bly among those I now - address, there l11ay be found 
SOllle one-I ask no 11l0re-willing to give a hright 
exalnple to other nations in a path yet untrodden, by 
taking the lead of his fello\v-citizens,-not in frivolous 
aUlusell1cnts, nor in the degrading pursuits of the anl- 
bitious vulgar,-but in the truly noble task of enlight- 
ening the Blass of his countryulcn, and of leaving- his 
YOLo III. G 
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own name no longer encircled, as heretofore, with bar- 
baric splendour, or attached to courtly gewga\vs, but 
illustrated by the honours most worthy of our rational 
nature-coupled with the diffusion of knowledge-and 
gratefully pronounced through all ages by millions 
whom his wise beneficence has rescued from ignorance 
and vice. 'fo him I will say, "Homines ad Deos nullâ 
re propius accedunt quam salutem hominibus dando: 
nihil habet nec fortuna tua majus quam ut possis, nee 
natura tua Inelius quam ut velis servare quampluri- 
mos." 'fhis is the true lnark for the aim of all who 
either prize the enjoyment of pure happiness, or set a 
right value upon a high and unsullied renown.-And 
if the benefactors of mankind, when they rest from 
their pious labours, shall be permitted to enjoy here- 
after, as an appropriate reward of their virtue, the pri- 
vilege of looking do,vn upon the blessings \vith which 
their toils and sufferings have clothed the scene of their 
former existence; do not vainly imagine that, in a 
state of exalted purity and wisdom, the founders of 
mighty dynasties, the conquerors of new empires, or 
the more vulgar crowd of evil-doers, who have sacrificed 
to their o,vn aggrandisement the good of their fellow- 
creatures, \vill be gratified by contemplating the mOl1U- 
D1ents of their inglorious fame:- theirs ",
ill be the 
delight-theirs the triumph-\vho can trace the remote 
effects of their enlightened benevolence in the improved 
condition of their species, and exult in the reflectioll
 
that the prodigious change they no\v sillvey, ,vith eyes 
that age and sorro\v call make dim no more-of know- 
ledge become po\ver-virtue sharing in the ílominion- 
superstition trampled under foot-tyral1ny driven from 
the world-are the fruits, precious, though costly, and 
though late reaped, yet long enduring, of all the hard- 
ships and all the hazards they encountered here belo'v ! 
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TO 


GEORGE BIRKBECK, 1\1. D., 
"'. R. t-5.. 


PRESIDENT OF THE L01\DON MECHANICS' INSTI'l'U1'ION. 


As I have chiefly in deference to your opinion, sanc- 
tioned by that of our fellow-labourers in the North, 
undertaken to make the following pages public at tI1C 
present moment, I beg leave to inscribe them with 
your name. 
You are aware that they contain a portion of a larger 
discourse, which more pressing but less agreeable pur- 
suits have long prevented me from finishing, upon the 
important subject of Popular Education, in its three 
branches, Infant Schools, Elementary Schools (for read- 
ing and Writing), and Adult Schools. I t is only with 
the second of these branches that the Legislature can 
safely interfere. Any meddling on the part of Govern- 
ment \vith the first would be inexpedient;* with the 
last, perilous to civil and religious liberty. In confor- 


III The ne(
essity of the Legislature promoting Infant Schools has, since 
1825, becomc apparent to all, and must be allowed to have far outstripped 
the measure here I'eferred to. 
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mity with this opinion, I have brought the question of 
Elementary Education repeatedly before Parliament, 
where the lukewarmness of many, and the honest and 
by me ever to be respected scruples. of some, have 
hitherto much obstructed my design; the other two 
branches belong to the country at large. Having, in 
concert with those friends who hold the same doctrines, 
endeavoured to establish Infant Schools, it seenlS to 
follow from the same view of the subject, that I should 
lend any little help in my power towards fixing public 
attention upon the Education of Adults; by discussing 
the best means of aiding the people in using the kno,v- 
ledge gained at Schools, for their moral and intellec- 
tual improvement. 
A considerable portion of the Observations was in- 
serted in the Edinburgh Review, together with a good 
deal of other matter, and with one or two statements in 
which I do not altogether concur. 
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I BEG IN by assuming that there is no class of the 
commul1ityso entirely occupied with labour as not to have 
an hour or t\VO every other day at least, to bestow upon 
the pleasure and improvement to be derived from read- 
ing-or so poor as not to have the means of contribut- 
ing sOInething towards purchasing this gratification, 
the enjoyment of which, beside the present amusement, 
is the sm"est ,yay both to raise our character and better 
our condition.-Let us consider how the attainnlent of 
this inestimable advantage may be most successfully 
promoted. 
It is no doubt manifest, that the people themselves 
must be the great agents in accomplishing the work of 
their o\vn instruction. Unless they deeply feel the 
usefulness of kno,vledge, and resolve to make some sa- 
crifices for the acquisition of it, there can be no reaSOll- 
able prospect of this grand object being attained. But 
it is equally clear, that to wait until the whole people 
with one accord take the determination to labour in 
this good work, would be endless. A portion of the com- 
munity may be sensible of its advantages, and ,villing 
at any fair price to seek them, long before the same 
laudable feeling beconles universal; and their success- 
ful efforts to hcttcr their intellectual condition cannot 
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fail to spread more widely the love of learning, and the 
disrelish for sensual and vulgar gratifications. 
But although the people must be the source and 
the iustrunlents of their own improvement, they may 
be essentially aided in their efforts to instruct them- 
selves. Impediments \vhich might be sufficient to re- 
tard or wholly to obstruct their progress,. may be re- 
moved; and efforts which, unassisted, might prove 
fruitless, arising perhaps from a transient, or only a 
partial enthusiasm for the attainment of knowledge, 
may, through judicious encouragement, become effec- 
tual, and settle into a lasting and ul1iversal habit. A 
little attention to the difficulties that principally beset 
the \vorking classes in their search after infonnation, 
\villlead us to the kno\vledge both of the direction in 
\vhich their more affiuent neighbours can lend them 
most valuable assistance, and of the part which must 
be borne by themselves. 
Their difficulties may all be classed under one or 
other of two heads-want of money, and want of time. 
To the first belongs the difficulty of obtaining those 
books and instructors which persons in easier circum- 
stances can comlnand; and to the second it is o\vil1g 
that the same books and instructors are not adapted to 
then}, which suffice to teach persons who have leisure 
to go through the whole course of any given branch of 
science. In SOlne lines of employment, there is a pe- 
culiar difficulty in finding time for acquiring know- 
ledge; as in those \vhich require severe labour, or, 
though less severe, yet in the open air; for here the 
tendency to sleep im111ediately after it ceases, and the 
greater portion of sleep required, oppose yery seriou
 
obstacles to instruction; on the other hand, those oc- 
cupations are less unfa\'ourable to reflection, and ha\'e 
a considerahle tendcncy to enlarge the Iniud. 
rrhp first method, thell
 which sugg-csts itself for pro- 
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Inoting knovvledge among the poor, is the encourage- 
nlent of cheap puhlications; and in no country is thi
 
more wanted than in Great BI.itain, "There, "vith all our 
expertness in manufactures, "ve have never succeedeò 
in printing books at so little as double the price re- 
quired by our neighbours on the continent. A gown, 
which any where else \vould cost half-a-guinea, lnay be 
made in this country for half-a-crown; but a volume, 
fully as well or better printed, and on IJaper which, if 
not as fine, is quite fine enough, and far more agree- 
able to the eyes, than could be bought in London for 
half a guinea, costs only six francs, or less than five 
shillings, at Paris. The high price of labour in a trade 
\vhere so little can be done, or at least has been done 
by machinery, is one of the causes of this difference. 
But the direct tax upon paper is another; and the de- 
tern1Ínation to print upon paper of a certain price is a 
third; and the aversion to crowd the page is a fourth. 
Now all of these, except the first, may be got over. 
'-rhe duty on paper is threepence a pound, ,vhich must 
increase the price of an octavo volume eightpence or 
ninepence; and this upon paper of every kind, and 
printing of every kind; so that if by whatever Ineans 
the 11rice of a book \vere reduced to the lo,vest, say to 
three or four shillings, about a fourth or a fifth lllust 
be added for the tax; and this book, brought as low as 
possible to accommodate the poor luan, with the coarsest 
paper and nlost ordinary type, must pay exactly as much 
to Government as the finest hot-pressed \\Tork of the 
same size. This tax ought, therefore, hy all means, 
to be given up 
 but though, from its heing the sanle 
upon all pa})er used ill printing.. no part of it ran 
be saved Ly using coarse paper, HIuch of it Inay be 
saved by cro,vding the letterpress, and having a very 
narro\v Inargill. rrhis expcrÏ1ncnt has been tried of 
late in l"olldon upon a con
iderahle scale; hut it Inay 
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easily be carried a great deal further. Thus, Hume's 
History* has been begun; and one volulne, containing 
about two and a half of the formel' editions, has been 
published. tIt is sold for 68. 6d. ; but it contains a 
great number of cuts neatly executed; the paper is 
much better than is necessary; and the printing is 
perfectly well done. Were the cuts omitted, and the 
most ordinary paper and type used, the price might be 
reduced to 4s. or 4s. 6d.; and a book might thus be 
sold for 128. or 14s., which now costs perhaps above 
two pounds. A repeal of the tax upon paper, which 
is truly a tax upon knowledge, and falls the heaviest 
upon those who lTIOst ,vant instruction, would further 
reduce the price to 9s. or lOSe 
The method of publishing in numbers is admirdbly 
suited to the CirCUlTIstances of the classes whose income 
is derived from wages. Twopence is easily saved in a 
week by almost any labourer; and by a mechanic six- 
pence in a \veek may without difficulty be laid by. 
Those who have not attended to such matters, wOlùd 
be astonished to find how substantial a meal of infor- 
mation may be had by t\vopenny-,vorths. Seven num- 
bers, for fourteenpence, comprise Franklin's Life and 
Essays; four for eightpellce, Bacon's Essays; and 
thirty-six for six shillings, the ,vhole of the Arabian 
Nights. Cook's Voyages, in threepenny numbers, with 
many good engravi11gs, may be had complete for seven 
shillings; and Plutarch's Lives, for ten shillings, win 
soon be finished.t The l\iirror, a ""veekly publication, 
containing much matter of harmless and even improv- 
ing amusen1ent, selected with very considerable taste, 


'* It is to be regretted that any edition of this popular work shoul
 
ever be published without notes, to warn the reader of the author's par- 
t.iality when moved by the interest of civil and ecclesiastical controversy, 
and his careless and fanciful narrative when occupied with other eventfll. 
t Dolby's Cheap lJistories. :t Limbh
d's Classics. 
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has besides, in almost every nUlnber, inforlnatioll of a 
most instructive kind. Its great circulation must prove 
highly beneficial to the bulk of the people. I under- 
stand, that of some parts up,vards of 80,000 were 
11rinted, and there can be no doubt that the entertain- 
ment which is derived from reading the !ighter essays, 
may be made the means of conveying knowledge of a 
Inore solid and useful description-a consideration 
which I trust the conductor will always bear in mind. 
The l\lechanics' l\fagazine, * most ably edited by Mr 
Robertson, has from its establishment had an extensive 
circulation; and it communicates for threepence å-week 
far more valuable information, both scientific and prac- 
tical, than was ever before placed within the reach of 
those who could afford to pay six times as much for 
it. A similar work is published at Glasgow upon the 
same plan. The Chemist, also for threepence, is 
learnedly and judiciously conductçd by 1\1r Hodgkin, 
and contains an admirable collection of the most use- 
ful chemical papers and intelligence. A l\fechanics' 
Register has lately been begun, and with immediate 
success. It is a ,veekly paper, for the saIne price; 
and although, being principally intended for the use 
of the workmen, it besto,vs peculiar attention on ,vl1at- 
ever concerns that order, yet the occurrences which it 
cOlnlnunicates, and the discussions which it contains, 
are also those Inost interesting to philosophers them- 
selves. The day, indeed, seems now to break, "vhell 
we may hope to see 110 marked line of separation be- 
tween the t,vo classes. I trust another distinction "viII 
also soon be known no more. The circulation of cheap 
,yorks of a lllCrel) amusing kind, as well as of those 


* Knight and Lac) ; who have done grcat ðervice hy puhlishing other 
works of singular eheaplle
s aud merit. Tlw DictionaJ'Y of Architectur(' 
itS one of thp most ('xtr
ordinar,v in thiH l'pt;pl'(.t. 
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connected ,yith the arts, is at present very great in 
England; those of an aspect somevvhat 11lore forbidding, 
though at once nloral, interesting, and most useful, is 
very IÏ1nited; ,vhile in Scotland there is a considerable 
demand for theIne IIabits of reading longer forn1ed 
in that country, have taught the inhabitants, that no- 
thing ill reality can be more attractive than the pro- 
found wisdoll1 of every day's application, sustained by 
unbounded learning, and embellished with the most 
brilliant fancy, which so richly furnishes every page of 
the Essays of Bacon. 
It is undoubtedly from the circunlstance just Inen- 
tioned, that in looking over the list of those cheap pub- 
lications, ,vhich are unconnected ,vith the arts, we cer- 
tainly do 110t find many that are of a very instructive 
cast; anù here it is that son1ething may be doue by 
way of encouragenlent. 'l'hat the dClnand for books, 
cheap as well as dear, lTIUSt tend to produce them, no 
one denies; but then it is equally certain, that the 
l)ublication of cheap books increases the number of 
readers all10ng the l)oor; and one can hardly conceive 
a greater benefit than those would confer, who should 
make a judicious selection from our best authors upon 
ethics, politics, and history, and promote cheap editions 
of them in nUlnbers, ,vithout \vaiting until the demand 
was such as to make the sale a lllatter of perfect cer- 
tainty. Lord John Russell, in his excellent and in- 
structive speech upon Parliamentary l
eform, delivered 
in 1822, stated, that" an establishnlent was comlnenceù 
a fev\' years ago, by a nunlber of individuals, ,vith a 
capital of 110t less than a Inillion, for the purpose of 
l)rillting standard ,yorks at a cheap rate;" and he added, 
that it had been" very llluch checked in its operation 
by one of those acts for the suppression of kno,vledgc 
,vhich ,vere passed in the year 1819, although one of 
its rules 'was not to aHo,v the venders of its 
'orks to 
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sell any book 011 the political controversies of the day." 
The only part of this plan which appears at all ol)jec- 
tiollable, is the restriction upon politics. \Vhy should 
not political, as wen as all other works, be published 
in a cheap form, and in numbers? That history, the 
nature of the constitution, the doctrines of political 
econolny, may safely be disseminated in this s}lape, no 
luan no\v-adays \vill be hardy enough to deny. Popu- 
lar tracts, indeed, on tIle latter subject, ought to be 
. much more extensively circulated for the good of tlle 
working classes, as ",.ell as of their superiors. The in- 
terests of both are deeply concerned in sounder views 
being taught them; I can hardly imagine, for example, 
a greater service being rendered to the men, than ex- 
pounding to them the true principles and mutual rela- 
tions of population and ,vages ; and both tIley and their 
masters will assuredly experience the effects of the pre- 
vailing ignorance upon such questions, as soon as any 
interruption shall happen in the commercial prosperity 
of the country, if indeed the present course of things, 
daily tending to lo\ver wages as ,veH as profits, and set 
the two classes in opposition to earh other, shaH not 
of itself bring on a crisis. To aHow, or rather to in- 
duce the people to take part in those discussions, is 
therefore not merely safe, but most wholesome for the 
community, and Jet some points connected with them 
are matter of pretty warm contention in the present 
times; but these may be freely handled, it seems, with 
safety; indeed, unless they are so bandIed, such sub- 
jects cannot be discussed at aU. "Thy, then, may not 
every topic of politics, party as well as gencral
 be 
treated of in cheap publications? It is Ilighly useful 
to the community that the true principles of the COll- 
stitution, ecclesiastical and civil, should be \Ven under- 
stood by every man '\\.ho lives under it. 'fhe great in- 
terests of civil and relîgious liherty are lnightily pro- 
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lnoted by such wholesoIne instruction; but the good 
order of society gains to the full as much by it. The 
peace of the country, and the stability of the Govern- 
ment, could not be more effectually secured than by the 
universal diffusion of this kind of kno,vledge. The 
abuses which through tilne have crept into the practice 
of the constitution, the errors committed in its admi- 
nistration, and the improvements which a change of cir- 
cumstances require even in its principles, may most fitly 
be expounded in the same manner. And if any man or 
set of men deny the existence of such abuses, see no 
error in the conduct of those who administer the go- 
vernment, and regard all innovation upon its principles 
as pernicious, they may propagate their doctrines through 
the like channels. Cheap works being furnished, the 
choice of them may be left to the readers. Assuredly.. 
a country which tolerates every kind, even the most 
unmeasured, of daily and weekly discussion in the 
ne\vspapers, can have nothing to dread from the diffu- 
sion of political doctrines in a form less desultory, and 
more likely to l11ake theln be both well \veighed at the 
time, and preserved for repeated perusal. I t cannot be 
denied that the habit of cursory reading, engendered 
by finding all subjects discussed ill publications, which, 
how great soever their merits may be, no one looks at 
a second time, is unfayourable to the acquisition of solid 
and permanent information. 
Al though the publication of cheap \vorks is the Inost 
effectual lnethod of bringing kno\vledgc within the 
reach of a poor man's income, there are other modes 
deserving our attention, whereby a sÏ1nilar assistance 
may be rendered, and his resources econolnized. Cir- 
culating libraries may in some circumstances be of use; 
but, generally speaking, they are little suited to those 
vvho have only an hour or t\VO every day, or every other 
day, to besto\v upon reading. Boolt. Clubr
, or ReadiJ1
. 
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Societies, are far more suited to the labouring classes, 
lTIay be established by very sInal1 nUlnbers of contribu- 
tors, and require an inconsiderable fund. If the asso- 
ciates live near one another, arrangements may be easily 
made for circulating the books, so that they may be in 
use every moment that anyone can spare from his 
,vork. Here, too, the rich have an opportunity pre- 
sented to them of }Jromoting instruction without con- 
stant interference; the gift of a few books, as a begin- 
ning, will generally prove a sufficient encouragement to 
carryon the plan by \veekly or monthly contributions; 
and with the gift a scheme may be communicated, to 
assist the contributors in arranging the plan of their 
association. I would here remark the great effect of 
combination upon such plans, in making the money of 
individuals go far. Three-halfpence a-week laid by in 
a whole family, will enable it to purchase in a year one 
of the cheap volUlIles of \vhich I have spoken above; 
and a penny a-week \vould be sufficient, were the pub- 
lications n1ade as cheap as possible. N o\V, let only a 
few l1eighbours join, say ten or twelve, and lend each 
other the books bought, and it is evident, that for a 
price so small as to be within the reach of the poorest 
labourer, all n1ay have full as many books in the course 
of the year as it is possible for them to read, even sup- 
posing that the books bought by everyone are not such 
as all the others desire to have. * The publication of 
books in nUIubers greatly helps this plan; for it ena- 


· It is found that the average number of volumes read by the mem- 
bers of a :Mechanics' Institution, in a great town, is between 10 and II 
a-year; by the members of a book society, in the villages of an agricul- 
tural district, between 5 and 6. Now, the cheap books contain between 
two and three times the matter in the ordinary publications; therefore, 
it is evident, that such an association as that proposed, would have three 
times as much reading as is wanted in towns, and five or six times as 
much as in the country. 
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hIes those ,vho choose to begin it at any tÏ1ne, without 
waiting until they have laid by enough to purchase a 
\l0lun1e in each family; and \vhere books not so pub- 
lished are wanted, booksellers would do \vell to aid 
such associations by giving them a year's credit; \vhat- 
ever propagates a taste for reading must secure their 
interest in the end. In many parts of Scotland, P{[ri,-
h 
Libraries have been forIned with a view to the same 
object. They originated, I believe, in general with 
the ,vealthier classes and the farmers; but after laying 
the foundation by collecting a few books, those persons 
left the lnanagement most wisely to the readers them- 
selves, and required tllem to pay for the support of the 
fund and purchase of new books. Cottage Librarie,-
, 
upon a somewhat similar plan, are beginning to be 
formed in some parts of England. rrhere is one at 
Taunton, \vhere the contributors pay only a penny a- 
week; and above a thousand issues of books have been 
Inade to eighty persons in the course of a year. rrhe 
only officers are a treasurer and librarian, ,vho attend 
every Saturday evening, to exchange the books and 
receive subscriptions. They also select the books; a 
faulty arrangment in my opinion, unless the officers are 
themselves chosen by the readers. The obvious and 
the sound plan is to establish sonle general regulation re- 
specting the kind of books to be IJurchased (\vhich 11lust" 
in some degree, depend on the circumstances of each 
association), and then to let each contributor choose in 
proportion to what he IJays, or to let several join in 
choosing a book equal in price to their united contribu- 
tions. If the rich patrons of the schenle \vish to inter- 
fere with the choice, it should be either by giving 
books, or choosing in proportion to their pecuniary con- 
tributioll. But I confess I should be better })leased 
to see such libraries, after they are once estahlished, 
left wholly to the sUPllort of the readers" \vho are sure 
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to care for them if they pay for theIn, long after ricller 
patrons would tire of the details. 
Au excellent plan was about ten years ago adopted 
by lVlr S. Brown, of Haddington, for instructing the 
towus and villages of the county of East Lothian, in 
succession, by means of the same books. I t began 
,vith only a few volumes; but he now has 19 Itine- 
rant Libraries of 50 volumes each, \vhich are sent 
rOluld the different statious, remaining a certain time 
at each. For these there are 19 divisions, and 15 sta- 
tions, 4 divisions 1)eing always in use at the chief to\YU, 
and 2 at another town of some note. An individual at 
each station acts as librarian. There are 700 or 800 
readers, and the expenses, under L.60 a-year, are de- 
frayed by the produce of a sermon, the sale of some 
tracts, and subscriptions, in small sums averaging 5s. 
This plan is 110\V 3dopted in Berwick shire, by 1\1r 
Buchan of Kel1oe, with this very great improvement, 
that the current expenses are defrayed by the readers, 
who pay t\vopence a month, and I hope choose the 
books. These libraries have given rise to a scientific 
institution, as we shall presently see; and it is pecu- 
liarly gratifying to observe that the original scheme 
from ,vhich the whole has follo,ved, was merely a li- 
brary for religious tract..:;, established ever since 1810 ; 
and into which were afterwards introduced, in perfect 
consistency with the primary object, sonJe literary and 
scientific \vorks. 
I t is, however, not ouly necessary that the n10ney of 
the working classes, but their tÎ1ne also, should be eco- 
nomized 
 anò this rOl1
ideration leads to various sug- 
gesti on s. 
In the first place, there are many occupations in 
which a number of persons ,vork in the san1e room; 
and unless there be something noisy in the work, oue 
may nl\vays read \vhile the otners are employed. If 
VOL. III. II 
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there are twenty-four Inel1 together, this arral1gelnent 
would only require each man to work one extra day in 
four weeks, supposing the reading to go on the whole 
day, which it would not; but a boy or a girl n1Ïght be 
engaged to perform the task, at an expense so trifling 
as not to be felt. Thi
 expedient, too, it n1ay be ob- 
served, would save money as ,veIl as time; one copy of 
a book, and that borro,ved for the purpose, or obtained 
from a reading society or circulating library, would 
suffice for a number of persons. I may add, that great 
help would be given by the better informed and more 
apt learners, to such as are slo\ver of apprehension and 
Inore ignorant; and discussion (under proper regula- 
tions) would be of singular use to all, even the most 
forward proficients; which leads me to observe, 
Secon(lly, That societies for the express purpose of 
}1romoting conversation are' a most useful adjunct to 
any private or other education received by the work- 
ing classes. Those who do not work togethel- in num- 
bers, or whose occupation is of a noisy kind, may thus, 
one or two evenings in the week, meet and obtain all 
the advantages of mutual instruction and discussion. 
An association of this kind vvill naturally combine with 
its plan the advantages of a book club. The members 
will most probably be such as have engaged in similar 
pursuits, and whose train of reading and thinking may 
be nearly the same. The only considerable evils which 
they will have to avoid, are, being too numerous, and 
faHing too much into debate. From twenty to thirty 
seems a convenient nU1l1her; and nearer the former than 
the latter. The tone ought to be given from the be- 
ginning, in ridicule of speech-making, both as to length 
and wordiness. A subject of discussion lnay be given 
out at one meeting for the next; or the chairman may 
read a portion of some work, allowing each 11lember to 
stop hÎ1n at any lTIOment, for tIle purpo
e of rontro.- 
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verting, supporting, or illustrating by his renlarks the 
passage just read. To societies of this kind master- 
worklnen have the power of affording great facilities. 
They may allow an hour on the days when the meetings 
are holden; or if that is too much, they may allow the 
men to begin an hour earlier on those days; or if even 
that cannot be managed, they may let them have an 
hour and a halt: on condition of working- half an hour 
extra on three other days. But a more essential help 
,viII be the giving them a place to meet. There are 
hardly twenty or thirty workmen in any branch of bu- 
siness, SOllle of whose masters have uot a room, work- 
shop, warehouse, or other place sufficient to acconlll10- 
date such a society: and it is quite necessary that the 
p]ace of rendezvous should on no account be the ale- 
house. \Vhoever lent his premises for this purpose, 
might satisfy himself that no impl.oper persons should 
be admitted, by taking the names of the whole club 
from two or three steady men, who could be ans\verable 
for tIle demeal10ur of the rest. Auy interference be- 
yond this would be unwise; unless in so far as the Inen 
might voluntarily consult their luasters from time to 
time; and their disposition to do so must depend whoUy 
upon the relations of kindness and mutual confidence 
subsisting between the parties. If any difficulty should 
be found in obtaining the use of a room from their lnas- 
tel's, there seems to be no good reason ,vhy they should 
not bave the use of any school-room that may be in 
their neighbourhood; and one room of this kind lnay 
accoffilnodate several societies; three, if the meetings 
are twice a-week; and six, if they only Ineet once. I 
shaH presently illustrate this matter further when I 
come to speak of the Glasgo\v Institution. 
In the third place, it is evident that as want of time 
prevellts the operative classes from pursuing a systenla- 
tic course of education in all its details, a more S11111- 
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mary and compendious method of instruction lllust be 
adopted by them. The majority must be content with 
never going beyond a certain point, and with reaching 
that point by the most expeditious route. A fe,v, thus 
initiated in the truths of science, will no doubt push 
their attainments much further; and for these the 
works in comlllon use will suffice; but for the lllulti- 
tude it "viII be 1110st essential that works should be pre- 
pared adapted to their circumstances. Thus, in teach- 
ing them geoluetry, it is not necessary to go through 
the \vhole steps of that beautiful systenl, by which the 
lTIOst general and remote truths are connected with the 
fe,v sÏ111ple definitions and axioms; enough \viII be ac- 
complished, if they are made to perceive the nature of 
geoDletrical investigation, and learn the leading pro- 
}1erties of figure. In like manner, they may be taught 
the doctrines of lnechanics ,vith a lunch l110re slender 
previous kno,vledge both of geometry and algebra, than 
the common elementary works on dynamics presuppose 
in the reader. Hence, a lllost essential service will be 
rendered to the cause of kno\vledge by him who shall 
devote his time to the composition of elelnentary trea- 
tises on the l\IathelTIatics, sufficiently clear, and yet 
sufficientlycoln}lendious, to exen1plifythe method of rea- 
soning employed in that science, and to impart an accu- 
rate kno,vledge of the 1110st useful fundaulental proposi- 
tions, with their application to practical purposes; and 
treatises upon Natural Philosophy, which may teach 
the great 11ril1ciples of physics, and their practical ap- 
plication, to readers ,vho have but a general kno\vledge 
of mathematics, or who are even wholly ignorant of the 
science beyond the COlTIlnOn rules of arithmetic. Nor 
let it be Su})posed, that the titne thus besto\ved is given 
Inerely to instruct the peo}Jle in t]le rudiments of phi- 
Iosophy, though this ,vould of itself be :1n ohject suffi- 
cientlv brilliant to allure the noh]
st an1hition 
 for 
" 
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\vhat higher achievelnent did the most subliIne philo- 
sophy ever aspire after, than to elevate the views antl 
refine the character of the great lnass of lnankilld-at 
least in later times, when science no longer looks down 
as of old upon the nlultitude, supercilious, and deeming 
that great spirits alone perish not with the body? But 
if extending the bounds of science itself be the grand 
ailn of all philosophers in all ages, they indirectly, but 
surely, accomplish this object, \vho enable thousands to 
speculate and experinlellt for one to wholn the path of 
investigation is now open. It is not necessary that all 
who are taught, or even any large prolJortion, should 
go beyond the rudiments; but whoever feels within 
hÏ1nself a desire and an aptitude to proceed further, will 
press forward; and the chances of discovery, both in 
the arts and in science itself, will be thus indefinitely 
multiplied. Indeed, those discoveries imlnediatcly con- 
nected with experiment and observation, are 1110st likely 
to be Inade by tnen, \vhose lives being spent in thc 
luidst of mechanical operations, are at the same tÏ1ne 
instructed in the general principles upon which these 
depend, and trained betiInes to habits of speculation. 
lIe who shall prepare a treatise simply and concisely' 
unfolding the doctrines of Algebra, (i-eomctry, and l\Ie- 
chanics, and adding exalnples calculated to strike the 
imagination, of their connection with other branches of 
knowledge, and with the arts of commolllife, lnay fairly 
claim a large share in that rich harvest of discovery and 
invention which Inust be reaped by the thousands of 
ingcnious and active men, thus cnabled to bend their 
faculties towards objects at once useful and sublime. 
Although much may be done by the exertions of in- 
dividuals, it is lnauifest that a great ùeallnore Inay be 
effected by the labours of a body, in furthering this iUl- 
portallt lIlcasnre. 1"he subject ha.s for some time }1êlst 
l)cen under consideration
 and I am not ,vithout hopes 
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of seeing formed a Society for promoting the composi- 
tion, publication, and distribution of cheap and useful 
works. To qualify persons for becoming efficient meln- 
bers of this association, or co-operating with it all over 
the country, neither splendid talents, nor profound 
learning, nor great wealth are required. Though such 
gifts, in their amplest measure, would not be thrown 
away upon so important a design, they are by no means 
indispensable to its success. A well-informed man of 
good sense, filled with the resolution to obtain for the 
great body of his fellow-creatures, that high improve- 
ment which both their understandings and their morals 
are by nature fitted to receive, may labour in this good 
work, either in the central institution or in some remote 
district, with the certainty of success, if he have only 
that blessing of leisure for the sake of which riches are 
chiefly to be coveted. Such a one, however averse by 
taste or habit to the turmoil of public affairs, or the 
more ordinary strifes of the world, may in all quiet and 
innocence enjoy the noblest gratification of which the 
most aspiring nature is susceptible; he 11lay influence 
by his single exertions the character and the fortunes 
of a \vhole generation, and thus ,yield a power to be en- 
vied even by vulgar ambition for the extent of its do- 
minion-to be cherished by virtue itself for the unal- 
loyed blessings it besto\\'s. 
FOll'rthly, 'rhe preparation of e]elnentary ,yorks is 
110t the only, nor, at first, is it the Inost valuable ser- 
vice that can be rendered to,vards econon1Îzing the 
time of the labouring classes. 'fhe institution of lec- 
tures is, of all the helps that can be given, the lllost 
valuable, where circumstances permit; that is, in to\Vl1S 
of a certain size. l\luch may thus be taught, even 
,vithout any other instruction; but, combined \vith 
l'eading, and subservicnt to it, the effccts of public Jcc- 
tnrcs are great indeed, ('sllccia]]y in the present clefi- 
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ciency of proper elelllentary works. The students aloe 
enabled to read with advantage; things are explained 
to them which no books sufficiently illustrate; access 
is afforded to teachers, who can remove the difficulties 
wbich occur perpetually in the reading of uneducated 
persons; a word may often suffice to get rid of some 
obstacle which would have impeded the unassisted stu- 
dent's progress for days; and then, whatever requires 
the performance of experiments to become intelligible, 
can only be learnt by the bulk of mankind at a lecture, 
inasmuch as the wealthy alone can have such lessons in 
private; and none but men highly gifted can hope to 
master those branches of science without seeing the 
experimental illustrations. 
The branches of knowledge to which these observa- 
tions chiefly apply, are l\fechanical Philosophy and 
Cheluistry, both as being more intimately connected 
with the arts, and as requiring more explanation and 
illustration by experiment. But the l\lathematics, 
Astronomy, and Geology, the two former especially, 
are ,veIl fitted for being taught publicly, and are of 
great practical use. Nor is there any reason why 
]\tIoral and Political Philosophy should not be explained 
in public lectures, though they nlay be learnt by read- 
ing far more easily than the physical sciences. 
In all plans of this description, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that the expenses should mainly be defrayed 
by those for whose benefit they are contrived. I t is 
the province of the rich to lay the foundation, by 
making certain advances which are required in the first 
instance, and enabling the poor to come for\vard, both 
as learners and contributors. But no such scheme can 
either take a deep root, or spread over the country so 
as to produce its fullll1easure of good, unless its sup- 
port is deri vetI fro111 those who arc chicfly to reap the 
benefits. r-rhosc hcnefits are ,veIl \\Torth the paying 
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for; they are not only of great value in the improve- 
ment and gratification which they afford to the mind, 
but in the direct addition \v hich they make to the pe- 
cuniary resources of the labouring classes. I nstruc- 
tion in the principles upon which the arts depend, 
\vill repay in actual profit to those \vho live by the arts, 
far more than the cost of learning. An artisan, a dyer, an 
cngine-maker, will gain the 11lore in lnoney or money's 
worth for being an expert chemist or mechanician; and 
a farm-servant, or bailift for knowing the economy 
and diseases of cattle. I have before me the extract 
of a letter from one of the greatest engine-makers in 
the country, stating, that a young man in hunlble life 
had been selected from among many applicants, to fill 
a considerable place in the manufactory, on account of 
his proficiency in science. The profit directly accruing 
from the knowledge of those sciences provides an im- 
mediate fund, out of which the cost of acquiring it may 
be easily defrayed; but a fund is as certainly, though 
somewhat more relTIotely secured for repaying, with 
large interest, the expense of acquiring knowledge of a 
more general description-those branches of learning 
which improve the morals, expand the understanding, 
and refine the taste. '"fhat invaluable fund is composed 
of the savings made by substituting pure and harmless 
and cheap gratifications, in the stead of luxuries \vhich 
are both grosser and more costly-hurtful to the health" 
Hnd wasteful of time. 
The yearly cost of a lecture in the larger cities, 
\vhere enlightened and public-spirited lnen may be 
found ,villing to give instruction for nothing, is indeed 
considerably less than in smaller places, where a com- 
pensation must be made for the lecturer's time and 
\vork. But it seems advisable, that, even ,vherc gra- 
tuitous assistance could be obtained, something like an 
adequate rClnuneration sholùd be afforded, both to pre- 
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serve the principle of independence among the ,vork- 
ing classes, and to secure the more accurate and regu- 
lar discharge of the duty. "\Ve shall therefore suppose, 
that the lectures, as \veIl as the current expenses of 
the room, and where there are experiments, of the ap- 
paratus, are to be paid for; and still it appe3;rs by no 
Ineans an undertaking beyond the reach of those 
classes. The most expensive courses of teaching will 
be those requiring apparatus; but those are likewise 
the most directly profitable to the scholars. Contribu- 
tions may be reckoned upon to begin the plan, including 
the original purchase of apparatus; and then we may. 
estimate the yearly cost, which alone will fall upon the 
Inembers of the association. The bire of a room l11ay 
be reckoned at L.30 ; the salary of a lecturer, L.40; 
wear and tear of apparatus, L.20; assistant and ser- 
\Tant, L.I0; clerk or collector, L.I0; fire and laIllps, 
L.5 ; printi
lg and advertising, L.15 ; making in all 
L.130. But if two or three courses be delivered in 
the same rOOIn, the expenses of each will be reduced in 
proportion. Suppose three: the room lnay probably 
be had for 1.4.50, the printing for L.20, and the ser- 
vants for L.30 ; so that the expense of each course will 
be reduced to about I.J.100. Each course may occupy 
six months of weekly lectures; consequently, if only a 
hundred artisans are to be found who can spare a 
shilling a- week, one lecture may be carried on for 
L.130 ; and if 120 artisans can be found to spare a 
shilling a-\veek, three courses may be carried on during 
the year, and each person attend the whole. This 
calculation, however, supposes a very considerable 
town. I f the famiJies engaged in trade and handicrafts 
have, one \vith another, a single person contributing, 
the number of 100 answers to a population of 770, 
supposing the proportion of persons engagcd ill trade 
and handicrafts to he the san1C af' in the "'est Ridin
l' 


" 
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of Yorkshire; and 710, taking the proportion of T...4an- 
casbire. If: indeed, we take the proportions in the. 
manufacturing towns, it will answer in some cases to 
a population of 5500, and in others of little more than 
500. But even taking the proportion from towns in 
the . least manufacturing counties, as Huntingdonshire, 
the popùlation required to furnish 100 will not exceed 
900-which supposes a town of about 200 houses. One 
of three times the size is but an inconsiderable place; 
and yet in such a place, upon a very moderate compu- 
tation, 200 persons might easily be found to spare six- 
pence a-week all the year round; ,vhich would he am- 
ply sufficient for two lectures. In the larger towns, 
where 500 or 600 persons might associate, five shillings 
a-quarter would be sufficient to carryon three or four 
lectures, and leave bet\veen L.150 and L.200 a-year 
for the purchase of books. 
In estimating the expenses, I have supposed a room 
to be hired and the rent to be moderate. . To make a 
beginning, the parties must make a shift with any pub- 
lic room or other place that may be vacant; the great 
point is to begin: the numbers are certain to increase, 
and tl1e income with the numhers, as the plan becomes 
known and its manifold attractions operate upon the 
people. For the same reason I reckon a small sum for 
apparatus. Great progress may be made in teaching 
with very cheap and simple experiments. Indeed, some 
of the most important, if not the most showy, are the 
least costly and complicated. By far the grandest dis- 
coveries in natural science ,vere made with hardly any 
apparatus. A pan of water and two therITIometers were 
the tools that in the skilful hands of Black detected 
latent heat; a cro,vn's \vorth of glass, threepenny-worth 
of salt, a little chalk, and a pair of scales, enabled the 
same great philosopher to found the system of modern 
cheInistry, by traeil1
 the existence and the cOlTIbina- 
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tions of fixed air; ,vith little more nlachinery the ge- 
nius of Scheele* created the materials of which the 
fabric ,vas built, and anticipated SOlne of the discoveries 
that have illustrated a later age; a prism, a lens, and 
a sheet of pasteboard, enabled Newton to unfold the 
cOlnposition of light, and the origin of colours; Frank- 
lin t ascertained the nature of lightning with "a kite, a 
,vire, a bit of ribband, and a key :-to say nothing of 
the great chemist of our own day, + of whose most use- 
ful, 11erhaps most philosophical discovery, the principlc 
lnight have been traced with the help of a common wire 
fire-guard. Even the elernents of mechanics may be 
eXplained ,vith apparatus almost as cheap and sÏ1nple. 
-To take one instance; the fundamental property of 
the lever (and I may say of the whole science), lnay be 
delnonstrated by a foot rule, a knife, and a few leaden 
balls of equal size. The other mechanical po,vers (which 
are indeed for the most part resolyable into the lever), 
may be eXplained ,yith almost equal ease; and after 
all, it is those principles that practical men most require 
to have unfolded, and their application to mechanis1l1 
illustratcd, by figures and instruments. l\fachinery, 
even in its cOlTIplicated form, is more easily understood 
by them, because they are in practice fan1iliar ,vith its 
operations and terms, and will follow the description of 
an engine and its workings without a model, or at most 
,vith a drawing, far Inore readily than the learners of 
natural science in other conditions of life. The sim- 
plification of apparatus for teaching 11hysical science is 
an in1portal1t object, and one to which I earn cd men 
may ll10st usefully direct their attention. There can- 
not be a doubt, that a cOlnpe11dious set of machincs 
may be constructed to illustrate at a very cheap price 
a \vh<!le course of lectures. Certain parts lnay be prc- 


'* \ wOl'king chemist. t _\ working- printer. ::: Sir llumplu''y ])a,'y. 
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pared capable of being formed into various combina- 
tions, so as to present different engines; and where 
separate lTIodels are necessary, their construction may 
be greatly simplified by olnitting parts which are not 
essential to explain the principle, . and shew the 11laUner 
of working. The price, too, \vill be greatly reduced 
when a larger number being required of each, they Inay 
be prepared by wholesale. A friend of Inine is at pre- 
sent occupied in devising the best means of sÎ1nplifying 
apparatus for lectures upon the Inechanical powers; and 
cheap chemical laboratories lnay then receive his con- 
sideration. I t is likewise in contemplation at a great 
manufacturing establishlnent, where every part of the 
machinery is made upon the spot, to prepare a number 
of sets of cheap apparatus for teaching, so that any 
l\lechanics' Institution may on very lnoderate -tcrms be 
furnished at least with \vhat is necessary for carrying 
on a course of dynamics. 'The dra,vings Inay be Inul- 
tiplied by the polygraphic Inethods generally in use. 
'fhe difficulty of obtaining a fit lecturer is one likely 
for some time to be much felt, especially in small towns. 
One method of removing it is by sending an experi- 
enced teacher from place to place; and the man qua- 
lified for the task, who should fastidiously reject so use- 
ful and so honourable an occupation, 1night be a Inan 
of science, but would little deserve to be called a phi- 
losopher. No talents and no acquirelnents are too great 
to be thus applied; and no use to which parts and 
learning can be put is lnore dignified. But another 
supply of instructors will soon be I"eady. Each Institu- 
tion no\v established must in a short tÌ1ne form teachers. 
Among a great nUlnber of students, SOlne lllust be 
found to make snch progress as will qualify them for 
the office. In the Edinburgh School of Arts, a joiner 
has for some tilne past becn teaching mathematics, 
\vhich he learnt there. At (i-Iasgo,v, a person of the 
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saIne trade, who had been taught at the school esta- 
blished by Dr ßirkbeck, has lectured on geography, 
chemistry, and mechanics. These instances prove that 
the Inen will be able to teach; it is equally clear that 
the wages of a lecturer will Inake them turn their at- 
tention to this business in places where one is wanted. 
After all, it lllay often happen that a lecture cannot 
be undertaken on however moderate a plan; in that 
case it will be advisable to begin with a library, to 
which a lecture may afterwards be added.-This was 
the course pursued at l{endal, where a " J}fecnallics' 
and App1-entices' Libl"ary" ,vas begun last spring, and 
in autumn a course of lectures was delivered upon the 
Philosophy of Natural I-listory. At Carlisle, and I 
bplieve at Hawick, the same method has been adopted. 
I have remarked, that in forming these Institutions, 
it is a fundamental principle to make the expenses be 
mainly defrayed by the Inechanics themselves; it is 
another principle, in tHY opinion equally essential, that 
they should have the principal share in the manage- 
l11ent. This seems necessary for securing both the suc- 
cess and the independence of the system. Nor is there 
the least reason to apprehend mislnanagelnent. If 
benefit societies are, upon the whole, well managed, 
\\'e 1l1ay rely upon institutions being still better con- 
ducted, where the improvement of the mind being the 
object, those only will ever take an active part, 
'ho 
are desirous of their own advancement in knowledge, 
ana of the general instruction of the class to ,vhich they 
belong. Indeed, there seeIllS no better means of se- 
curing the continued attention of the Directors, than 
l)lacing the direction in the hands of those who are 
alone interested in the prosperity of the concern. Nei- 
ther is there allY fear that the suggestions of IJerSOllS 
in a higher station, and of lnore 31npJe inforlnation, 
l11ay not be duly attended to. Gratitude for the assist- 
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ance received, and the advice offered, together with a 
conviction that the only motive for interfering is the 
good of the establishment, will give at least their just 
weight to the recolnmendations of patrons; and if it 
were not always so, far better would it be to see such 
influence fail entirely, than to run the risk of the apathy 
which might be occasioned among the men, and the 
abuse of the Institl
tions themselves, which might fre- 
quently be produced by excluding from the controul of 
their affairs those whose interests are the only object in 
view. The opinions of patrons are always sure to have 
influence as long as their object plainly is to promote 
the good of those for wholn the Institution ,vas found- 
ed; and as soon as they are actuated by any other 
views, it is very fit that their influence should cease. 
There is nearly as little reason to apprehend, that the 
necessity of discussing, at meetings of the Inembers, the 
affairs of the Institution, will give rise to a spirit of 
controversy and a habit of making speeches. Those 
meetings for private business ,viII of course be held very 
seldom; and a feeling may always be expected to pre- 
vail, that the continuance of the establishment depends 
upon preserving union, notwithstanding any diversity 
of opinion in matters of detail, and upon keeping the 
discussion of rules and regulations subordinate to the 
attendance upon the lectures, the main object of the 
establishment. The time when information and advice 
are most wanted, with other assistance from the wealthy 
and the well-inforlned, is at the beginning of the un- 
dertaking; and at that time the influence of those pa- 
trons will necessarily be the most powerful. l\fuch de- 
pends upon a right course being taken at first; proper 
rules laid down; fit subjects selected for lecture; good 
teachers chosen; and upon all these lnatters the opi- 
nions and wishes of those who chiefly contribute to 
found the severa] institutions, must receive great atteu- 
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tion. \Vhat I have now stated, is not lllerely that 
which seems likely to happen by reasoning from the 
cirCUlllstances ; it has in fact happened in the instances 
where the trial has been made on the largest scale. \Ve 
have never found any inconvenience froIll this plan du- 
ring the twelve Inonths that our Mechanics' Institution 
in London has been established. I n Glasgow, there is 
a much longer experience in its favour; with this addi- 
tion, that a contrary plan having at one time been pur- 
sued there, the men ceased to interest themselves in the 
lecture; and the Institution declined. The extraor- 
dinary success of the ne\v Institution, \vhich now places 
it at the head of all such establishments, may chiefly 
be ascribed to its administration being in the hands of 
the men then1sel ves. 
I have said that the inllependence of these under- 
takings, as well as their success, is to be considered. 
I really should be disposed to view any advantage in 
point of kno\vledge gained by the body of the people, 
as somewhat equivocal, or at least as much alloyed \vith 
evil, if purchased by the increase of their dependence 
upon their superiors. They will always be abundantly 
thankful for the help afforded theln in beginning such 
institutions, and quite ready to receive advice frolll 
those who render them assistance. But if the latter 
keep the management entirely in their o\vn hands, they 
enforce the appeal to gratitude by something very like 
controul; and they hurt the character of those ,vholTI 
they would serve. F or this reason, as ,veIl as for pro- 
moting more effectually and generalJy the establish- 
ment of these institutions, it is of the last importance 
that the yearly expense should be reduced to such a 
SUIll as can be wholly raised by the students. What 
they receive in money from their superiors will then 
be given once for all at the outset; what they receive 
from time to tiIllein good counsel, and in teaching, 
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either by lectures or publications, shews lunch real 
kindness, confers a great benefit, and ensures a grateful 
return, without bringing into action any of those feel- 
ings alike }Jainful alul injurious, which arise from the 
assumption of authority grounded on the mere differ- 
ences of rank and wealth. 
I t is now fit that we advert to the progress that has 
already been made in establishing this system of in- 
struction. Its COlnmencement was the work of Dr 
Birkbeck, to Wh0l11 the people of this island owe a debt 
of gratitude, the extent of which it would not be easy, 
perhaps in the present age not possible, to describe; 
for as, in most cases, the effective demand precedes the 
supply, it would have been more in the ordinary course 
of things, that a teacher should spring up at the call 
of the mechanics for instruction; but long before any 
symptoms appeared of such an appetite on their part, 
and with the avowed purpose of implanting the desire 
in theIn, or at least of unfolding and directing it, by 
presenting the means of gratification, that most ]earneù 
and excellent person formed the design, as enlightened 
as it was benevolent, of adlnitting the \vorking classes 
of his fellow-countrymen to the kno\vledge of sciences, 
till then ahnost deemed the exclusive property of the 
higher ranks in society, and only acquired accidentally 
and irregularly in a few rare instances of extraordinary 
natural talents, by any of the ,,"orking classes. Dr 
Birkbeck, before he settled in London, where he has 
since reached the highest station in the medical pro- 
fession, resided for some time in Glasgow as professor 
in the Anderson College; and about the year 1800, 
he announced a course of lectures on Natural Philo so- 
l)hy, and its application to the Arts, for the instruction 
of Inechanics. But a few at the first availed them- 
selyes of this advantage; by degrees, ho,vever, the ex- 
traordinary perspicuity of the teacher's Inethod, the 
3 
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judicious selection of his experiments, and the natural 
attractions of the subject, to 1nen whose lives were 
spent in directing or witnessing operations, of wl1Ìch the 
principles were no,v first unfolded to them, proved 
successful in diffusing a general taste for the study; and 
when he left Glasgow two or three years afterwaJ;ds, 
about seven hundred eagerly and constantly attended 
the class. 
For some thne after Dr Birkbeck's departure, the 
lectures of his able and worthy successor Dr Ure were 
well frequented; and when the number of the students 
began to dec1ine, probably from the circumstance of 
their having no direct share in the 1nanagement of the 
Institution, the Professor happily thought of adding to 
it a library for the use of the mechanics, and entrust- 
ing the direction of it entirely to a committee chosen 
by themselves. This gave new life to the enterprise, 
and the Gas Light Company having in return for some 
services rendered them by the Professor, agreed to light 
the book-rooIn t,vo evenings in the week, a custom arose 
among the nlen who came to change their books, òf re- 
lllaining to converse upon the subjects of their reading, 
and an extraordinary imlJulse ",Tas thus given to their 
spirit of inquiry. The Library Committee, too, being 
chosen by the whole body, became in some sort its re- 
presentative, and claimed to interfere in the manage- 
ment of the Institution. It soon happened that some 
of their suggestions ,vere not attended to; and a dif- 
ference, at first to be regretted, led to consequences 
highly beneficial; for a great number seceded from the 
lectures and forIned an Institution entirely under the 
management of the 111echanics thelllseives. It has been 
successful beyond all expectation; a thousand ,vorking 
n1ell attended it last ,vinter, while the nunlbers of the 
parent establislllnent ,vere scarcely dilnil1ished. Out 
of these puhlic associations has arisen one upon a Bl0re 
VOL. 11 I. I 
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confined but lllost useful plan, applicable to every large 
manufactory. The Gas Light Company's men, between 
60 and 70 in number, have formed themselves, on the 
suggestion of l\Ir Nelson the foreman, into a club for 
mutual instruction ; laying by a small sum monthly, 
they have collected about 300 volumes, and the Com- 
pany giving them a library rOOIn, \vhich they light and 
heat, the men meet every evening to converse upon li- 
terary and scientific subjects, and once a week to lec- 
ture; anyone \vho choo'ses, giving a fortnight's notice 
that he will treat on some subject which he has been 
studying. The books are of all kinds, \vith the excep- 
tion of theology, \vhich from the valiQus sects the lnen 
belong to is of necessity excluded. * 
I t is somewhat singular, that although there are 
D1any towns in Scotland, and some ,,'itllin a short dis- 
tance of Gla.sgow, where hundreds of artisans are col- 
lected, yet t\venty years elapsed before the example ,yas 
follow'ed, and men profited by an experiment, which, 
for so long a period, was constantly before their eyes, 
and attended ,vith such remarkable success. I twas 
not till the year 1821 that Edinburgh adopted the IJlan 
with some variations, a part of \vhich a})pear t
 be iU1- 
provements. 
r.rhe prOILoters of the lneasure began by drawing up 
a short sketch of the l)Toposed Institution, and causing 
it to be circu]ated among the principal master mccha.. 
nics, with a request that they would read it in their 
\vorkshops, and take do,Vll the names of such of the 
TIlen as were desirous of being taught the principles of 
those sciences most useful to artisans. In the course of 
ten days, bet,veen 70 and 80 names \vere entered; and 


* I owe this interesting information to an admirable letter of )lr D. 
Bannatyne to Dr Birkbeck, in the l\lechanics' Register, l\fr B. as early 
as 1817 strongly recommended to the country the extension of Dr B.'s 
plan, in a valuable paper which he contributed to lHr 1\[, Napier's Ene'y. 
dopædia, 
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a private meeting "vas held of a few gentlemen \vho 
were disposed to encourage the experiment. These re- 
solved to begin a subscription for the purpose. In April 
1821, they circulated a prospectus among the mechanics, 
announcing the commencement of a Course of Lectures 
on l\fechanics. and another on Chemistry, in October 
following,-with the opening of a Library of Books 
upon the same subjects, for perusal at home as well as 
in the room; the hours of lecture to be from eight to 
nine in the evening, twice a week for six months; and 
the terms of admission to the whole, both lectures and 
library, fifteen shillings a-year. A statelnent was then 
issued to the public at large, announcing the establish- 
meht of a " School qf Arfl,.," with the particulars of 
the plan; and so welJ was it received, by all classes, 
that in September, notice was given of 220 mechanics 
having entered as students, and such a sum having 
been subscribed by the public, as enabled the Directors 
to open the establishment in October. \Vhell 400 had 
purchased tickets, the two courses of lectures were de- 
livered by Dr Forbes and l\lr Galbraith ; to which one #;. 
on A
chitecture and one on Farriery were added, with a 
class for architectural and mechanical Drawing during 
the summer recess. 
The l\fechanical Lectures had hardly begun, when 
some of the students; finding the ""aut of mathemati. 
cal kno\vledge, proposed to form themselves into a clas 
under one of their own number, a joiner, \vho II 
agreed to teach them gratuitously the Elements of 
Geometry, and the higher branches of Arithmetic. This 
suggestion was warmly approved of by the Directors, 
and some assistance in books being given, thirty met 
once a-week for Geometry, and once for Arithmetic; 
and adopting the plan of mutual instruction, they ar- 
ranged the class in five divisions, each under the best 
scholar as a l\lonitor, and going over in one night the 
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lessons of the night before. The number of this class 
being limited to thirty, those who were excluded fonn- 
ed another on the same plan, under a cabinet-lllaker, 
also a student of the School of Arts. The joiner's 
name is James Yule; the cabinet-maker's, David 
Dewar; and their successful exertions to teach their 
fellow-workmen are deserving of very great commenda- 
tion. 1\lr Galbraith, the l\lechanical Professor, adopt- 
ed the plan of setting exercises to his pupils; and a 
list has been published of those who chiefly distinguish- 
ed themselves by the number and accuracy of their so- 
lutions, being 25 persons. 
The average receipts of the two first years were, from 
subscriptions, L.448 yearly, and from the students 
L.300. The average expenditure was about L.620, 
and a saving_of L.300 was made towards building a 
lecture-room. 'rhe expenditure includes, for furniture 
and apparatus, L.216 a-year; for books and binding, 
L.1IO; and for expenses incident to the subscriptions, 
as advertisements, collection and meetings, about L.70 ; 
-leaving of current necessary expenses, about L.220 
only: so that, if the extrinsic subsc.riptiol1.s \vere at an 
end, or "
ere confined to the accumulation of a fund for 
building, the students could themselves carryon tIle 
establishment, and have -a surplus of L.80 a-year for 
the wear and tear, and increase, of the apparatus and 
library; and if their contributions "
ere inc.reased to a 
pound yearly, \vhich \"ould probably make very little, 
if any, difference in the nU1l1bers of students, an addi- 
tional L.IOO would be afforded for the better }Jayment 
of the Lecturers, or, if they continue satisfied, for the 
establisbment of new Iec.tures. This statement is im- 
portant, as confirming the calc.uIation formerly given, 
and she\ving, that, in plac.es \vhere the rich are less li- 
herally inclined than in Edinburgh, the same invaIu- 
al)Ie establishments Inay easily be formed and perpetu- 
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ated, by a judicious encouragement given at first to the 
mechanics, and ,vithout the necessity of relying upon 
continued assistance from those who first pronloted and 
aided theIne * 
As nothing can be luore useful to the conl111unity of 
that great and enlightened city than the formation of 
this establishment, so nothing ean be more honourable 
to the inhabitants than the zeal and the harmony ,vith 
,,,hieh all ranks have united in conducting it, and all 
IJal ties an10ng the rich in giving it their support. To 
1\1r Lconard Horner, in 11articular, \vith \vhom the plan 
originated, and who has principally had the superin- 
tendence of its execution, the nlost grateful acknow- 
ledgments are deservedly due; and I trust I lnay so 
far use the privilege of ancient friendship, as to express 
n1Y conviction that there is no one exertion in \vhich 
his greatly lamented brother ,vould, had he heen IJrc- 
served to us, have borne a deeper interest, and 110 ob- 
ject \vhich he \vould more willingly have seen connected 
with his name. 
'rhe complete success of Dr Birkbeck's plan, both at 
Glasgo,v originally, and afterwards in a place abound- 
ing far less with artisans, very naturally suggested the 
idea of giving its principles a more general diffusion by 
the only means which seenl in this country calculated 
for universally recommending any scheme-its adop- 
tion in J..Jondon. An Address was published by l\Iessrs 
Robertson and Hodgkin, in the l\lechanics' l\lagazillc, 
October 1823; and the call ,vas answered promptly hy 
Dr Birkbeck himself, and other friends of education, 
as ,veIl as by the master lllechanics and workmen of the 


it It has been thought proper to vest the management of this institu- 
tion wholly in the subscriber
. IJocal considerations, of which I cannot 
pretend to be a judge, may have r(
ndered this necessary; but it seems, 
according to the most obvious principles, iuconsistt'nt with thE:' prosp{'1'ity 
aud permanenee of the plan, . 
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metropolis. A meeting was held in N ovelnber ; the 
le- 
chanics' Institution ,vas formed; a subscription opened; 
and a set of regulations adopted. Of these, by far the 
most important, and one which in common, I believe, 
with all my colleagues, J consider to be altogether es- 
sential, provides that the Committee' of l\fanagernel1t 
shall be chosen by the whole students, and consist of at 
least two-thirds working Inen. 1"'he plan ,yas so s}Jeedily 
carried into execution, that in January Dr Birkbeck, our 
president, most appropriately opened the Institution 
with an introductory address to many hundred \vork- 
men, crowding from great distances, in the worst sea- 
son, and after the toils of the day were over, to slake 
that thirst of knowledge ,vhich forms the Inost glorious 
characteristic of the age; nor was the voluntary offer 
of a course of lectures upon 1\1 echanics less appropriate 
on the part of Professor l\Iillington, who with an ho- 
nest pride declared to his audience, that he had origi- 
nally belonged to the same class with themselves. In 
the course of the year, lectures were delivered by 
1\1r Phillips on Chemistry, 1\lr Dotchin on Geometry, 
Dr Birkbeck on Hydrostatics, 1\lr Cooper on the ap- 
plicat.ion of Chemistry to the Arts, l\fr Newton on 
Astronomy, }\lr Tatum on Electricity, and 
1r Black 
on the French language, to great and increasing num- 
bers of workmen. About a thousand no,v belong to 
the Institution, and pay 20s. a-year. 'l-'emporary ac- 
commodation has hitherto been provided at the chapel 
in l\10nkwell Street, formerly Dr Lindsey's; and if 
upon such a subject ,ve might make any account of 
omens, surely a schenle for the improvement of man- 
kind could not be commenced under happier auspices 
than in the place which so virtuous and enlightened a 
friend of his country had once filled with the spirit of 
genuine philanthropy and universal toleration. But 
extensive premises have been procured in Southampton 
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Buildings, for the pennallent seat of the Institution; 
and the foundation has been laid there of a spacious 
lecture-rooln, and other suitable apartments for the 
library and apparatus. The sum required for these 
buildings exceeds three thousand pounds; alld it has 
been generously advanced by Dr Birkbeck. Others 
have made presents of money, books, and apparatus; 
and I should mention with greater admiration the gift 
of a thousand pounds from Sir Francis Burdett, but 
that those who know him and who Inark his conduct, 
ha ve so long since become accustomed to such acts of 
,vise and splendid benevolence, that they cease to make 
us wonder. Let me further express my conviction, 
founded upon information, that the 
fechanics of this 
great city are resolved, as they are ,veIl able, to perpe- 
tuate and extend the system; 110r have I a doubt that 
they will, even if unassisted, erect other Institutions in 
those parts of the town which are too remote to benefit 
by the parent establislllnent. 
The proceedings iu London gave a great and gene- 
ral impulse to the friends of education in the country, 
and the town of Ne\vcastle-upon-Tyne was the first to 
profit by it. An Institution for the instruction of 
Mechanics by books, lectures, and scientific meetings, 
was estabJished in l\farch 1824, and the first lneeting 
was held, under the auspices of Mr Turner, who opened 
it with an excellent address on the 11th of l\Iay. rrhe 
members are adlnitted by ballot; but any person pay- 
ing 12s. a-year is eligible; and the Committee of l\fa- 
nagelnent consists of the workmen as well as their 
masters. The library consists already of 600 or 700 
volumes. Beside benefactors, there are 240 subscrib- 
ing members, aud the meetings for discussion are held 
11lonthly; at these, pallcrs are read and conversations 
entertaincd ullon any scientific or literary subject, with 
t,vo exceptions only-colltrover,-
i(/l divinity and }1(/r('1 
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politics. A fund is forming for the purchase of appa- 
ratus, and lectures ,viII soon be conlmenced. l\lr Tur- 
ner, indeed, several years before the establishment of 
t1Ie society, had lectured upon Natural Philosophy to 
the working classes. The Literary Society which has 
so long flourished at Newcastle, supported by the rich, 
11lust have contributed greatly to the love of kno,vledge 
'\vhich is now diffusing its blessings among the other 
classes; and the excellent principle which it adopted of 
vesting no property or privileges in those who }Jaid a 
SUIll by ,\yay of admission-money, but extending an 
equal share in its management and advantages to yearly 
subscribers, has been strictly acted upon by the foun- 
ders of the new institution. 
I t is relnarkable that the next example in point of 
time should be furnished by so inconsiderable a to'\Vll 
as Kendal, of not more than 8000 inhabitants; and 
this instance is the more instructive because it shews 
how the system may be carried into effect with Ino
t 
limited resources. In April 1824, it ,vas resolved to 
form a ".,I.1Iecnanics' and AjJpl'eJltices' Library anel 
Institute;" of which any person paying to the amount 
of three guineas in money or books, or 4s. yearly, might 
beconle a men1ber, and be eligible as wen as vote for 
the COlnulittee of l\Ianagemel1t. There are 150 sub- 
scribing melnbers, all of the ,vorkil1g classes, beside 50 
or GO by payment for life. rrhe library already amounts 
to 300 or 400 volumes; and I have a letter before Ine 
from the worthy president, 1\lr S. l\farshall, stating 
that" the books are nearly all out at a tilne, such is the 
ardour for information." Original papers upon sub- 
jects of science and literature are read at the Quarterly 
Meetings; no topics being excluded froln discussion 
except those of a polemical and party nature. A conrse 
of lectures was delivered upon the Philosophy of Na- 
tural History last auttunn, aud one on Mechanics will 
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be given this spring; probably one on Chemistry also. 
" Great delight is stated to have been expressed by the 
students '\vho attended the lectures." Except that 
perhaps the Ineetings are too fe\v, and the yearly suh- 
scription lo\ver than might easily be afforded, the plan 
of this Institution is one of the best I have yet seen; 
and those errors, the last especially, are on the safe 
side, and lnay easily be corrected as the \vant of funds 
for lectures and apparatus may require, and the plea- 
sure and profit attending a scientific education shall be 
more and more felt. 
The principles upon which this flourishing Institu- 
tion was founded have since been acted upon at Car- 
lisle; and the fundamental one, which on every account 
is the most steadily to be kept in view, has. been wisely 
recognised by a formal resolution, "that such institu- 
tions are likely to be Inost stable and useful when chief- 
ly conducted by the mechanics theITIselves;" and by a 
rule that t\vo-thirds of the. cOlnmittee, consisting of 21, 
shall be operative mechanics; the paYlnent of five gui- 
neas, and a guinea a-year for seven years, Inakes a life 
member; the others pay 
s. a-year, and are adlnitted 
by the cOIDnlittee by ballot, and their sons .or appren- 
tices have all the benefits of the Institution. Above 
300 volumes have been collected since November. 155 
, 
Inembers have joined the Institution; a course of lec- 
tures on Natural Science has been delivered by 
Ir 
Nichol; and the workmen, who had attended it with 
increasing delight, presented him at the close with a 
silver box, of four guineas value, with twelve pounds 
inclosed. The secretary, 1\11' Dunbar, has been applied 
to by some good lnen in Dumfries, for information upon 
the manner of establishing a similar institution in that 
to\vn ; and I have a confident expectation that the ex- 
alnple will be followed by Whitehavell, if not by the 
snla]]cr to\V11S. 111 truth, no place is too slnall for a 
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mechanics' library; and wherever the size will permit, 
such a beginning is sure to end in a lecture, or at least 
in some course of private instruction useful to the work- 
men. The town of Hawick has not above 4000 inha- 
bitants; yet a mechanics' society and library has been 
established there for some time ; and l\Ir Wilson, froln 
Edinburgh, went thither in the autumn, and delivered 
a course of lectures on Natural Philosophy to 200 ar- 
tisans. Out of the Haddingtoll itinerant libraries there 
gre''V a School of Arts in 1821, established by some 
tradesmen who several years before had formed a so- 
ciety for scientific discussion: and lectures on 1\Iecha- 
nics, Chemistry, and the l\Iathelnatics, have since been 
successfully delivered to the workmen by Dr Lorimer, 
and l\{essrs Gunn and CunninghalTI. In like manner, 
the example of Newcastle has been followed at Aln- 
\vick, a town of only 5000 inhabitants, where a library 
and a society have been founded by the exertion chiefly 
of 1\Ir Johnston; and I have good reason to believe 
that the same design is in progress both at l\forpeth 
and Hexham. 
'fhe great and wealthy and industrious town of 
Ian- 
chester might well be expected to be among the earli- 
est and most zea]ous in establishing an Institution. 
'fhis ,vas resolved upon in April, and ample prepara- 
tions appear to have been made for carrying the p]an 
into execution; I..J.798 had been received before the 
end of July; of that sum L.243 were annual tlona- 
tiOllS ; and 191 mechanics had entered their names as 
subscribers, at L.l a-year. A library is forming, and 
preparations making, I believe, for delivering a course 
of lectures. The management of the Institution, how- 
ever, is entrusted to directors chosen by and among the 
honorary melubers only, and these are persons who 
either pay ten guineas at entrance, or a guinea a-year, 
beside the subscription of 20s. It becomes tIlC to spcak 
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with great diffidence upon the soundness of views \vhich 
nlay have been suggested by local considerations un- 
known to distant observers; but I cannot avoid ex- 
pressing my earnest wisb that this part of the plan may 
be reconsidered by the excellent and enlightened men 
who have promoted so good a \vork. Perhaps the fact 
of nearly as many mechanics coming forward to join 
the societies formed in places like Carlisle and Kendal, 
upon the opposite principle, as at l\Ianchester, where 
the population is at least tenfold, and the pursuits far 
more congenial, and where I know that J 200 of the 
l\Iechanics' l\Iagaziue were sold the first day it appear- 
ed, may give some weight to my anxious but 1110st re- 
spectful suggestion. 
The l\fechanics' Institution of Leeds has been lately 
formed, principally through the exertions of Messrs 
Scott and l\farshall. Any person recommended by two 
members is admitted upon paying L.2, and 1 Os. year- 
ly ; and any person for 5s. half-yearly is entitled to all 
its privileges, except that of taking part in the manage- 
ment. Two pounds seem too high for the admission 
of the workmen as generally as is desirable: a consi- 
derable number of them are no doubt members; and 
as such both vote and are eligible as directors, but the 
great majority of voters be]ong to the higher class. A 
slight cl1ange wOlùd remove this difficulty. 'rhere are 
146 melnbers aud 136 subscribers already; books of 
the value of L.500 are purchased; and every thing is 
prepared for beginning a lecture, offers of gratuitous 
assistance having been received. 'rhe Institution is a 
very promising one, and the number of ingenious and 
public-sl>irited men in that neighbourhood ensures its 
success, provided no iInpediment be thrown in the ,yay 
of a cordial co-operation on the part of the men. 'fIle 
11108t exenlp]ary spirit of union among Inen of very dif- 
ferent parties in religion and politics has been exhibit- 
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ed ; and the liberality of the masters is sure to be duly 
appreciated by those in their service. 
-. The institutions \vhich I have hitherto mentionc{l 
are formed avowedly for lecÌ11res as well as reading, 
and Inost of them have already been able to establish 
lectures. Some are by their plan confined to reading, 
and have not hitherto contel11plated any further in- 
struction; but they may easily nlake the step. That 
of Liverpool deserves the first notice, as being earliest 
in point of time. 
rfhe l\Iechanics' and Apprentices' Library at Liver- 
pool, estab1ished in July 1823, chiefly through the ex- 
ertions of 1\1r E. Smith, conIes ultÏ1nately, if I nlistake 
11ot, from a very illustrious stock; for it ,vas forIned 
upon the model of the plans which o\ve their origin to 
the Library Company of Philadelphia, founded by 
Franklin iu 1731, and incorporated iu 1742.* In six 
months, 8UO volumes ,vere collected, and 400 readers 
subscribed; the library is now considerably increased, 
and there are above 600 readers. rfhe sum paid is t\VO 
guineas in money or books, for life, or ] Os. 6d. a-year; 
and every person paying either ,vay has the privilege 
of recommending readers, who l'eceive books on the 
guarantee of any member. The committee of direction 
is chosen by the whole members, and all are eligible. 
"fhe method of keeping the different books of receipt, 


* Although the remote origin of these institutions may be traced to 
Franklin, 1\11' 'V. Wood has the high merit of establishing them on their 
present plan, and adapting them peculiarly to the instruction of mecha- 
nics and apprentices. lIe founded the first at Boston in 1820; he has 
had the satisfaction of seeing the plan adopted in New Yor1\:, Philadel- 
phia, Albany, and other towns; and I have now before me a letter in 
which he says that he has succeeded in forming one at New Orleans, 
where he was called on business. His 1)lan is to obtain loans or gifts of 
books, which almost eyery one has beyond his own wants; and he 
reckons 30,000 volumes thus ol}tained in dift(
rent towns, and as many 
readers, 
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loan, register, guarantee, and catalogue, is adn1irably 
contrived for the quick and accurate dispatch of busi- 
ness; and is found so successful in practice, that 700 
or 800 books are easily exchanged \veekly in a very 
short time; 250 or 300 volulnes being received from, 
and as tnany given out to, 200 readers in little 1110re 
than an hour, without any confusion. \Vhere there is 
so lnuch to cOlnmend, laIn un\villil1g to hint at any 
imperfection ; but certainly a course of lectures might 
\vithout difficulty be added to this prosperous establish- 
1l1ent; and although any 1l1echanic may for half a 
guinea enjoy all the privileges of a menlber as the so- 
ciety is no\v constituted, it is plain that the bulk of 
the members do not belong to this class, although, on 
the guara.ntee and recommendation of 11lembers, by 
})erlnission of the comlDittee they partake of its bene- 
fits. If all were admitted to the library and manage.; 
ment on sOlDewhat lo\ver terills, or to the library au(l 
lectures upon those terms a little raised, and none 
allo,,-ed to partake of either for nothing, there can be 
no doubt that a greater interest would be excited 
alnong then1, and the institution be more firmly esta- 
blished and more certain of extending its numbers. 
A l\lechanics' andA pprentices' Library was instituted 
at Sheffield in December 1823, and opened in the 
February follo,ving, under the able and zealous sU!Jer- 
illtelldence of 
Ir l\Iontgomcry, a nalne ,veIl kno,vn' in 
the literary world, and held in deserved honour by 
philanthropists. The rules appear to me most excel- 
lent. In the workmen is vested the property, in shal.es 
of 5s. each paid at first, and they after,vards pay ()s. a- 
year; they forID tbe class of pro}Jrieto1rs; the others, 
the honorary lllelDbers, present gifts in money and 
books, and may, if chosen by the body at large, fill the 
offices, but have no share in the property. The COIT:- 
mittce may consist entirely of proprietors, and 111Ust 
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have two-thirds from that body. Apprentices have 
the use of the books for 4s. yearly. The librarian is 
to attend daily, and have the Cc.1.re of the property; he 
is therefore })aid: perhaps this might be rendered UJl- 
necessary by adopting some of the judicious regtùations 
established at Liverpool, and exchanging the books 
once a-week. Every donor of a book must write his 
name in it, as a kind of check; and a rule has been 
made, as I understand, after a very thorough and 
somewhat earnest discussion, giving an appeal against 
the admission of books to the ministers of the different 
denominations who are subscribers; this rule has, how- 
ever, never yet been acted upon. Members lose the 
benefits of the society if in the workhouse or in prison; 
but are restored when liberated without payment of 
their arrears. Of this admirable institution there are 
now 360 members; of whom 310 are proprietors, and 
the numbers of these increase daily. There are 1400 
volumes, including some most liberal donations; all 
collected in nine months; and thirty apprentices receive 
the benefits of the society on the terms already stated. 
A library and philosophical society has long flourished 
at Sheffield, and now reckons 350 members, almost all 
manufacturers and tradesmen. Lectures are occasion- 
any given in it; and I rejoice to hear that there is an 
arrangement in agitation for admitting the workmen 
to the benefit of these as soon as the new premises are 
ready. A letter now before me relates an interesting 
anecdote for the encouragelnent of this design. " \Ve 
have in our enlployment a COlnnl011 cutler ,vho found 
leisure in a bad tinle of trade to amuse himself with 
entomology, and who has made great progress in ar- 
ranging a collection of insects for our museum. An- 
other youth in an obscure station is preparing spe- 
cÎ1nens of our Flora for the same. Ingenious mecha- 
nical models have been repeatedly brought before us 
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by persons from wholn little beyond ordinary handicraft 
could have been expected." The first two circun1- 
stances here lnentioned strongly confirm the opinion 
which I have expressed elsewhere, * and which was 
grounded on actual observation of 1\lr Fellenberg's 
establishment in Switzerland, that a high degree of in- 
tellectual refinement, and a taste for the pleasures of 
speculation, without any vie,v to a particular employ- 
ll1ent, may be united \vith a life of hard labour, even 
in its most humble branches, and may both prove its 
solace and its guide. 
There are other l\lechanics' Institutions, respecting 
which I have not the details, as the very thriving one 
at Aberdeen, which has a library of 500 volumes, a 
valuable apparatus, and a lecture-room for GOO stu- 
dents, 'where extensive courses on chemical and mecha- 
nical science have been delivered. At Norwich a meet- 
ing ,vas lately held, and attended by the most respect- 
able inhabitants of all sects and parties, in order to 
found a lVIechallics' Institution. The zeal and infor- 
mation displayed there, leave no doubt whatever of the 
plan succeeding. Dr Yelloly stated that the rules of 
the London Institution had been communìcated by 
Dr Birkbeck. The correspondence of our J..Jondon 
Institution with different parts of the country shews 
that similar plans are in contemplation in various other 
districts of England. I t should seem that a little ex- 
ertion alone is wanting to introduce the system univer- 
sally; and this is the moment, beyond all doubt, best 
fitted for the attempt, when wages are good, and the 
aspect of things peaceful. But if in any part of the king- 
dom more than another the education of the working 
classes is of importance, that l)art surely is Ireland. I 
have learned, then, with inexpressible satisfaction, that 



 Evidf'llCe before tbe Education CommitteE>, IBIß, 
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there the system has already been introduced. In Dub- 
lin a l\Iechanics' Institution has been established with 
the soundest views, the great and cardinal principle 
being recognised of taking two-thirds of tbe directors 
from the body of the workmen. A similar plan has 
been adopted at Cork; and I have reason to hope that 
LÎlnerick and Belfast will follo,v so excellent an ex- 
aInple. 
To encourage good men in these exertions-to rouse 
the indifferent, and cheer the desponding, by setting 
plain facts before theIn-bas been the object of these 
details. The subject is of such inestÎ1nable importance, 
that no apology is required for anxiously addressing in 
favour of it all men of enlightcned vie,vs, "vho value 
the real Ï1nprovement of their fello\v-creatures, and the 
best interests of their country. 'Ve are bound upon 
this weighty matter to be instant, in season and out of 
season. I now speak not l11erely of selninaries for 
teaching nlechanics the principles of natural and ma- 
thematical sciences, but of scIlools \vhere the working 
classes generally may learn those branches ofkl1o,vledge 
"vhich they cannot Inaster by private reading. It n1ust 
be a slnall to\vn indeed, where sume useful lecture may 
110t, with a little exertion and a little encouragelnent, 
be so established, that the quarterly contributions of 
the students 111ay afterwards suffice to continue it. 
l\foral and 110litical philosopby 111ay be accel)table even 
'\vbere there is 110 field for teachers of cbelnistry and 
lnechanics ; and where no lecture at an can be SU}J- 
11orted, a library may be set on foot, and the habit of 
useful reading encouraged. l,r e constantly hear of 
public-spirited individuals; of men who are friendly to 
tIle 1100r and the \vorking classes; of liberal-minded 
}lerSOns, anxious for the diffusion of kno\vledge and 
the cultiyation of intellectual pursuits. But 110 one 
lIas a fight to aSSlune such titles-to take credit for 
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both zeal and kno,vledge-if he has done nothing in 
his own neighbourhood to found a popular lecture, or, 
should the circle be too narrow for that, to establish a 
reading club, which, in many cases, ,viII end in a lec- 
ture. For such a club, there is hardly a yillage in the 
country too slTIall; and I have shewn that towns of a 
very moderate size may SUppOI.t a lecture. After the 
success of the experiments already made, indeed, it 
seems little less than shameful that there should be any 
considerable town without establisillnents for popular 
education. I speak from the actual history of some of 
the instances which I have cited, ,vhen I say that one 
man only is wanted in each place to ensure the success 
of the plan. 'Vhere there is such a man, and work- 
Inen in sufficient nUlnbers-there are all the Inaterials 
that can be required. He has but to converse with a few' 
l11aster-v{orkmen ; to circulate, in concert with theIn, a 
notice for a meeting; or if it be deenled better to have 
110 Ineeting, let them ascertain how nlany will attend a 
class; and the rOOln n1ay be hired and the lecturer en- 
gaged in a month. r-rhe first cost will be easily de- 
fi'ayed by a subscription among the rich; or, if that 
fail, the collection of a library \\Till be Inade by degrees 
out of the money raised by the students. 'rhe expense 
of providing apparatus ought not to deter anyone froln 
lnaking the attelTIpt. I have shewn how lnuch may be 
done \vith but little machinery; and a skilful lecturer 
can give 1110st useful help to private study, by drawings 
and explanations, with hardly any experÎInents at all. 
'rhe facilities too ,viII increase; the wish for scientific 
education ,viII beget an effectual demand, and teachers 
\\ill present thelnselves to supply the want. Already 
it would be a safe ad ven ture for a lecturer to engage in, 
,vhere there are great bodies of artisans. In any of 
the large lnanufacturing to,vns of Lancashire and Y ork- 
shire, a person duly qualified to teach the principles of 
YOL. [II. K 
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mechanics and chemistry, and their application to the 
arts, would now find it easy to collect a large class, will- 
ing and able to remunerate him for his trouble; and it 
is highly probable, that, before long, there will be es- 
tablished, in each of those places, permanent teachers 
upon private speculation. 
But, great as the disposition to learn already is among 
the working classes, and certain as a lecture would be 
of attendants wherever it was once set on foot, there is 
still a necessity for the upper classes cOIning forward 
to assist in making the first step. 'fhose seminaries 
are still too new; they are too little known among the 
artisans generally to be thought of and den1anded by 
themselves; still more difficult would it be for them to 
set about forming the .plans for themselves. Even in 
the largest towns, it is hardly to be expected that the 
worklnen should yet concert measures for their own in- 
struction, although sufficiently numerous to require no 
pecuniary assistance in procuring the necessary teachers. 
'fhe }H'esent, then, is the mOlnent for Inaking an effort 
to propagate the system; and for giving that encour- 
agelnent which may at once spread those Institutions, 
and render universally habitual the desire of kno"vledge 
that already prevails. Nor can the lneans be wanting 
alnong the upper or even the middle ranks of society. 
There exist alnple funds at present applied to charitable 
purposes, ,vhich at best are wasted, and more frequently 
employed in doing harm. I speak not now of the large 
revenue, a million and a half or 1110re fron1 endowments, 
which is almost altogether expended in a manner in- 
jurious to the cOlnmunity; not above a third part be- 
longing to charities connected \vith education, and of 
that third by far the greatest portion going to maintain 
poor children, which is nearly the ,vorst employment of 
Buch funds; while of the remaining t"vo-thirds, only a 
yery small proportion is spent on I>erha!Js the only 
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]larmless objects of common charity, hospitals for the 
sick poor, or provision for persons ruined by grievous 
and sudden calamities, But I alludé to the large sums 
yearly collected in every part of the country to support 
charitable institutions; and, though given from the best 
of Illotives, yet applied to increase the number of the 
poor alUlost as certainly as the parish rates thelllselves. 
'fhese íhnds are entirely under the control of the con- 
tributors 
 and to them I ,vould fain address most re- 
spectfully a fe\v words. 
Every person who has been accustonled to subscribe 
for the support of \vhat are commonly called charities, 
should ask himself this question. ,.. Ho\vever humane 
the rootive, aIll I doing any real good by so expending 
lny money? or all1 I not doing 1110re barrIl than gooa ?" 
In either case, indeed, harm is done; because, even if 
the Illoney so applied should do no mischief: yet, if it 
did no good, harn1 ,vould be done by the waste. But 
in order to enable him to answer the question, he must 
reflect, that no proposition is more undeniably true than 
this, that the existence of a kno\vl1 and regular provi- 
sion for the poor, \vhether in the ordinary form of pen- 
sions, doles, gratuities, clothing, firing, &c. or in the 
shape of n1aintenance for poor children, in whole, or 
only in part, as clothing, has tIle inevitable tendency 
to bring for"\vard not only as lnany objects as the pro- 
vision will maintain, but a far greater number. The 
Ï1llmediatc consequence of such pro\
isions is to promote 
idleness and poverty beyond \vhat the funds can re- 
lieve: tIle continued and kno,vn existence of tbe pro- 
visions trains up a race of paupers; and a provision for 
children, especially, promotes Ï1nprovident marriages, 
and increases the population by the addition of IJaupers. 
It is therefore a sacred duty ,vhich everyone owes to 
the community, to refrain fron1 giving contributions to 
begin such funds; and if he has already l)CCOlne it yearly 
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contributor, it is equally his duty to withdraw his as- 
sistance, unless one condition is complied with, namely, 
that no new objects shall be taken into the establish- 
ment, but that those only who at present belong to it 
shall be maintained; so that the mischief may be ter- 
minated within a limited time, and nothing unfair or 
harsh done to,vards those who had previously depended 
on its funds. I remetnber the time \vhen money given 
to beggars was supposed to be well bestowed-a notion 
now exploded; yet even this exercise of benevolence is 
less mischievous than the support of regular establish- 
ments for the increase of paupers. * 
'f'he wise and considerate manner of proceeding 
which I venture to recommend, would speedily place at 
the disposal of charitable and enlightened individuals 
ample funds for supporting works of real, because of 
most useful charity. Let anyone cast his eye over the 
Reports of the Education Committee and Charity Com- 
missioners, and he may form some idea of the large 
funds now profusely squandered under the influence of 
mistaken benevolence. Of the many examples that 
Inight be given, let one suffice; its history is in the 
Report of 1816. 
rhe incolue was above L.2000, of 
which L.1500 arose from yearly subscriptions and do- 
nations. This ]arge fund clothed] 01 boys, and main- 
tained 65 girls; but the expense of boarding and clotl1- 
ing the girls was of course by far the greatest part of 
it, perhaps L.1200. l\f uch abuse appeared to bave 
crept into the lnanagement, in consequence of trades- 
men acting as trustees, and voting on the orders to 
themselves, and on the payment of their own accounts. 
J t was deemed right to check this; and a rule was 
adopted, at a meeting of trustees, to prevent so scan- 
dalous a practice for the future. It was, ho,vever, re- 
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jected at a meeting of the subscribers, for which, in all 
probability, the tradesmen had made a canvass, and ob- 
tained the attendance of friends. Nay, a most learned 
and humane judge, who was one of the trustees, having 
after\vardsproposed a resolution merely toforbid any trus- 
tee or subscriber voting on matters in which he was per- 
sonally interested, it 'was rejected instantly, and there- 
fore not recorded on the minutes ;' whereupon his lord- 
ship abstained from attending any future meeting, and, 
I trust, from ever contributing to the fund. This is 
one instance only of thousands, where the money col- 
lected from well-disposed persons, who take 110 further 
charge of a charity than to pay their subscriptions, is 
\vasted by the jobbing of too active and interested ma- 
nagers. But suppose there has been no direct abuse, 
and that all the inconle had been honestly and care- 
fully employed in promoting the objects of the esta- 
blishlnel1t, by far the greater part of it would have been 
hurtfully bestowed. Instead of clothing 101 boys, and 
maintaining 65 girls, at the rate of L.2000 a-year, the 
fÎxedincome alone of L.500 Inight have educated a thou- 
sand children, and left L.1500 a-year free for establishing 
other schools, if \vanted : and as t\VO others of the same 
size would in all probability have n10re than sufficed 
to supply the defect of education which appears by the 
report of the West London Lancaster Association to 
exist in that district, a fund ,vould have remained suf- 
ficient to support an institution for the instruction of 
700 or 800 mechanics. Thus, the saIne Inoney which 
now not uselessly, but perniciously bestowed, might, by 
a little care, and a due portion of steadiness in resist- 
ing the interested clalnours of persons who subscribe 
for the purpose of turning it to their own profit, be 
n1ade the means of at once educating all the children 
in the worst district of London, and of planting there 
the light of science alnong the most useful and indus... 
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trious class of the cOIHnlU1lÎty. Now, \vithill the saIne 
district, or applicable to it, there are probably other 
charitable funds, arising from voluntary contribution, to 
five or six times the amount of this single charity, and 
it is I110st likely that there is hardly one of the benevo- 
lent individuals \vho support it but contributes to one 
or lnore charities be
ides. How im}Jortant, then, does 
it become for each man carefully to reconsider the use 
he is making, or suffering others to make, of that 
llloney \vhich his humanity has set a part for the relief of 
his feIlo,v-crcatures, and the iInprovement of their con- 
dition; and ho,,, serious a duty is it to take care that 
\vhat originates in the most l}raiseworthy motives should 
also end in results really beneficial to the object of his 
bounty! 


I rejoice to think that it is not necessary to close 
these observations by combating objections to the diffu- 
sion of science among the working classes, arising frolH 
considerations of a political nature. Ha.ppily the time 
is past and gone ,vhen bigots could persuade mankind 
that the lights of philosophy were to be extinguished 
as dangerous to religion; and when tyrants could pro- 
scribe the instructors of the IJeople as enclnies to their 
l)ower. I t is preposterous to imaginc that the enlarge- 
Incnt of our acquaintance with the laws ,,-hich regulate 
the universe, can dispose to unbelief. It may be a cure 
for superstition-for intolerance it ,viII be the most cer- 
tain cure; but a pure aud true religion has nothing to 
fear froll1 the greatest expansion \vhich the understand- 
ing can receive by the study either of matter or of 
Inind. 'rhe n10re widely science is diffused, the better 
,viII the Author of all things be kno,vn, and the less 
\vill the IJeople be " tossed to and fro by the slcight of 
UIen, and cUllning craftiness, ,vhereby they lie in ,vait 
to deceive." 'I'o tyrants, indeed, and bad rulers, the 
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progress of knowledge among the mass of mankind is a 
just object of terror: it is fatal to them and their de- 
signs; they know this by unerring instinct, and un- 
ceasingly they dread the light. But they will find it 
Inore easy to curse than to extinguish. It is spreading 
in spite of them, even in those countries where arbi- 
trary power deelns itself most secure; and in England, 
any attelnpt to check its pr
gress would on]y bring 
about the sudden destruction of him who should be in- 
sane enough to make it. 
To the Upper Classes of society, then, I ,vould say, 
that the question no longer is, whether or not the people 
shall be instructed-for that has been determined long 
ago, and the decision is irreversible-but whether they 
shall be ,veIl or ill taught-half informed or as tho- 
}.oughly as their circumstances permit and their wants 
require. Let no one be afraid of the bulk of the com- 
munity becoming too accomplished for their superiors. 
'Veil educated, and even well versed in the most ele- 
vated sciences, they assuredly may become; and the 
worst consequences that can foHow to their superiors 
,viII be, that to deserve being called their betters, they 
too 111ust devote themselves more to the pursuit of solid 
and refined learning; the present public seminaries 
must be enlarged; and some of the greater cities of the 
kingdoln, especially the metropolis, must not be left 
destitute of the regular means within themselves of 
scientific education. 
'fo the Working Classes I would say, that this is the 
time when by a great effort they nlay secure for ever 
the inestimahle blessing of knowledge. Never was the 
disposition nlore universal among the rich to lend the 
requisite assistance for setting in Inotion the great en- 
gines of instruction ; but the people must come forward 
to profit by the opportunity thus afforded, and they 
must themselves continue the movement once begun. 
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'Those ,vho have already started in the pursuit of science, 
and tasted its sweets, require no exhortation to perse- 
vere; but if these pages should fall into the hands of 
anyone at an hour for the first time stolen from 11Îs 
needful rest after his day's work is done, I ask of him 
to reward me (who have written them for his benefit at 
the like hours) by saving threepence during the next 
fortnight, buying with it Franklin's Life, and reading 
the first page. I am quite sure he will read the.rest ; 
I am almost quite sure he will resolve to spend his spare 
time and money, in gaining those kinds of knowledge 
which from a printer's boy made that great man the 
:first philosopher, and one of the first statesmen of his 
age. Few are fitted by nature to go as far as he did, 
and it is not necessary to lead so perfectly abstemious 
a life, and to be so rigidly saving of every instant of 
time. But all may go a good way after him, both in 
temperance, industry, and knowledge, and no one can 
tell hefore he tries how near he may be able to approacll 
him. 
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I A.1\1 sure there never \vere thanks worse earned, or, 
I may say, more superfluously besto,ved, than those 
which your Illost ,vorthy president and my respected 
friend, 1\lr Heywood, has just been pleased to return 
to IDe for coming here this evening; ,vhen I ought 
really to render my thanks to YOll for the very high 
gratification I have received since I came within these 
walls. I need hardly ten you that I have taken an 
active, a very hUll1ble part certainly, but still a ,varm 
interest in the establishment of Institutions of this and 
a siInilar description,-for this differs from Inany, in some 
respects exceeds them. in others perhaps falls short,- 
and I do assure you that in some particulars this very 
greatly, or I will say considerably, for one ought not 
to exaggerate at all even upon occasions like the pre- 
sent of mutual congratulation, but I will say it very 
considerably exceeds any other in the country, and I 
believe I know the whole of thelll ,vhich have been 
created from the year 1824, when they were first esta- 
blished in England, do,vn to the present time. I think 
that ill many important particulars this Institution does 
very considerably excel any other with which I an1 ac- 
quainted, and therefore I may venture to say, any now 
established. III the first place, it has a greater numbel. 
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of constant subscribers and regular attendants; in the 
next place, it is fully as well lodged as any, and better 
than any other with one exception, I mean the Insti- 
tution in London, of which it does not fall short in any 
material respect. The lecture theatre is somewhat less; 
but still, as the present assembly shews, it is capable of 
accommodating without inconvenience a very large num- 
ber. From a rough estimate I have made in casting 
Iny eye around (and I dare say son1e of these boys \ve 
have just heard, are better able to make one than I 
am), I should say that there are not less present than 
from 1100 to 1200 persons altogether,-I should guess, 
from my habit of seeing large numbers of people, that 
there are from 1150 to 1180 IJersons present, and yet 
nobody really feels any inconvenience fron1 so large a 
body of persons within this space. I have not yet had 
an opportunity of seeing the library; but I have run 
my eye over the catalogue : it seems well chosen, and 
not inconsiderable in extent and in variety. I believe 
also that there is apparatus for carrying on different 
lectures with scientific experiments. But in one par- 
ticular, and that a most iInportant one, it excels every 
other institution, with the exception of that in London, 
and with that it comes on a level,-I mean in the re- 
gular attendance of the classes and schools; and with 
the exception of that one shortcoming which I am about 
to mention presently, the attendance of the schools ap- 
pears to be excellent, and if the specilnen we have had 
to-night may be taken, I should say it is, as regards 
the youngest portion of the boys, undoubtedly very su- 
perior in point of proficiency. N ow, the arithmetic is 
most perfect; I cannot conceive anything better than 
the proficiency of the boys generally. I take it for 
granted that they are selected; I assume them to be 
the best in the school,-if they were an average it 
would indeed be very marvellous,-but there were two 
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of those boys than whom none could be more ready 
calculators; and the bulk of them went through, 
in a longer or shorter time, the different sums with 
great ability. I may gather this from my own short 
experience; for of the many sums there were not above 
. two which I did myself in my own mind as quickly as 
the bulk: and only one which I did as suddenly as 
those t,,'o boys. They had the benefit of thè slates, it 
is true; but I had greater experience and longer prac- 
tice. 'Vith the exception of one instance, I never knew 
boys so quick,-alld I compare them "Tith exhibitions of 
a similar nature in our central Borough Road Schoo], 
and undoubtedly there they do these questions \vithout 
slates; but I don't say this as a disparagelnent ; for if 
taught the knack, a boy \viII learn just as easily to do 
thenl without as with the slate, and therefore I lay 
that out of view. Doing sums as quickly as these boys 
do \vith the slate, implies as great an effort of the lnind, 
and must he done as luuch by a mental process, as if 
tl1e boys had no slates in their hands. These boys cer- 
tainlyare equal to those very extraordinary exhibitions 
,vhich everyone has lately witnessed in the London 
Borough Road School. 'Vhether they have gone on 
equally well in geography I have not had an opportu- 
nity of learning. If the tÎ111e had permitted, I should. 
have 1iked to see what progress they had made in that 
iInportant study, which is as entertaining as it is use- 
ful. As to the reading it \yas very good. I can only 
say that I detected but one error; the boy read" that 
'if/lic/t" instead of" that \vhich ;" but there was no error 
in prollunciation, or anything that could indicate that 
he had fallen in to the plan of readillg by rote, or did 
not understand w]lat he was reading. 1\1 y grèat satis- 
faction is to perceive that these boys are taught to re- 
flect and reason to a certain degree upon ,,'hat they 
p3
S over \vith their eye, or on what pas
e
 through the 
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ear as another reads. That was remarkable in the exa- 
Inination which l\fr l\I'Dougall made after the boy had 
finished reading the page. rrhere are t\VO systems 
wl1Îch ought al\vays to be set in view in teaching; 
shunning the one, setting it up as a beacon to be 
avoided, and placing the other before you as a light to 
direct your course into the harbour of knowledge; tbe 
parrot system to be avoided as the rock, the beacon, 
and the shoal; and the inteUectual system, the rea- 
sonable, rational systelll, to be steadily pursued and 
substituted for the former. And there is no greater 
error committed than that of those teachers who make 
a great display of boys' memories, exercising that 
faculty only, by meallS of which they nlay 111ake very 
accomplished parrots with a great deal of trouble and 
waste of time; but "quickly come, lightly go;" that 
which they learn so easily they lose shortly, and even 
\vhile they retain it, find it of no use \vhatever; for it 
does 110t imbue their mind or penetrate their faculties. 
I have some reason to })elieve that it is a shoal ,vhich 
Iies peculiarly on the course of teachers by the new, or 
Lancasterian, or Bell, or national systeln, called by 
some the British
 and sonle the l\ladras system; but 
whether invented by ßell or Lancaster I stop not to 
inquire. Both "'ere very great benefactors to man- 
kind; and which invented it, is not very lnaterial to 
our present purpose, as neither is here to take out a 
patent; hut 1 \vill call it the New and Cheap sy&telll 
of instruction; and I often find that, as the scholars 
learn very quickly by it, they are apt to forget as 
swiftly-nay, that they often learn 111erely by rote; 
the consequence of "yhich is, that those at the head of 
such establisluTIents have of late taken great pains, and 
I aIll glad to find ll10St successfully, to avoid that roek. 
..Accordingly, they \vho go to the Borough Road Sehoo!, 
instead of learning hy rote, learn by thoroughly nn- 
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derstanding the subject; they learn nothing for which 
they cannot give a reason, of \vhich they c.annot rendel 
an account, and explain the foundation and principles, 
as 
vell as e:xecute on the spot and at a call. The con- 
sequence of this plan is a true instruction of the fight 
sort; and I mention with pleasure, that these boys 
appear to be educated by ;1\lr 1\1 'Dougall in that course, 
than ,,,hich nothing can be more satisfactory. Having 
said this, I shall trespass a little further on your pa- 
tience ; and, in consequence of my al,vays dealing with 
this subject as often as I have an opportunity, I shall 
offer a fe,v relnarks on the shortcolning in this insti- 
tution to which I have alluded, and which I really 
think nlight, in t1le course of a short time, be supplied. 
I t is far more profitable, on occasions like this, to point 
out defects than merits. This converts such meetings 
into the lneans of ÎInprovement, instead of lnere cere- 
monies or excuses for idle speech-making. N ow, no- 
thing can be ll10re gratifying than the number of your 
nlelllbers, nearly 1400 individuals actually subscribing 
and placing at the disposal of the directors a fund quite 
sufficient to bear the current expenses without involving 
the institution in debt and difficulty; and also to obtain 
not only an increase from time to time in the library- 
and other parts of the establishment, but the aid of 
various skilful lecturers. But the next question that 
arose "\\Tith nle was, of course,-to ,vhat class of the 
community those 1300 or 1400 melnbers belonged; and 
no doubt I was a little disappointed to find that,- 
though nothing can he more useful or more important 
than that those reslJcct3ble classes, of ,vhich the bulk 
of the comn1ul1ity consists, should belong to such an 
institution, and should gain therefrom the inestin1able 
benefits of kno\yledge in letters and in science, and 
should also reap the IJleasure of social intercourse of 
the ITIOst harlnless, nay, of the 1110st beneficial charac- 
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ter, and thus be kept out of evil habits, and have their 
intellectual faculties whetted, their industry excited, 
and their exertions stimlùated, by mutual intercourse 
and social study,-though nothing can be more im- 
portant than this, and though this will in the end 
provide a renledy for the defect \vhich I an1 about to 
take notice of:-I still cannot avoid feeling that if 
there was an addition to,-I won't say a body placed 
instead of: but one added to-the 1400 lnetnbers of 
the institution, for I would not have one single indi- 
vidual less of those; but it: in addition to those, there 
,vere 200 or 300 to hegin with those of another class, of 
which but a small proportion belongs at present to this 
institution-I nleall artisans and comlnon mechanics 
of the ingenious and \vorking classes of this town,-I 
would not have them displace any of those who are 
110'V menl bers-there is roon1 enough for aU,-but only 
if they should be added to those superior classes ,vhich 
now belong to the institution, I aln sure that the iln- 
11fovemellt \vould IJe prodigious. I hold it to be per- 
fectly certain, that it is the COlnmOll interest of both 
Inasters and men, of both you and Ine,
of you \vho be- 
long to the higher industrious class to \vhich I belong, 
and not to that of COlnrrion artisans, everyone of WhOlll 
lnay in this cQuntry, by knovvledge and skin, rise to the 
situations which \ve are in, who are in the saIne country 
,vith them, and running the same race of competition, each 
in our several branches, and olllyfor the present removed 
a little in circumstances into an easier station than theirs, 
they being as capable of obtaining that station thelTI- 
selves,-I say nothing can be more important for theln 
and for us, t11an that they shoulcllearn the kno\vledge 
which we have learned, and arc still Ie trning and extend- 
ing. This is of the utInost inlporta- :ce to be Í1npre
scd 
upon their minds and yours; it is a lesson \vhich ought 
never to he prased fro]}] their recollection I 113 vc heen 
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told-and in saying this, I seek to l)ay no con1plilnent to 
l\Ianchester because I happen to be in it-for I ,vould 
rather speak truths unpalatable than pleasing phrases, 
things fine to hear but useless to kno,v-but I hear, 
and I indeed kno"
 it of 111Y own knowledge, that in 
l\{anchester the artisans, the mechanics, though as ho- 
nest men, of as independent habits, of as excellent un- 
derstanding, of as great industry, and in their O'Vll arts 
of as consummate skill, as any human beings in any 
Inanufacturing toV\yn, or in any other place., be that place 
what or ,vhere it 111ay-yet that they are not suffi- 
ciently })enetrated and i111bued in their minds, dislJosi- 
tions, and tastes, ,vith the love of scientific knowledge 
and useful learning, to seek opportunities of learning 
the principles even of those arts in which they are en- 
gaged. 'fhere are, doubtless, exceptions; great and 
creditable exceptions this institution itself affords; but 
they are fe,v in nUlnber cOlnpared ,vith the great bulk 
of the industry, intelligence, and skill ,vhich exists in 
l\lanchester; the others do not flock to this Hall, ,vhen 
its doors are open to receive then) all ; ,,,hen, at a very 
Inoderate cost, they Inight reap the benefits of it, and 
obtain the delights and the advantages of instruction 
and of social intercourse ,vithin its walls. And 'l\yhCll I 
say the advantages of instruction, I am speaking a plain 
practical proposition. I am not lllerely talking of the 
accoll1plishrnent of learning and its pleasures, great 
though they be, but of the positive utility of it, to each 
of them in his o\yn separate case. 'Vho, for instance, 
can doubt that it would be of the greatest use to a COln- 
IHon Inechanic, engaged in the Inanufacture of tools and 
cngincs, at one of those Inagnificent establishlnellts ,vith 
\vhich, at Iny last visit herc, I V\'as so delighted, through 
the kindness of their excelleu t o\vners-who can doubt 
that it ,vould be of the greatc:st benefit to the ,vorkInen 
there, and still Inorc to those enl}>loyed in the manu- 
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facture of steam-engines, and various other useful and 
complicated Inachinery, in this town-who can doubt 
that it would be of the utmost possible practical use to 
them in their several trades, to know the principles upon 
which those engines are constructed, by becoming ac- 
quainted with so much chemistry, for 
xalnple, as may 
teach then1 the nature and properties of steam, of refri- 
geration and expansion, of the manner in which heat 
,vorks and cold operates, and learning as ITIuch Inechani- 
cal science as may explain the grounds of the various 
11lechal1ical contrivances which that engine exhibits? I 
say it is of positive use and actual profit to them to 
know these things. At present they put up the cylin- 
der, they fit the piston into its place, and adjust that 
exquisite contrivance of Watt, the parallel motion; but 
they do these things ITIechanicaIly, by rote, and accord- 
ing to the parrot system, which I have lately said a 
\vord about in reference to boys. The boys here, in- 
deed, can tell the steps by which they arrive at the an- 
s,vers to the questions given them, and upon that page 
of reading they could give you reasons and illustrations 
connected \vith the various parts which formed the pas- 
sage \vhich their young neighbour and friend read. But 
these Inechanics kno\v that the rod cannot ,york sweet 
and smooth in the cylinder unless perfect perpendicu- 
larity be always preserved, and that this perpendicu- 
larity is gained and kept by means of a certain com- 
bination of iron rods and hinges, which they have 
learned to call the "parallel motion," without even 
kno,ving why it is so caned; and how it operates, and 
upon what l)rinciples that perpendicularity is secured, 
they have never yet learned; and yet that branch of 
ITIechanics, though connected with some refinement cer- 
tainly, Inay be brought to the level of the student's 
capacity, ,vith little or no mathematical learning. One 
should think they would he all the better \VOrklnen if 
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they kne\v not only that they \vere to go on in a certain 
line, but why they were to do so; that they \vere 110t 
only not to deviate to the one hand or to the other, but 
\vhy there \vould be danger if they did. At all events, 
I say, these things are very just objects of curiosity, 
and that men might naturally feel desirous to know 
about the things which they are every day p.ractising. 
.Just in the saIne way they might naturaHy desire to 
know \vhy, upon a certain jet of water being admitted 
into the cylinder, down COlnes the piston; how it hap- 
pens that a vaCUU1l1 nlakes it descend, and ho\v the 
steam pressure from above accelerates the descent. 
They would surely Inake it all the better for knowing 
the principles upon \vhich it acts. And is it not a na- 
tural object of curiosity to Inen whose whole lives are 
passed in causing this operation, to inquire upon what 
principles of science it is that it was invented by one 
of the Inost profoundly scientific men that ever lived 
to adorn this country? I should think that such in- 
forlnation would be a pleasant relaxation to the mind 
in the intervals of labour. Can anyone doubt that 
a dyer \vould find himself more cOlnfortable if be 
studied a little of the nature of mordants-if be knew 
why dyed cloth in certain cases took the colour, and 
in otber cases rejected it-if be kne\v, for example, 
upon what principles that ingenious invention of scar- 
let dyes operated, ,vhich was imported into this coun- 
try by my friend 1\lr Thonlpson, who obtained a pa- 
tent for it, the invention of an able French chelnist? 
But it is very odd, the o})erative dyer goes on dyeing 
all his life,-luaking his arms light blue and his cloths 
dark blue, without knowing, any more than the hog 
that feeds in the trough by his side, the principles upon 
which his ingenious and useful art is founded. I might 
run through a variety of instances of the like sort. I 
take it for granted that no person tries to Inake optical 
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instruments, even an apprentice, ,vho does llOt kll0'V 
something of optics; and yet I should be apt to say 
that those who do not come here do not kno,v much 
more than enables then1 to grind glasses into the con- 
vex or pIano-convex shape that the instrument in hand 
Jnay happen to require. But would it not be lunch bet- 
ter if they kne\v the laws which regulate the dispersion 
as well as the refraction oflight-(of refraction, perhaps, 
they do know a little)-of the la\vs \vhich regulate the 
making of achrolnatic glasses, so called because they 
give no colour; of the ,yay in which cro,vn and flint 
glasses being of several dispersive powers, the action of 
the one corrects that of the other? And if they also 
l'ose a little higher in their views, there ,vould be no 
harm done-if they ascended so as to discover that tbe 
Inost perfect of aU optical illstrun1ents, the eye, is form- 
ed precisely upon the same principle on which 1\lr Dol- 
loud formed his first achromatic glasses, and upon which 
Dr Blair afterwards suggested an improvement, which, 
I believe, has never yet been much used in practice. It 
would be a solace to hiln, it ,vould strengthen his reli- 
gious belief: it ,vonld Inake him a better and a happier, 
as ,veIl as a wiser man, if he soared a little into those 
regions of purer science \"here happily neither doubt 
can cloud, nor passion rume our serene path. These 
things are all so obvious that one really ought to apo- 
logize for reminding you of them; but it is not you, it 
is rather others \"ho are not here, that I would remind 
through you of these things. ':rhey know that I can 
have 110 interest but their good, in wishing theln to con- 
sider what l)ure antI elevated pleasure might be enjoy- 
ed by them, if they 
Tould COlne and drink at the foull- 
tain of science open to everyone here, and seck instruc- 
tion under its greatest masters. 'Vhen I say tl]at such 
knowledge is of practical use, I nlight go a step further. 
Those men ,vl1o are daily elnployecl in handling tools, 
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working aillongst the very elements of mechanical science, 
or always using Inixtures of che1nical drugs in a me- 
chanical way (I here use the word "mechanical" in its 
bad sense,-meaning without knowledge, by rote)- 
thoC3e ,vho, making and using pulleys, see that one pul- 
ley being fixed gives no increase of power, but only 
changes the direction of the force, while another unfixed 
pulley greatly nlultiplies the power; but \vho only see 
and don't know why it is so, and have their information 
only by rote,-those men are amongst the very persons 
,vhose situation is the best adapte(l in the whole world 
for actually making discoveries and inventing improve- 
lllents. They are in the way of good luck; for thereis 
greatluckin even scientific discovel'ies, and there is more 
in mechanical inventions; and these men are ålways in 
the way of it. They are continually using agents ap- 
plied to practical purposes; and they have opportuni- 
ties of striking out ne\v ideas \vhich, for aught they 
kno,v, may lead to the discoveries of the I,hilosopher, 
. or the improvements and inventions of the mechanjcian. 
'Vhat did 1\lr \Vatt do more ?-that nlan to whom we 
owe the greatest revolution, III orally speaking, of mo- 
dern times,-I mean that \vhich subdued steam to the 
use of man, by his ÏInprovements UIJon the old engines 
of Worcester and Ne\vcomen. Far be it from me 
to undervalue the great step of the vaCUUln, Inade by 
N e\vcomen; but all ,vas in vajn for practical use, till 
the discoveries of Watt gave a new aspect to the llla- 
chine. He is therefore the real inventor, and may be 
said to be the second father, of the steam engine; and it 
is to him \ve o"'e all the vvealth, the increased power, 
and the extended comfort, which \ve now have from the 
great engine, which actually annihilates distance between 
place and place, and, as I yesterday told my friends at Li- 
verpool, brings l\Ianchester, though thirty n1Ïles inland, 
close to its great seaport and outlet, Jjvcrpool. 'Vatt 
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himselfwas one of that class of workmen which I am 
now addressing; and if he had gone on making ma- 
thematical instruments without ever studying the prin- 
ciplesofscienceupon which tIley are constructed, he never 
would have achieved anyone of those splendid inven- 
tions which gave such celebrity to his l1ame
 such for- 
tune to his family (though far from equal to his prodi- 
gious deserts), and such an increase to the po\ver and the 
happiness of mankind. He would have gone on to his 
grave ,vorking at the rate of 30s. or 40s. a-'\veek, with- 
out ever having raised his own name, or adorned his 
species, or iInproved the condition of mankind, in 
the marvellous manner, and to the boundless extent, 
which he was enabled to do, solely by his scientific 
education and philosophic studies. 'Vhy, then, I place 
\Vatt as a model before all ,vorking mechanics. They 
may not have his genius, but they may all þave as much 
industry as he had, and gain as luuch learning. It is 
their own fault, therefore, if they don't rise out of their 
level, and obtain the chances of making discoveries 
,vhich would secure them the gifts of affiuence, and be- 
stow on them a share in the greatest gl
ry at which 
man can arrive, the renovvn of extending the boundaries 
of science and art. Totally independent of that, they 
might be much happier men, llluch more useful In en, 
and much Inore profitable \VOrklnen, both for themselves 
and others. And, after all, \vhat sacrifice would they 
make for it? Why, Inen receiving 30s., 35s., or 40s. a- 
week, '\vould have to sacrifice how much ? Not 6d. a- 
week, for the subscription is only 20s. a-year, to obtain 
all the benefits, and reap all the enjoyments, of this ex- 
cellent Institution. Suppose it were even 2Gs. a-year, 
or 6d. a-'\veek, why it is only that they should consume 
so much less beer or meat, and the diminution is so little 
in amount, that they would hardly feel at the week's end 
that they had luade the sacrifice. I know they ought 
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to do a great deal more than that; and unless tIu, y 
do it, I also kno,v they can never be the happy 111en 
,vhich their talents and skill, and the prosperous and 
flourishing situation of this great city, entitle thel11 to 
be. If they, ,vith large wages, haye 110t learned an- 
other lesson, beside saving sixpence a-\veek for learn- 
ing, they have but learned half their dutic:s. They 
ought to do as we la'vyers, physicians, and others have 
always to do; they ought to lay by for a bad day. I 
kno\v that this is not a very popular doctrine; but if 
they do not hear it and }Jractise it, they ,von't be very 
respectable men. Every man is bound to do so as a 
bare act of justice to hhnself, and to make him an in- 
pendent lnan, without which he does not deserve to be 
called a man at all, much less the citizen of a free state. 
He ought to look to' himself and his savings, and not 
trust to that most odious, mean, and despicable of re- 
sources, the varish fund, in case of a bad day. Suppose 
,vhen I was at the bar, toiling my way up, as you are 
doing no,v, to independence, tllat I had lived up to 
every farthing of my income, as these men spend their 
40s. a-week,-I speak of some of them only who 
spend the whole of the 40s. they earn every week, and 
never have any thing in case of a fall of wages, or be- 
ing thrown out of elnploYlTIent, or sickness,-if I, or 
those ,vholn I used to associate ,vith at the bar, had 
done that,-then there comes a bro]{en lilnb or a 
bad season for business, when people are ,viser than they 
generally are, and therefore don't go to Iaw-or when 
they are poorer, and cannot afford that very expensive 
luxury,-supposil1g a person is ill for six Inonths; 
what is lIe to do? All men of business know that it is 
their hounden duty to lay by for such accidents, froln 
,vhich the ablest, best, a.nd strongest In en arc not at 
all exclnpt.. And \vhy should these workmen not do 
the sanle thing? But I ha,"c been dnnvn from my course 
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by this important subject. From the nature of this place" 
one is apt to get lecturing a little, and I was lecturing 
upon the propriety of laying by only 4d. or 6d. a-week, 
for the purpose of possessing the benefits of this admir- 
able, useful, and 1110st gratifying institution. I can con- 
ceive people having some excuse elsewhere for not com- 
ing to lectures and enjoying them; but when I hear so 
admirable a report as was made to-night by your worthy 
and able secretary, \vhen it appears that you l]avenot only 
those able Inen by whose advice the worklnell flocking 
hither might benefit, but\vhen you have such lecturers as 
thosewhose names'V'e have heard to-night,-when, above 
all, there is in this very town, at this moment, happily 
preserved to us,-and I hope to God he long may be, 
-the very greatest chemical philosopher of the present 
day,-known all over Europe and all over the world,- 
I mean Dr Daltoll,-why, \vhat a proof is here how 
people neglect things within their power, and which 
they \vould be grasping at and panting after, if they 
were but rellloved beyond their reach! I met an old 
and worthy ffiend of 111ine, a Inan of great ability and 
learning also, your to\vnsmau, Dr Henry, to-day. We 
were fellow-collegians, and learned chemistry together, 
-though God wot he learned a great deal more tl]an 
I did; and we both agreed, \vhile conversing at I\lr 
Heywood's, that nothing llad given each of us so much 
pleasure (both had often thought of the same thing, 
and \ve communicated our sentiments upon meeting), 
a
 the happy circumstance of having lived in time to 
a.ttend the course of lectures given by the greatest im... 
prover of chemistry in his day, I mean Dr Black, the 
discoverer of latent heat, of fixed air, of the nature of 
the mild and the caustic earths, as connected with that 
air's absorption, and who filay literally he said to be the 
father of modern I)l1Cumatic chemistry. '" c had the 
hnppiness of nrinkil1g' in onr kno,,'lcdf,rc of cllcmistry 
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:.t that pure and exalted source, by attending the last 
lectures of that great Inan. Now, suppose anybody 
had told us \vhen \ve got to Edinburgh (I lived there, 
but Dr Henry came from a distance), "Oh, you are a 
year too late. If you had only come the year before, 
you would have been ill tinle to hear the last course of 
lectures impressively and graceflùly delivered, by that 
great Ulan. We should bave \vrung our hands and 
declared that we could not tell that; that we did not 
kno"\v he was so old; that we would have given up any 
engagement, made any sacrifice, to have 'heard him. 
But suppose that 'we had liye(l in the saIne to,,,-n to the 
age of thirty, and had never thought of going to Dr 
Black; suppose that he in the conrse of nature had 
paid its debt and died, and that ,ve had then read the 
life of Dr Black, as the great ornament of the city of 
Edin burgh, as the lnost illustrious chemical philosopher 
of his day, as the founder of the new system of chelnis- 
try, as a lnan whose discoveries had altered the face of 
the scientific world in that great department of kno\v- 
ledge; we shou1d Ilave said, "Bless us, is it possible 
that we should have lived ten or fifteen years here since 
we reached the age of discretion, and never ha ve 
thought of going to that man's class,-never have 
thought of paying our two or three guineas for the be- 
nefit, nay the glory of learning under that most illus- 
trious of all chemists?" 'Ve should certainly have been 
extremely to blame, very much to be pitied, not a little 
to be despised, for having allowed so many years to 
pass, with the doors of the lecture-room open to us, and 
yet never hearing this celebrated philosophical teacher. 
l
here is now living in this to\Vll, and, from his love of 
science, volunteering to give five or six lectures in the 
course of the season, a chelnical philosol)her \vho has 
made the greatest discovery since the decomposition of 
thc fixed alkalics
 and whi(
h in all ]ikelihood ,,,iH he 
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the root of still greater discoveries in chemical science, 
enabling us, as I firmly believe, to trace the connecting 
links in that chain which separates the mechanical from 
the chemical kingdom of science, and supplying that 
long wanted desideratum of the step ,vhich unites the 
two,-we have that very individual existing, lecturing, 
in this place; and in the course of time-(distant Inay 
the change be !)-he must cease to lecture and to exist. 
I don't believe there will be one man who has failed to 
avail hÏ111self of the opportunity of hearing the lectures 
of that eminent philosopher and discoverer, who will 
not then upbraid and despise himself, and feel a kind 
of remorse at the sin of omission he ,viII have been 
guilty of. Gracious me! to have lived in this to,vn, 
and never gone to hear the principles of chemistry ex- 
plained by the great discoverer of Definite Proportions! 
".rhat is the sort of feeling which a person ,viII excite 
in others; and, if he is worthy of being compassi<?uated, 
it is the sort of feeling that will arise in his own breast, 
upon Inaking the hU1l1bling reflection when it is too la.te. 
In this matter I at least \vash my hands of all blalne ; 
and no one ,viII have any ground for saying I did not 
give him timely warning. Now, my observations are 
addressed not merely to the mechanics who don't come 
and learn these things, and who might by their coming 
extend our numbers-(I call it " our," for we are all 
engaged in the saIne cOInmon cause)-who do not avail 
themselves of such precious opportunities; but I would 
remind you also, and others through you, that those 
things which I have mentioned, because they appear to 
be suited to the ]Jresellt occasion, ought to sink deep 
into the minds of the considerate and right-thinking 
of all classes. I anl sure I should do a very useless 
thing, if I ,,,ere here to enlarge upon the benefits of 
Education. 1
hey are adn1Ìtted by all, even by those 
,vho forluerly sncered at thcIn. SOIne people tell us 
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that " education ,von't fill people's benies," and trash 
of that sort. Why, they might just as ,yell complain 
of the baker or the butcher, because with their beef or 
bread they don't fill people's minds. But everyone 
kno\vs that "man lives not by bread alone,"-that 
kllo,vledge leads to skill, that skill leads to useful and 
lucrative occupation, and that the gain derived from 
lucrative occup
tion enables men to get the staff of this 
mOltallife, after g
tting the staff of that immortal life 
which improves and strengthens his better part-his 
mind. Therefore it is not true to say that learning 
does not fill people's bellies, as some grossly and stu- 
pidly say; for it puts the staff of common animal life 
within our reach; so the bread and beef got through 
its means ultimately tend to support the lnind, inas- 
much as, ,vithout the support of the animal part, the 
incorporeal portion of our nature ,vould 11ave but a 
small chance of surviving. But now, ,vhatever im- 
proves men's minds tends to give thenI sobcr and vir- 
tuous habits; and with the knowledge of the commu- 
nity, clear I anI tl1at virtue iR assuredly certain to be 
promoted; and I aln quite confident that, vlÎth the 
kno,vledge of men, the rights of lnen-I mean their 
indefeasible rights of every kind, the rights ,vhich they 
have to civil liberty and to religious liberty, the great- 
est of earthly and social blessings,-are sure to be in- 
finitely }1rolnoted ; nor do I kno\v of any more certain 
mode of reforming a country, any better ,vay of redres- 
sing her grievances, than giving education to her people. 
I kno,v that I aln now addressing myself to those ,,,ho 
hold various opinions 011 these Inatters, to SOITIe \vho 
differ froln me in opinion. I have Iny o\vn opinions; 
they have theirs; I shall certainly not give up Inine; 
they n1ay keep theirs; perhaps they may comc round in 
time to ll1inc ; unless I am favoured ,vith sorne new light 
I assuredly \von't go to then1 ; but I say that all poli- 
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tical, or, to avoid the use of the word politics, all social 
reforms, are never so sure to be obtained, and never so 
safely obtained, as when the people amongst whom 
they are in vogue, and bear a high price, with WhOlll 
they are in great estimation and much pursuit,-as 
when that people is well educated; because the better 
educated a people are in all their branches, so much the 
more tranquil, peaceful, and orderly, !n their political 
conduct will they be. But I am not one of those who 
preach in favour of people being contented ,vhen they 
ought not to be contented. 'Vhen they have grievances 
they ought to be discontented, and their discontent 
ought to boil as high as the law will allow,-not to 
explosive heat (to speak the language of the engineer), 
but higher than temperate heat, in order to make their 
grievances attended to, and so get them redressed. 
That is my doctrine. And ,\yhel1 not redressed, the 
11eat should increase, but ahvays keeping under the re- 
gulation of the B'o
'erJlor, if I may so spcak-al,vays 
under the control of the la,v, ,vhich is the governor,- 
and the governor being affected in the engine, as you 
kno\v, by the heat below, even so the law is apt to be 
affected and made to give ,vay and yield to the pressure 
of just delllal1ds acting upon it; and as the heat in 
the engine, acting through the steam on the governor, 
cOlllmunicates to it a centrifugal force, ,vhich again, 
,vhen much augmented, compresses the vapour below, 
so by the III oral law does the governor affect the peo- 
ple, ,vhile he is in his turn very much affected by the 
people. Therefore, ,vhen J preach up contentment, it 
is only ,vhere the people ought to be contented, by being 
rlùed as cheap as possible, and as well as possible; but 
this I always shan hold, that their discontent should 
never exceed the bounds allo\ved by law. They should 
be firl11, persevering, telnperate, for their own sakes 
rather than for the sake of others, and should go on 
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to,vards their own purpose, neither looking to the right, 
neither to the left, till that legitimate purpose be ac- 
complished. But the more knowing they are, the 
more peaceable they will be ; and, in my judgment, the 
more clear-sighted they are npon the subject of their 
rights, the more steadily \vill they perfOrlTI their duties. 
One \vord more before I release you from what I have 
called this lecture of mine,-one ,vord upon the man- 
ner in which learning and improvement make their way 
in society. 1 think it must be admitted that it is al- 
ways in one way, and that downwards. You begin by 
lllaking the upper classes aware of the value of certain 
kinds of kno,vledge ; and though it constantly happens 
that the llliddle classes know a great deal more than their 
superiors, yet it is by the upper part of the middle class 
becoming aware of the exquisite pleasures of learning, 
and, above all, of scientific information, that the other 
parts of this class become impregnated \vith the same 
divine influence. 'V ell, then, \ve teach, we Ï1npregnate 
this stratunl, if I may so call it,-for society is sOll1ethil1g 
like a pyramid, having an extensive base and tapering 
upwards,-the middle parts of the middle class get 
well acquainted \vith the subject and feel its Ï1nport- 
ance ; every no\v and then there springs up au enlight- 
ened individual who says, "I have a good lnilld to en- 
deavour to make this knowledge spread among the 
people below me who know less than I do," and by de- 
grees he succeeds in this truly benevolent and philan- 
t11ropic design. For I stop to observe that a Inan is 
not a philanthropist \vho throws away his money upon 
useless charity to multiply idlers in the land: he is 
truly a philanthropist, he is truly charitable, who gives 
his money in such a ,vay as to prevent his fello,v-crea- 
tures from \vanting charity, froll1 being reduced to the 
pitiable necessity of asking alms. A lllan \vho lllakes 
,var upon the poor-house by keeping people out of it, 
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he is a charitable ulan; a man ,vho makes war upon 
the gin-sho}} by teaching people that sobriety and 
kno,vledge are better than intoxication and ignorance, 
-a man \vho makes ,var upon the "rabble rout" of 
seditious, Ï1nn10ral, and licentious persons, by reclain1- 
ing them fronl their evil habits, and improving then1 
by early education, especially by planting infants' 
schools,-he is a tI"uly charitable Inan. And above an, 
a man ,,-ho has besto\ved his money, his tilne, and his 
exertions so as to Inake ,val' upon the gaol, the gibbet, 
the transport-ship and the tread-milJ, by lessening 
through instruction tbe nUlnber of victims sent for 
their crÎ1nes to tbese places,-that man is il1dee(1 cha- 
ritable; and the Inore be teaches his fellow-creatures, 
and refines their appetites, and removes then1 from lo\v, 
sensual gratifications, the more charitable is that man. 
Therefore have I stopped to say ,vbat man is chari- 
table,-not he \vho gives alms, or who subscribes to 
charities for the purpose of seeing his name enrolled 
aJnong their benefactors, but such a lllan as I have de- 
picted, one ,vho not only is benevolent, but beneficent, 
-one ,,,ho both means ,veIl, and does good. Of such, 
tIlen, there are lnany ill the second order or stratuln of 
the Iuiddle classes; aud they try, by their exertions 
and their Illoney, kindly applied and judiciously be- 
sto\ved, to spread to the class belo,v them, a little of 
the same feeling, the saUle love of learning, which they 
}}ossess thelnselyes ; and so that lo\ver class gets by de- 
grees Ï1npregnated itself. Thus it goes to the class 
imulediately belo,v it, to tIle artisans, the skilful \vork- 
Inen, the class as reslJectable as any in the C01l1U1unity 
frorn the duke dO\Vll to the peasant. 'fhey might kno\v 
a great deal In ore than they do; they soon ,viII kno,,," 
a great deal more than they no\v do. 'Veil, they get 
the suggestions of those inlmediately above theIne 'Ve, 
for instance, in this Institution, can operate upon 
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thel11; and upon then1 it is our bounden duty, in Il1Y 
opinion, to operate till ,ve carry then1 on in the course 
of kl1o\vledge, and impregnate theln \vith that love of 
1(110\vledge ,vhich is germain to this stratum and class 
above all others, and through this class, I hope, it ,vill 
spread down\yards till it reacl1es the \-ery Iuwest de- 
scription of the c0111n1unity. 'fhel1 those very men, the 
artisans, \ve shall see endeavouring to instruct the COID- 
lllon daily field labourers, a class a thousand times lo\ver 
in nlental rank tl1an skilful artisans, as for instance op- 
tical instrunlent makers,-infinitely inferior in all re- 
spects as to station and every thing else,-111uch more 
the inferiors of the artisan than that artisan is of the 
proudest peer in the land. Those artisans having 
slaked their thirst at the fountaiy. of kno\vledge, open- 
ed here by the lectures, by the library, and by social 
intercourse alllongst the members,-ha\ing tasted the 
pleasures and gained the advantages of science, \vill en- 
deavour even to become in their turn teachers, and to 
carry those benefits and lights and enjoyments into the 
humblest class of the community, ,vhich no\v sits in 
the thickest darkness. 
I ought to apologize for having detained you so long; 
but as you all kno\y my D10tives, I. can only express n1Y 
great desire an(l readiness in any ,yay to prolnote the 
interest of this admirable and no,v most flourishing In- 
stitution. I haye just cast my eye upon a IJage of the 
}.eport \vhich ren1inds me that there ,vas a course oflec- 
tures upon Political"Economy, ,vhich I ,vas tl}e means of 
procuring for you last season, and though in the report 
it is not stated that they ,vere my lectures, it is 111en- 
tioned so alnbiguously, that you may very likely think 
I had ,,,ritten thenl and given you a copy. The real 
fact is I did no such thing. I did not ,vrite one lecture 
of the ,,'hole nUlnber. 'fhey ,vere ,vrittell by a friend
 
,vhose nalne I alU not at liberty to lnention. \Vhat I 
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did ,vas to go carefuUy over theIn, to alter SOlne parts, 
and here and there to add a sentence where I thought 
the meaning was 110t sufficiently brought out; and I 
believe all I wrote of them would go into less than five 
pages. The lectures were prepared at a tinle when I 
held the Great Seal, and therefore I could not give nlore 
attention than ,vIlat ,vas required slightly to correct 
them. It is no doubt true that I formerly recommended 
the plan of what I called Anonymous Lecturing. In 
1824, the year the l\Icchanics' Institution was esta- 
blished in London, I ,vas aware of the difficulty of ob- 
taining Lecturers, and also a,vare ho,v lnuch Lectures 
lnight be Inade available, provided we had them of a per- 
fectlysinlple, intelligible, and plain description, contain- 
ing the eleme 1 lts of science ]aiddow11 in a "Tay that ,vould 
readily be cOTIJprehended by uneducated men. All that 
then ,vas ,vanted was a good and distinct reader; and 
the plan I proposed at the time \vas this :-J'fhat lec- 
tures should be prepared, and that the first should be 
read on one day, and on the next lneeting of the class 
the same lecture should be read a second time, together 
\vith half the second lecture, and then the follo\ving 
111eeting that half a second time, \vith the latter half of 
the sanle lectui'e ; so that every lecture ,vas read tváce, 
giving the artizans time for discus
ioll during the inter- 
val; and \vheTI their minds ,vere whetted by such dis- 
cussion, it was repeated, and they also learned another 
bit. In those days we ,vanted lecturers; so that it ,vas 
'necessary the lectures should be made plain enough to 
be given to anyone ,vho could lnerely read. N O\V ,ve 
have a bptter supply, for these Institutions have created 
not only a demand for lectures, but have also created 
lecturers, because Inany of those who have been taught 
in these institutions are no'v ready to hecome teachers. 
And no fruit ,yhich they have borne is nlore satisfactory 
to 111Y Inin<l than this. "'hen I disclaim the 3utho1"- 
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ship of those able lectures 011 Political EC0110Iny, I do 
so onlv to renounce the credit \,-hich is not nIille, and 
01 
\"ith no \vish to undervalue the useful labours of those 
\vho })repare lectures for the people. I have worked 
at this myself. In 1825 I devoted the summer to pre- 
l}aring a course of lectures, \vhich have been delivered 
ever since, lnany times over, in different parts of the 
kingdom, more in the south than in the north; and no 
person I dare say kne\v \vho \vas the author;' nor do J 
intend to make it known. I don't think I have ever 
Inel1tioned the circunIstance before, and I do it no\v as 
a proof of the advantage of " anonymous lecturing." 
It has this great recomlnel1dation, that several persons 
Inay join in pre})aring a course, at a small trouble to 
each, every person contributing a lecture or t\VO, if he 
cannot ,vrite a whole course. 'Ve are 110\V going on 
in the same plan \vith various courses. I anI taking 
11art myself by preparing one course of t\venty-four lec- 
tures: and I SUPl)ose that some of these courses will be 
ready for delivery in three In Ol1ths. I don't mention 
\vho are the \vriters, nor \vhat are the subjects, because 
it is my intention the authors should not be kno\vn ; 
but they \vill be ready for delivery under the patronage 
SOlne of one useful societv and SOllIe of another, in order 
01 
to give them greater currency. I have explained this 
for the PU11Jose of adding, that if it should be your 
})leasure to benefit by tllis arrangenlent, in consequence 
of any want of lectures here, upon any of those subjects 
which are no,v in preparation, I hope and indeed think 
I shall have it in 11IY po\ver to help this Institution to 
those particular courses. 
I beg leave once more to return you my best ackno\v- 
ledglnents for the very kind reception I have met \vith 
amongst my fellow-citizens in this great to\vn, and in 
this Institution particularly; and I shall have great 
pleasure in reporting to Iny coadjutors the lu.oslJerity 
VOL. III. ::\1 
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of this ]nstitution
 especially to Dr Birkbeck-to 'VhOIU 
lnore is due than to all the rest of us together-\vho 
first devised the plan of giving lectures to artisans in 
the year 1800, at Glasgo\v-(I have the prospectus in 
Iny possession of ]1Ïs first course)-a })la11 ,,,hich ,vas 
after\vards carried into execution in yarious }1a1'ts of the 
kingdolll; he ,vas also, I think, the originator of the 
London Institution, though he had n10st able coad- 
jutors, and I kno\v his priority in this has been dis- 
puted; but at any rate he advanced in its aid L.4000 
or L.5000, ,vhich I am sorry to say he is not nearly 
repaid at this moment.-I shall have the utlllost sa- 
tisfaction in telling him ho,v this Institution beats our 
London one in lnany inlportant particulars, and that 
there are only one or two points in ,vhich it falls short. 
I know that nothing ,viII give him greater satisfaction 
than to hear from me that the child has outstril)ped 
the parent. 
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A FTER the speech of the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man, the House, I feel confident, will extend its indul- 
gence to me. Suddenly called upon, 'without any the 
least notice, to defend my individual conduct, alld that 
of my colleagues in the Committee, whose cOllfidence I 
am proud to have enjoyed from the first day that I filled 
its chair, to the last when I reported its proceedings, .I 
rise under the additional disadvantage of almost every 
one of its lnembers being absent, to meet, thus unpre- 
pared and unsupported, the long prelneditated and 
much-laboured harangue .of ùur accuser, surrounded by 
those "vho were doubtless well aware of the charge 
about to be preferred against us. ( SOJ/le rlle1Jlbers here 
'lvere ob.
erved leaving the HOllse.) And, Sir, while I 
lament the absence of the C()mmittee, I cannot but 
laud the exemplary candour of those who, havÏ11g been 
present during the attack, are taking this opportunity 
of departing, that they lnay not listen to the defence. 
'fhey hardly yield in fairness to their Honourablc 
leader. He, with a singular delicacy and equal fair- 
ness, has selected a moment for his onset, when hc 
thought he should catch tbe accused unprepared, and 
so have hÌ1n convicted \vithout a defcnce. rfhcy, rOl1- 


· This speech oug-ht to have buen ill
crtcd at page 69, but ha.;;, hy a 
mÌ::;tilkl', been h'allsposcd to this placc. 
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tented \vith listening to the charges, are leaving us, 
quite satisfied of my inability to repel then1. To re- 
pel all and each of them, however, I shall instantly pro- 
ceed. I delay not a moment to perforln this duty, 
which I owe to others no less than to myself; and in 
order to meet the peculiar fastidiousness which the Right 
Honourable gentlemañ has shewn on matters of form- 
to satisfy that very nice and even morbid sense of order 
by which he is tormented, and of which he has made so 
Inighty a parade in his solemn lecture upon Parliament- 
ary procedure-I begin by stating that, before I sit 
down, I shall move to refer the Education Committee's 
report to a Committee of the whole House. 
I feel, indeed, my situation to be almost unex- 
ampled. Without any kind of notice-any thing that 
could give me a suspicion of such a discussion by pos- 
sibility arising, as that into which I am thus hurried; 
without reflection or preparation, or one document, or 
a singlÐ Dote to help my memory of the details, I am 
called upon to a.nswer a laboured and artificial invec- 
tive against my cOllduct and that of my colleagues, 
from the year 1816 down to the present day. But 
meet it I must. I well kno\v hOVl I should be treated, 
were I to withdraw from the conflict. It would be said 
that the Right Honourable gentleman's observations 
were too strong to be faced-that they cut too deep, 
and went too near the bone-that they were not loose 
insinuations or vague invectives-that his performance 
was not composed of schoolboy rant or college decla- 
mation-that he, a business-like personage, gave chap- 
ter and verse for all he alleged, dealing largely in 
names and dates; and if his charges were left unan- 
swered, it was only because they were unanswerable. 

rhe Committee's absence would be accounted no rea- 
5011 for delay; J, at least, it ,vould be said, was present, 
and could require 110 notice of that which I should at 
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all tilnes be prepared to defend-Iny past conduct, no 
Inatter how arraigned, or ho,v unexpectedly the charges 
so maturely prepared, so industriously gathered frolD so 
Inany quarters, might have been brought for,vard a.gainst 
us. \Vherefore I enter forthwith upon my defence 
against that lecture, the produce of the daily toil, the 
Inidnight oil, of the Right Ilonourable gentleman, aided 
probably by sundry fello,,'s of colleges, \vho ne'-er crossed 
the precincts of their Vice-chancellor's peculiar jurisdic- 
tion, and certainly distinguished by all that kno,vledge 
of the law, and of the customs of Parlialnent, which 
might be looked for in those acadelnical authorities. 
'fhe llight Honourable gentleu!an has charged Ine 
with grave offences, ,vhich he has visited with \vhat he 
doubtless consiòered as a punislll11eut adequate to the 
gravest of crimes-the weight of his censure-a cen- 
sure delivered almost as if it had proceeded frolll the 
Chair; and which, I must say in passing, ,,"ould have 
been nearly as forcible, though it probably ,vould have 
been less solemn, had it fallen from the chair. In cir- 
curllstances so unprecedented, gentlelnen are no'v IDOst 
unexpectedly called upon to decide against the (:om- 
mittee's reports, and against my conduct and that of 
Inyexcellent colleagues, and against the conduct of this 
House, during two successive sessions, both as regards 
our acts and deeds, and as regards our olnissiollS. But 
if I do not no\v satisfy all ,vho hear me, that the COll1- 
n1Ïttec were right, that I ,vas right, that this House 
,vas right, and the Right Honourable gelltlen1an ,vrong 
-if I do not succeed in proving to the heart's content 
of everyone man of common can dour and ordinary Ull- 
derstanding, that the Right IIol1ourable gentlelnan is 
utterly ,vrong ill aU his charges-wrong froln the be- 
ginning to the end of his laboured oration-if I do not 
in a fe,v minutes, and by referring to a fe\v plain lnat- 
tel's, strip that perfornlancc of allY claÍln to credit-if 
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I do not shew him to be n1Ïstaken in his facts. out in 
his dates, at fault in his law, ignorant of an Parlia- 
mentary precedent and practice, grossly unintorlned, 
perhaps misinformed, upon the whole question which 
in an evil hour he has undertaken to handle, \vith no 
better help than the practical knowledge and discre- 
tion of those who have urged l/i11/ on to the assault, 
while they shewed only a vicarious prodigality of their 
o\vn persons-then I \vill consent to suffer-\vhat shall 
I say?-to endure whatever punislnnent the Right 
.Honourable gentleman may think fit to inflict upon me 
and Iny coIJeagues-even the weight of his censure- 
,vhich win assuredly, in his estimation, be fully equal 
to our demerits, how great soever they may be. But 
I venture to hope that the House, mercifully regarding 
my situation while such a judgment is ilnpending, will 
allow me, ere the awful decree goes forth, to avert, if 
it be possible, from our devoted heads, a fate so over- 
whelming Þ 
'fhe Bill immediately before the House, and the 
important question of exe1npting Special1y Visited Cha- 
rities which my former speech had raised, obtained but 
a small share of the Right Honourable gentleman's 
attention. He was not here for any such purpose as 
debating that matter. He was hurrying on to his se- 
vere attack-that was what he n1ust at all hazards get 
at- the matter in question before us signified l1othil1g ; 
yet be said just enough on that to shew that he com- 
pletely misapprehended the whole drift of the legal 
discussion. lVhen he treated the argument respecting 
special visitors as reasoning from analogy, to be sure he 
made a sort of apology for not being able to grallple 
witI] such points. But then, \vhy did he touch them at 
an, if he confesses his incapacity to handle them? 
W ou]d it not have been as well to leave the subject in 
the hands of those \vho could c0111prehelld it, such as 
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his truly learned and honourable colleague, * and not 
in so 11lerciless a fashion she\v off hiulself and his ig- 
norance ? Besides, his incapacity to follo\v the legal 
argulnent did not make him at all slo\v to pronounce 
an unqualified and dictatorial judglnellt upon it. But 
all this he speedily dispatched, and came to the 111ain 
business of the day. First of all he charged llle 
\vith not having brought for\vard the subject early 
in the season, \vhen, it seems, he \vas anxiously \vait- 
ing for an occasion to deliver himself. But cannot he 
recollect what it ,vas that prevented me? Is lIe so 
entirely ignorant of what passed at the very opening of 
Parlialnent? If he be, where shall he find another 
member in the House who has so completely forgotten 
it? It seen1S he 11lust be reminded of these things, and 
reminded he shalll)e. At the very beginning of the 
session, I ,vas prepared to lnove for the reappointlnent 
of the Education COl1nnittee. '-rhis was ,veIl kl1o\vn ; 
my determination to lnake the motion was no secret. 
Indeed, no one could have read Iny printed letter to 
Sir Samuel Romilly and doubted it. lVell, on the se- 
cond uight of the session, and before I had time to give 
my notice, the member for Liverpoolt came down \vith a 
notice from his Noble friendt ,vho is generally consi- 
dered as the organ of the Governlnent in this House. 
\'Vhether he be so or no I will not stop to inquire; for 
on this point also I may differ froln the Right Honour- 
able gentleman; but be that as it may, I and, I believe, 
the rest of the House, are wont to regard the Noble 
lord as the leading personage on that side. The ten- 
dency, the necessary effect, nay I lnay say the avowed 
intention of that notice, "vas to make Ine postpone 
my motion. I thought I "vas the Inore safe in doing 


* Sir S. Sheperd, Attorney-General. 
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so, as the Right Honourable gentleman had not then 
assumed the supreme direction of affairs, and the notice 
was a statement that the Minister of the Crown in- 
tended immediately to introduce a specific measure 
which might render my motion unnecessary. The 
Right Honourable gentleman kne,v all this; he knew 
that the proceedings of the Government must have the 
effect of silencing lne, at least until the Bill ,vas brought 
in; and yet he now comes forward to tax me with ha- 
ving refrained from proposing any measure until the 
end of the session. }\Iy only object in desiring the re- 
appointment of the Committee was to remedy the de- 
fects in the measure of last year. I came openly and 
fairly forward to complain of those dèfects. I did not, 
lurk behind. I did not aUo,v the proceedings of 1816, 
1817, and 1818, to go unnoticed. I disapproved of 
the nleasures brought forward last year. I lamented 
the course pursued; and I fairly owned lny disappro- 
bation. I felt it necessary to back the Commissioners, 
armed with imperfect authority, by the ample po,vers 
of the Committee, because I deelned them crippled by 
the checks and the defects in the constitution of the 
Board. This was one reason for my moving the reap- 
pointment. But the Noble lord's lneasure was an- 
nounced as an augmentation of the Commissioners' 
po,vers. Another reason ,vas, that the objects of in- 
quiry had been limited, and a COlllmittee was desirable 
to investigate those cases which the Board ,verc pre- 
cluded from examining. But the Noble lord's measure 
comprehended an extension also of the objects of in- 
quiry. Here, then, was a prospect held out of such a 
measure as nlight possibly render the reappointment of 
the Committee wholly unnecessary; but at any rate, 
until it ,vas seen how the measure ,vould be franled, 
who could for a moment expect Inc to pcrsist blindly 
in moving for thc COlnmittec? 
Vhat man in or out of 
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the House but must have perceived that the ministe- 
rial notice at once and effectually suspended for the 
present any further proceedings? 
" But," says the Right Honourable gentlelnan, " who 
could have thought that a COlnmittee appointed to in- 
quire into the Education of the Poor in the metropolis 
would call before them and examine the masters of 
EtOll and Westminster?" '.rhe master of Eton School 
had been, prior to last session, called before the Com- 
lnittee. 1 much doubt- 
l\fr PEEL-" I said the master of the Charter-house 
School. ' 
1\1r BROUGHAl\l- ,V ell, then, the Right Honourable 
gentleman expresses his surprise that the masters of 
\Vestminster and the Charter-house have been examin- 
ed. Did not he kno,v this from the Report of the 
Committee in 1816? Had he not there the evidence 
of his senses that their examination had been entered 
u})on, which now strikes him with amazement? I ill my 
turn have a fight to marvel,-to lift up IllY hands and 
my eyes in wonder at the conduct of the Right Honour- 
able melnber. Is it not food for astonishment to those 
who, after ,vhat they have heard to-night, can wonder 
at any thing, to perceive that the Right Honourable 
gentleman, with all the evidence before hinl of the 
offences committed in 1816, should have waited until 
1819, before he made one single relnark on the man- 
ner in ,vhich the Conlmittee overstepped the bounds 
of its instructions in 18] 6 ?' '.rhe natural tÎ1ne for 
con1plaint against the inquiries of 1816, was ,vhen the 
result of these inquiries was laid upon tbat table by me, 
and discussed and animadverted upon by others. rfhe 
Right Honourable luember, it is true, was 110t then in- 
stalled in his present acadeluical situation, * and ,vas only 
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looking up\vards to the heig}1t he has since attaincd. 
But the iniquities which had escaped the penetration 
of expectant zeal, were again overlooked by the circunl- 
spection of cahn and quiet possession. When others 
objected to the proceedings of 1816, and among them 
the lnember for Liverpool, * who in a fair, manly, cau- 
did manner, took the earliest opportunity of express- 
ing his doubts whether the (lommittee had not gone 
too far, the Right Honourable gentleman, now all cla- 
morous ,vith astonishment at events three years' old, 
,vas then dumb, not ,vith an1azement, but with indif- 
ference, at those same events then recent or actually 
passing before his face. But in 1817 he was in the 
House which reappointed the Committee; and had he 
disapproved its former conduct, he might have opposed 
its renewal, or insisted upon restricting its powers. At 
any rate, if he deemed that ,ve had, through mistake 
of our province, exceeded the authority under which 
,ve acted, as he says he blames nobody,-he only re- 
grets, and laments, and observes,-and far be it from 
him to impute any Inotive, and so forth, according to 
approved precedents of skilful vituperation,-surely it 
would have been but fair to warn us against pursuing 
the course we had been betrayed into by our zeal, which 
alone lIe complains of: \vhiIe acting under the self-same 
commission. But no such thing,-still not a whisper 
from the Right Honourable gentleman. In 1818, the 
same profound silence, when, for the third time, the 
COIIlmittee was appointed; and afterwards, day after 
day, for weeks, to the very end of the session, \vhen 
reports '\vere laid upon the table, and were made tile 
subject of constant discussions; although he ,vas 1l0'V 
the delegate of the body ,vhich he this day so faithfully 
represents,-a body ,vhose attachment to constitutional 
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freedom, and whose love of free inquiry, and whose ha- 
tred of abuse, stand recorded in every page of our his- 
torv'l-it seems that he alone of all in, and aln10st aU 
out, of the House, heard nothing of \vhat was doing ill 
the Education Committee. But though his ears lnay 
have been closed to every thing that was passing around 
him, surely his more faithful eyes could not have de- 
ceived him when the printed reports were put into his 
hands. Besides, the Committee was not a seèret one; 
it was open to all the House; any member might at- 
tend it; many in fact did daily frequent it, who were 
not upon it. The whole proceedings,-the very inqui- 
l'ies into schools and universities-were in all men's 
n10uths,-they formed the general topic of con versa- 
tion,-the town as well as the college talk. The Right 
Honourable gentleman must therefore have heard for 
years, of what he now inveighs against with all the art- 
less ardonr of fresh passion, and stands aghast before, 
in all the innocence of ingenuous astonishment and 
sudden dislnay! Then, when the dreadful mischief 
might have been stayed in its course, if not wholly pre- 
vented, not a sign was made,-not an expression of 
warning to the victim, any more than of deprecation or 
menace to the aggressor, escaped him. Now, ,vhen it 
is all at an end, the danger has passed over his head for 
years, and most people have forgotten every thing about 
it, he comes down straining with wonder, and bursting 
with indignation. By way of aggravation, too, if his 
charge was in itself too light, he now urges that one of 
the instructions to the Committee which has presumed 
to inquire into public schools, was to consider the state 
of poor children found begging in the streets of the 
metropolis. Does 110t he know the history of that 
clause in our instructions? Has he never heard, what 
all the House knows, that it formed no part of the ori- 
ginal commission under which we acted? Van he he 
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ignorant that it ,vas added SOlne tÍlne after tIle COln- 
lnittee was appoill ted, and added on the lnotioll of l\rr 
Georgz Rose, and furthermore, that nobody save 1\fr 
George Rose ever paid the smallest attention to it? 
But whatever nlight be its origin or its fate, surely the 
Right Honourable gentleman 1l1ust know that it forlned 
no part at all of the COlnulittee's instructions in 1817 
and 1818, ,vhell the horrible inquiries \vhich alarm 
him were perpetrated. How, then, do
s it happen that 
his serenity of mind was never in the least degree 
fumed during the year 1816, when the Committee, 
acting under such an instruction, presumed to examine 
the Charter-House. and '" estlninster School; but no\v, 
when the Committee has been reappointed without any 
such instruction at all, he is utterly astonished at their 
proceeding in the course which he .had seen thenl pur- 
sue quietly and without one gesture of. surprise, three 
years ago, while the hateful clause about beggars' chil- 
dren was in full force? To be sure, it might not, at 
that early day, have been quite so easy to raise an out- 
cry against the Committee, because the foul misrepre- 
sentations of its conduct had not then been industri- 
ously disselninated, which lnakes it no\v sorne\vhat safer 
to join in the attack. But be the reason what it may, 
certain it is that until this very evening not a twink- 
ling spark ,vas ever descried of the fiery zeal which has 
now burst forth for good order, and the foundations of 
all establishments, and the regularity of all proceed- 
ings, and the rights of the subject, and the duty of 
IJrotecting him from the aggression of committees. All 
was then serene ill the quarter frolll whence no\v pro- 
ceeds a blaze no doubt intended, IJrobably expected, 
utterly to consume the Committee and all its works ; 
a blaze from \vhich it is very strange, nor can I tell 
ho\v, excel)t by God's good providence, we have es- 
called unscathed. 
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However, as after all, incredible though it nlay ap- 
Ileal' to the Right Honourable gentlelnan, the fart seems 
to be, that ,ve have survived the treJllendous explosion, 
" that great and apparent dallger," as the Liturgy has 
it, "wllere,vith we ,vere encompassed in this place"- 
it relnains for us to pursue our defence as best \ve nlay ; 
and I shall next advert to the charge of havillg packed 
the Committee; than which I never yet heard any 
lnore groundless accusation, nor one supported by a 
lnore entire contempt of all facts and dates. But first, 
suppose I 11ad named a larger proportion of my o,vn 
friends upon the ComIl1ittee, is there no precedent for 
this selection by the JllOver? I will just remind the 
Righ t Honourable gentleman of the course taken by 
SOllIe folks ,vhen tbey happen to have the naming of 
of committees-colnmittees, too, in ,vhich the com- 
plexion of mcn's general political opinions and party 
attachments is infinitely more important than in an 
inquiry concerning the education of the poor. I ,viII 
take the very last select committee nallIed by the Right 
Honourable gentleman's o,vn friends - the l?inance 
Committee. Of twenty-one that COIl1posed it, at least 
twelve were members ,vho al\\yays vote ,vith the Go- 
vernlnent; but I believe I Inight say fourtee
l: how- 
ever, SUl>pose thenl only t,vel ye: four belonged to those 
whonl he calls neutral, and treats as a class of little 
account-neither one thing nor another-a sort of 
milk-and-,vater mixture; so that there reluailled only 
five Horatii, as he phrases it, to Inake a stand for the 
constitution. 
1\lr PEEL.-rrhere were but three Horatii. 
1\lr BUOUGIIAl\1.-1 aID quite aware of that; I was 
speaking of their character, not of their nUJn ber; but, 
indeed, anyone might have kno,vll the number of the 
Horatii who had happened to frequent the OIJcra House 
of late years, even though he luight not have had the 
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advantage of an ()xford education, and thu
 been earl, 
enlhued ,vith the t,vo first chapters of the !{0111an Hi
- 
tory. Ho,vever, the Right Honourable gentleman him- 
self only kept to the true nUlnber of the Horatii'l by 
misstating the nUInber of neutral members on th
 
Education Com111ittee. If lIe had been content to 
adhere to the fact, 3S I shall presently shew from the 
list just put into Iny llallds unexpectedly by the ,yorthy 
person at the table, * he must have been cOInpelled 
either to abandon his jest frolll the school-book, or 
to increase the number of the Horatian faIniJy. In- 
stead of the three worthy aldermen who have been 
called by such classical names, and ,vho are broadly 
asserted to be the only members fronl the OPIJosite 
side of the House, how happens it that the Right Ho- 
nourable gentleman thought proper to leave out some 
eight or ten others of the same description? Is l\lr 
Henry Wrottesley, for example, a Inember who usuaHy 
votes with me? Is l\Ir 'Volfe a member who ever so 
votes? Is Mr Charles Grant? Is l\lr Sheldon? Then 
why did he pass over all these names in order to allege 
that there were but three ministerial members named? 
'Vas the joke so very pleasant,-was the classical allu- 
sion so exceedingly relishing, as to be \vorth purchasing 
at such a price? But he left out a number of otllers ; 
and it wont do to say they were added when the iu- 
quiry ,vas extended to Scotland. SOlne were put in 
long before any such extension was in contemplation. 
[Hel.e 1Jfrr Brrougha1n u'ent into tIle dates qf' thp se- 
'Del'al apJ)Oilltnle'Jlt.
, {IS tl,ese a}JIJear OIl tIle jOin-Jlal,,' 
qf tlie Hou.
e, (llld enlarrgerlupon the COl1.
trrllctioll qt' 
the COJJl1Jlittee, and tl,P JJart!/ cOllnectio'll.
 0/' 
ts U1P1JI- 
bpl..
. J- The Committee is allo,ved on all hands to haye 
been selected frOBl every part of the House. 'l'hc rigllt 


'* l\1r D)Tson. 
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Honourah]e gentleman hilnself has a{hnitted that there 
,vere menl bers from various sects, and he descanted 
learnedly upon the different squads and sections. 'fhe 
nomination of aldernlen indeed appeared to puzzle hin1 ; 
1>11t it is strange that one who has received so liberal 
an education, that he seelns to think nobody else kno"
s 
any thing.. should be unable to explain this phenolne- 
non. Did it never occur to hinl, that as the Comnlit- 
tee "
as originally appointed to exauline thè state of 
education in the metropolis, so it \vas a lnatter of course, 
according to the every day's practice of the JIouse, to 
name the IneJnbers for ]
ondon and ", estminster? Thf!Y 
were therefore nalned, ,vith the exception of 1\lr Alder- 
luan Combe, \vhose health had prevented his attend- 
ance for a session or two. But ,vere the interests of 
learning and the rights of the ITlliversities left to the 
protection of those \vorthy 111agistrates ? 'fhey served 
,veIl. indeed, giving their patient attendance while the 
City charities were inquired into,-neither keeping out 
of the ,vay \vhile the matters \vhich they understood 
hest and took most interest in, \vere discussed-nor iuvi- 
diously throwing obstacles in the way of the investiga- 
tion-nor cODling out with retrospective censures \vhen 
the proceedings \vere at an cnd. But there "Tcre others 
on the COlnnlittee, in whose hands the cause of learn- 
ing seenlS to me to have been almost as safe as in those 
of the Right Honourahle gf!ntlenlan hinlself, ,vho \yill 
suffer no one else to touch a college or a school. "That 
does he think of Sir SalTInel ROlnilIy, of Sir .Tames 
l\lackintosh, of 1\lr Frederick Douglas, of 1\1r 'ViI- 
lianl J
alllh, of 1\1r 'Vilberforce, of l\Ir .Tohn Smythe, 
the menlher for Calnbridgp Uniyersity? .A.nd ho\" 
happens }1e, in his ITIuch Inerlitated lecture of this 
night, to have overlooked all these nan1es, in order to 
represent the great estahlislnnents of education as left 
to the }1fotection of three alderuu
n? But if a sufficient 
YOLo 111. 
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}Jroportion of such lnelllbers was 110t nalned upon thl' 
COlnmittee, ,,,hose fault was that? Did I ever thro,,- 
the least iUlpedimel1t in the way of increasing its nUll1- 
bers, even when I lllight think tIle Committee ,vas 
becolning unwieldy frolll being too numerous? 'Vhat 
gentIelllan ever asked to be aùded, \VhOln I did not move 
for upon the SI)ot? Whose n0111inatioll did I ever oppose? 
Did I not myself propose in the course of the inquiry, 
frolll time to titne, seven or eight nalnes, beside those 
I have now Inel1tioned; and all of thelll I1linisterial 
l11embers ? I may luelltion Sir J alnes Graham, 'Vh(,11 
the 8t Bees' affair was to be examincd, because he ,vas 
intimately cOllnected with the Lo\vther family and 
estates-the Lord Advocate, Lord Binning, 1\lr Hun- 
ter Blair, 1\lr \Villialn Douglas, and 1\lr Boswell, when 
the instruction ,vas added as to Scotland ; and all these 
members took purt of course in the other inquiries, as 
wen as during the single half Ilour devoted to the 
Scotch part of the subject. If the Right Honourable 
gentlelnan had desired to add any other names, does 
anyone for a 1110lnent suppose that it \vould have beeu 
objected to? Can he himself really 'believe that I 
should not have been glad to adopt any such proposi- 
tion? 'ìVhy did he not cOlne for,vard with it at the 
right time? 'Vhy 110t ask to be put on the COlnlnittee 
hilllself? A single \vord, a hint ,vould have sufficed, 
as he ,veIl knew. He must have kno,vll that he and 
as lnany of his friends as he n1Ïght choose, viould -at once 
have been added. 'fhcn \vhy did he not pursue so ob- 
vious a course at a tÎ1ne ,,,hen he appears to have heard 
of nothing frolll day to day but the inroads 11lade upon 
the Universities? It is lnighty ,veIl for hiln to COIll- 
plain no,v of those attacks as s0111cthillg ,vorse than sa- 
crilege, for the purpose of aiding in this House the iu- 
vidious and ignorant cIanI ours raised out of doors. But 
"There ,vas he ::t11 the ,vhile the depds of violence \vere 
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doing', and before they were cOnSUl1llnated? rrhen ,vas 
the tÏ111e to have conle down, protesting, and declaring, 
and imploring. But no-he sa\v Oxford menaced- 
Cambridge invaded-Eton insulted-Winchester sack- 
ed-and still he Inade no Inove. The imnlinent peril 
even of his o\tvn abna 1Jlate1'. could not draw a ,vord 
from her son and representative; he left her ,vith tI1e 
rest to be defended from the outrages of a revolutionary 
COlnmittee, by the pro,vess of the worthy and Horatian 
Inembers for the City. 
So much for the construction of the Education C01l1- 
Inittee. I t is no,v fit that we see what ,vas its conduct 
\vhen its operations cOlnlnenced. But here I must 
again complain of the unfair time aud manner of the 
attack. I am left almost alone to defcnd the COlnmit- 
tee. As far as argument goes, I perhaps have no great 
right to complain of this; for it may be said that it is 
my duty to be master of the subject. But is it nothing 
to be left without witnesses to my statements of fact? 
rfhe worst insinuations are flung out, the most un- 
founded statelnents are n1ade, respecting ,vhat passed in 
the COll1mitt
e. Is it nothing to stand here deprived 
of the testitnony which everyone of Iny colleagues 
would have been ready to bear in my favour had they 
been present, and \vhich all of then1 ,vould, I v{ell know, 
have hurried to their places for the purpose of bear- 
ing, had they suspected that an attack would have been 
n1ade, of vvhich no mortal could possibly have dreanlt ? 
Nevertheless, without the benefit of such irrefragable 
evidence, and at a distance froln every document and 
note \vhich can serve to assist Iny recollection, and 
without a moment's notice to turn over in my lnind 
the various details over which the Right Honourable 
gentlen1an has been poring, I cannot tell ho\v long, or 
\vith what helps, I find n1yself suddenly dragged into 
the discussion of all that passed in tIlc Comlnitte
 fì.(HH 
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its appointment in 181G to its dissolution at the eud of 
tIle last Parliament. But I do not in any "ray shrin"k 
fronl the task. I shall leave no one reIn ark of the 
Right Honourable gentlelnan unalls\vered. I trust to 
the indulgence of the House in pern1itting me to fol- 
low hÎIn thus closely; for it InHst be evident to all that 
the office conferred upon Ine is not of Iny seeking; and 
I again put Iny case u}Jon this issue, that the Right 
Honourable gentlenlan is utterly wrong in every tittle 
of his accusations, and that laIn 111yself content to have 
it said I have done nothing, if I shall not succeed in prov- 
ing hil11 to be ,vrong in all. But he said, and repeatedly 
said, that Jle preferred no charge. Far be it from hinl 
to impute any impropriety 
 for his part, he blan)ed no 
one in any respect. I-Ie ,vas the last l11an ill the ,vorld 
to make personal allusions. He accuse or attack any 
hody! Not he, indeed-nothing of the kind; and 
111any ,vere the changes he rung on these disclaÏ1ners, 
all through })is speech, or rather through a large portion 
of it ; for they ,vere so\vn thickly anlong insinuations, 
and charges, alld personalities as thickly so\vn. Each 
succeeding accusation ,vas prefaced and concluded by 
SOl11 e sue h denial of all in ten tion to accuse any body of 
any thing; and the speech "Tas \vholly Inade up of in- 
\Tective, save and except the parts devoted to those 
del1ials of any design to inveigh. But ,vhat signify such 
special disclaimers in 3 harangue ,vhich, from begin- 
ning to end, ,vas one undisguised chain of inculpation? 
Or WhOll1 did he think he llad to deal ",åth that was like- 
ly to regard the parenthesis only and overlook the sub- 
stantial members of the discourse alnong wI1Îch they 
"rere inteljected ? For Iny part, I Inust view all those 
candid professions as lnere surplusage, and pass then} 
over as wholly immaterial to the body of the charges into 
which they ,vere so lalnely and so uselessly introduced. 
In this spirit" tIle Right Honourahle gentlelnan said 
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he would not affirm that the (
OIlllllittee had acted 
wrong, but he \vouln assert the necessity of watching 
,vith great strictness all recommendations coming from 
such committees, and of scrutinizing all measures 
grounded uIJon their advice; in illustration of which 
position he referred to the clause in the original act 
giving the Commissioners IJowers to comlJel disclosures 
by imprisoning refractory witnesses. N o'v, a nlore in- 
felicitous instance of his maxinl he could not have 
given than this; for it does so }lappen, that the clause 
,,,hich he read ,vith so ll1uch pomp and circumstance 
\vas no invention of the Comn1Ïttee, and originated 
in no recommendation of theirs, but was copied frolD 
another act of Parlialnent, the handiwork of a minis- 
try to \vhich alnlost all the Right Honourable gentle- 
lnan's friends belonged; and it forIlled a distinguish- 
ing feature of the 1110st remarkable act by far of that 
adIninistration. I beg leave to refer him to those 
around hiln, for a Inore detailed account of its merits, 
and shall content nlyself ,vith reading the worùs of 
the statute, in order to she,v how literally the clause 
"'as copied frOITI the one act into the other bill. [.ft1r 
B. here reall the section ill questioJl as it ðtaJlll
)' ill 
tile act jòr ap}JOillti/lg C01Jlllli.ysiullCrs 0/' ATavalln- 
quiry, 180
.J rrhis provision, ho,vevcr, brought fOl'- 
,varn by Lord 
idmouth, and supported by all hi
 
colleague
, is now all object of un
peakable alann to the 
Right Honourable gentleman, ,vho ShCVfS such a truC' 
regard for the liberty of the subject as is really touch- 
ing, though not very happily tinled; for all this noise 
is made about a clau
e ,vhich never passed, and yet its 
rejection ,vas not even in thc least dcgree o\ving to the 
Right Honourable gelltleulan, greatly as hp dreaded 
such a provision; fatal as he deenlcd it to all the right
 
of property 
 and hostile as he held it to every principle 
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of the constitution; it might have been the law of tllt} 
land at this day for any thing he ever did or said while 
the Bill of 1818 was in the House, and the dreaded 
provision under discussion. Till this hour he never 
opened his mouth upon the subject. Very different 
indeed ,vas the conduct of the melnber for Liverpool,* 
whose Inanly and consistent demean our it is impos- 
sible not to praise as often as it is mentioned, even 
at the risk of repeating the same expressions as have 
been already applied to it; but when a person acts 
again and again in the saIne laudable manner, the 
consequence is, that the example he sets draws forth a 
reiteration of the same commendations. He objected 
to the clause from the first, not as coming from the 
Committee, but upon the ground on which he had ori- 
ginaHy resisted it with great energy and ability, though 
without success, when Lord Sidmouth, or rather Lord 
8t Vincent, for the measure was his, introduced it into 
the Naval Inquiry Bill. He did not lie by until the 
eleventh hour, 01" rather until the work was done, and 
nothing remained but to carp and cavil. He did not 
keep up his objections, or leave others to urge then}, 
and a year after the Ineasures objected to had prevailed, 
and done all the mischief they ever could do, come 
forth with a solemn denunciation of mischievous inten- 
tions, which he had done nothing to frustrate or oppose 
before they \vere carl.ied into effect. Those parts of 
the Naval Inquiry Bill which he disapproved, he openly 
and fairly resisted, and at the tÎ1ne when his opposition 
lnight be effectual; and if there were parts of which he 
had not then expressed his dislike or his doubts, he 
at least did not now, after the Bill bad passed into ala"',, 
and the COlnn1Ïssion \vhich it created had been a year 
at ,york, risc up and pronounce a scntence agail)st thC111. 
f'fhc grand charge against the COl1nnÎttcc is thcir cx- 
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anlining into the Colleges and Public Schools. 'Ve have 
been attacked as if we had run a muck indiscriminately 
at all the seats of learning in the land. The promi- 
nent })art of this charge is, our having dared to call 
before us the l\Iaster and Senior Fellows of 8t John's, 
who are described as having been sent for abruptly to 
disclose the mysteries of their house, and treated rudely 
in the examination. Every part of the accusation is 
unfounded. The facts as they really stand are these: 
-Pocklington school in Yorkshire, had long been the 
seene of great and most notorious abuse, and the Com- 
lnittee ,vere desirous of inquiring into it. It aplJears 
that the l\laster of 8t John's is the visitor of the school, 
and that he had recently exercise(l his office (though 
for the first tilne, it may be relnarked), by t,vice send- 
ing the Senior Fellows there to inquire and report. 
They had but just returned from the second of these 
missions, and the l\Iaster himself had been with them. 
'rhe propriety of at once exan1ining these learned and 
respectable persons themselves, both as to the nature of 
the endowment, and the result of their own inquiry, 
is obvious. It ,vas both more fair towards theIn, and 
Inore expedient for the investigation, than to seek for 
Înforlnation from less authentic quarters. But there 
is no pleasing some folks in the mode of proceeding, 
except perhaps by doing nothing at all. If the prin- 
cipals are called, it is denounced as an outrage upon 
the Heads of houses, who are pathetically described as 
dragged before an inquisitorial cOIn In it tee ; if the school- 
masters or the neigh bours alone are summoned, the 
evidence is decried as drawn from imperfect, or partial, 
or tainted sources. Well, the l\faster and Fellows 
were examined; but I positively deny that any dis- 
courtesy ,vas practised towards them by myself, or hy 
any Inen1ber of the COlnmittee, as far as Iny recollec- 
tion serves DIe. In the course of a IOl1g examination, 
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in which a number of persons bore a part, it is im- 
possible for Ine to reIn em her every question put. or re- 
mark made, any more than I can be answerable for 
each interrogatory that appears on the minutes, though 
I have repeatedly seen myself made responsible for 
parts of the investigation in which I have never inter- 
fered at all, either by bringing forward the case, or ask- 
ing any of the questions. But I repeat, that I have no 
recollection of anyone thing having passed which can 
he represented as deviating from courtesy to,vards any 
\vitness, either in the substance or in the n1anner of the 
examination. Persons who hastily read the evidence, 
have mistaken for a sifting cross-exan1Ïnation of Dr 
lV ood, what is in reality only a repetition of questions, 
Inade (and acknowledged by himself at the time to be 
so) for the purpose of enabling him to give a more ex- 
plicit contradiction to reports, very prevalent, respect- 
ing certain fellowships of his college. But I appeal to 
the meinbers of the Comn1Îttee \vho assisted at the ex- 
amination, if any are present
 whether he or any other 
witness had a right to complain of my conduct in the 
Chair. I have accidentally heard of ainple testimony 
having been borne to Iny den1eanor, by a most re- 
spectahle gentlelnan, ,vholly unknown to lue, and in 
politics constantly opposed to Ine. * ,A. friend of his 
from the north, having seen the falsehoods so boldly 
and so industriously propagated respecting me, and 
being, from his knowledge of Iny habits, sOlne\vhat sur- 
priscd at finding ho\v violent and rude an inquisitor I 
had all of a sudden bccoIne" not unnaturally asked 
1\lr Sheldon if it really ,vas so; but he has been much 
relieved by finding that gcntleman express his great 
astonishmcnt at the in)putation, froln having been him- 
self present at the investigation.. as a IHcu)her. But J 
nlust protest against this novel luethod of ilnputing aU 


... 1\11' Rlwlrlon. 
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that is done in the Committee, and recorded in its 
Ininutes, to the chairman. The Right Honourable gell- 
tlelnan has acutely and learnedly classified the mem- 
bers of it into various divisions or squads as he terms 
them. The majority of those who gave their at- 
tendance were not my political friends, but his own. 

onle were of a third party-some had leanings-some 
\vere of no party at all. As soon as a case was entered 
upon, or a witness called, the mpmbers of both sides, or 
rather of all the five sides, plied him \vith questions, 
some more some less regular andjudic.ious. It was impos- 
sible to prevent or control all their observations. AUI I, 
then, to be answerable for the sins, not only of lnyself 
and my friends, but of all the rest? AnI I chargeable 
with the irregularities of all the squads-of whatever 
might bedone by this motley comn1Ïttee, this pentagonal 
body, in the course of a long and animated proceeding? 
But to return to the specific accusations. 'rhe Right 
Honourable gentleman was pleased \vith even unusual 
solemnity to attack-I ought perhalJs rather to say, re- 
primand-us for what he terlned the disrega.rding the 
obligations of the Winchester oath, compelling the Fel- 
lows to produce the statutes which they had s\vorn to 
conceal, and then IJublishing these arcana to the world. 
The Right Honourable gcntlelnan should have learnt 
the case better before he set to gctting up his lecturp. If 
it did not suit him to attend the COIDu1Ïttee, he shoul{l 
have infornled himself: at least, of the elements, the 
mere a, b, c, of the controversy, before he ventured to 
take a part in it-a part, too, evidently intended to be so 
very prominent. r-fhe 'Vinchestcr statutes \"ere never 
puhlished at all-neyer-and purposely, because, on 
account of the oath, it might be deenled objectionable 
to puhlish thcn}, or disclose Inorc of their contents than 
was absolutely necessary for the investigation. 'fhc 
Right Honourahle gentlcluall \va
 thinking- of the Eton 
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statutes; but then there was no oath at all ])leaded ill 
the Eton case-and, indeed, none existed to plead. 
'"fhis might be enough to shew the candour, or let it 
only be called the accuracy, of the Right Honourable 
gentlelnan, and his qualification to join in this discus- 
sion with so authoritative an air and tone. It lnight 
be a caution to people before they begin lecturing, to 
learn a little. But the ,vhole accusation about the 
Winchester oath was equally founded in a gross igno- 
rance of what has really passed, and an entire disregard 
of the established law of Parlianlent. Surely the Right 
Honourable gentlelnan has never taken the trouble 
to read the oath which he gravely charges the Comluit- 
tee váth forcing the Fellows to violate. I-lad it contained 
no saving clause, still the COlnmittee had an unques- 
tionable right to disregard it, and compel those who 
had taken it, to produce their statutes. No such oath 
is in law binding, or can stop the course of justice, in 
the lo,vest tribunal known in this country. Far less 
can it be obligatory on persons under exalnination be- 
fore the House of Comlnons. But it happens that there 
is an exception in the oath, and a pretty large one; and 
one too, which has been very liberally acted upon by 
those \vho took it. They s\vore not to reveal-" nisi 
quâdem necessitate cogente, vel utili tate suadente,"- 
and the oath adds, that they ,vere themselves to be tbe 
judges of both the necessity and'the utility. How have 
they acted upon this? It appears from their own state- 
ments to the Committee, that as often as any end 
whatever was to be served for the College, they pro- 
duced their statutes with all freedom, and made them 
as public as the occasion required. '"fhey exhibited 
them in all suits in Courts of Law--they laid thenl be- 
fore Courts of Equity-they gave thelll in the whole, or 
by piecelneal, to their solicitors and counsel, in discus- 
sions before the Visitor; and ,vhcn it ,vas decilled ex- 
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pedient for their interests to have reports of those pro- 
ceed 'ngs published in pamphlets, they allo,ved large 
extracts of those most secret and mysterious documents 
to be printed; and 1\1r Williams, the barrister, one of 
their counsel, and one of their own body, who has 
taken the oath hiInself, told the Committee that he 
had, in publishing a report of one case, inserted part 
of the statutes in it, and not only those sections which 
had been used at the trial, but other passages, which 
he printed in a note, for the further illustration of the 
Winton argument. I have no manner of doubt, that 
this use of the statutes by my learned friend, comes 
strictly within the letter of the salvo in the oath; 
because I am sure the pamphlet, if not required by 
some necessity, was very likely to prove of great 
utility. But then, what could be more absurd than 
to set up such an oath, so much limited by exceptions 
and so little observed in practice, as a bar to the ju- 
risdiction of the House of Commons? What more ri- 
diculous, than to fancy that it prohibited the produc- 
tion of those statutes, even according to the strict let- 
ter, in the course of their la,vful investigation? rrhey 
have not been called for rashly, or peremptorily, or 
without the fullest deliberation, and the most careful 
examination of the scruples which might arise from the 
oath. All that could be urged by those who had taken 
it, was fully heard from themselves; and after maturely 
,veighing it all, the COIDlnittee came to the only decision 
which they could give without at once abandoning the 
whole rights of the Commons, and overturning every 
thing like the law and the privileges of Parlialnent. But 
in the pxercise of their discretion, though the right was 
undeniable, they have limited the exercise of it by the 
exigency of the occasion, and have refrained from print- 
ing the statutes in their minutes. "'ith respect to the 
Eton statutes, the case ,vas different. 'rhcre no oath 
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interfered, and they were ordered to be printed, as well 
as those of Trinity and St John's; that in case there 
be in practice any deviations from them, it lTIay be ob- 
served, whether they are all such as change of circunl- 
stances warrants, or even Inakes an improvement. But 
the Right Honourable gentleman finds out, or somebody 
tells him of a marginal note in the l\Iuseum copy of 
the Eton book, and \vhich, it seeIns, has been printed 
,vith the rest of the lnalluscript. Of the existence of 
that note, I positively assert, I was unaware till I heard 
it read no'v. It had entirely escaped Ine; and I have 
no hesitation in saying, that I disapprove of its hav- 
ing been printed. But it \vas reserved for the pecu- 
liar spirit and tenlper in ,vhich this controversy has 
been carried on, to pick out a little typographical over- 
sight in a volullle of 111any hundred pages, and charge 
it upon the chairman of a Conllllittee, ,,
ho rnust iu- 
deed be endued ,vith oUlnisciellce, as ,veIl as excessive 
industry, to prevent all such accidents from happening. 
I beg pardon of the 1--Iouse for all the particulars 
into which I am forced to enter, but I rather apologise 
for the Right Honourable gelltlen
an than for myself; 
I stand far less in need of 
uch indulgence. A very 
serious and alarn1Ïng charge followed next-that of 
prolunging the operations of the Conunittee after the 
dissolution ; continuing, as it \vere, the noxious exist- 
ence of that hated Inonster, after the period of its fate 
had arrived. It seems that, lnarvellous to relate, at 
the distance of one ,vholc month frolH the end of the 
session, a circular is found, sign cd by a clerk of the 
House, who had beel) clerk to the COffill1Ïttce, and, yet 
more prodigious to tell, sent free through the post- 
office. N ow, I give up the \vhole defencc, if this. 
\vhich is attacked as a ùangerous innovation, is not 
found to be the unifonn practice of every <Jollunittee, 
in every session, and absolutely necc

ary to the expe- 
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diting of the public business :-if what the House is 
",arned against as alanning and strange, and leading 
no one can say to what consequences, has not been 
constantly and most notoriously done, from all tinle 
do\vn to the present day. Let but one session of Par- 
liament be she,vn, in ,vhich any such inquiries were 
going on to the end of the sitting, and in ,vhich the 
prorogation prevented the ,vork of digesting and cor- 
recting fronl proceeding, and I alTI willing to stand con- 
victed of having introduced a new practice-a great 
ilnprovenlent in the Inethod of carrying on sncll in- 
quiries. In fact, the question will not admit of any 
doubt. Everyone kllO\\'S that, long after the end of 
each session, the reports and other papers of that ses- 
sion are printed or circulated, and many of theln 
finished. And there is not in this respect the slnallest 
difference bet,veen the end of a Parlianlcnt and of a ses- 
sion, or between one kind of ,vork upon the papers and 
another. But for such a convenient irregularity, the Par- 
lialnentary business \vould be suddenly stopped by each 
prorogation ; nothing ,vould he done till next year, and 
then a lnass of matter ,vould be poured at once upon 
the l-Ionse, the officers of the House" and the public" 
which never, by possibility, could be turned to any 
acconnt, if it ever could be done, beside the necessary 
suspension of the new business, in order to finish the di- 
gesting of the old. "fhe Right Honourable gentleman" 
if he had been at a]] acquainted with the practice. of 
Parlialnent in the best tiInes, and under the sanction 
of the highest authorities, could never have brought 
for\vard such a charge; and if he ,vas so miserably ill- 
informed 011 these Jnatters, and gathered his notions 
of Parlialnentary usage from persons who knew, \vho 
could know, nothing whatever about it" what business 
had he, upon no better foundation than his o,vn igno- 
rance and theirs, to rear up the presulnption with which 
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he brought for\vard his accusations? Take the })1a11 of 
tbe Right Honourable gentleman and his instructions- 
adopt his new law of Parliament-let the close of each 
session not only stop short every investigation in ,vhich 
the committees are engaged, but stay all steps to\vard 
preparing for the use of the House the results already 
obtained from inquiry-and the necessary consequence 
must be, that not a tittle of the matter required for 
deliberation can be arranged or distributed, until, at 
length, the next session sees the House overwhelmed 
\vith such a mass of papers as IllUSt defy all reading, 
arranging, or understanding. But I had well nigh 
forgotten the dreadful circumstance, the ground of so 
luuch amazement and protestation, that the circular of 
July ,vas dispatched in a cover signed by l\fr Freeling, 
and wen t free from postage; for this extraordinary 
natural appearance, the Right Honourable gentleman 
can by no Ineans account. I \vonder, in Iny turn, that a 
theory for eXplaining it should not have presented itself 
to a person who deems so highly of his o\vn learning. It 
might have struck him that there was no other means 
of sending letters post-free, and that the post-office 
having received instructions to for,\\Tard the other cir- 
culars under covers signed by l\fr Freeling, the saIne 
covers were naturally enough used upon this occasion 
also. 
But I am fated, it seems, to answer for another cir- 
cular letter, written still longer after the dissolution, 
even in the present session, to the parochial clergy; 
and that letter is represented by the Right Honourable 
gentleman as tending to deceive those to whom it is 
addressed, into a belief that the Education Conunittee 
is still in being, and that the application is made under 
its authority. Unfortunately for the Right I-Iol1ourable 
gentlcnlan, the letter in question was only resolved 
u110n after the utmost deliberation, and was then 
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\vorded ,vith very great care, to avoid all possibility of 
nlisconstruction. I was well a,vare, when that letter ,vas 
sent, whatever I might have been before, of the end- 
less variety of malignant insinuation, and foul and 
wicked misrepresentation to which any man exposed 
biInself, \vho acted for the benefit of the poor, with dis- 
interested motives, and \vho, without fear of obloquy, 
exposed the hidden mysteries of abuse. I slowly and 
reluctantly determined upon issuing that circular. I 
had before been obliged, in my official capacity, to 
give much trouble to the clergy, I mean the resident 
I)arish working clergy, the honest and pious men who, 
for a very moderate reconlpense, discharge most im- 
portant and laborious duties, to their own Î1nmortal 
honour, and the unspeakable benefit of their fellow- 
creatures. Their conduct throughout the \vhole of 
this inquiry has been far, very far above my praise; 
yet still I entreat them to accept so humble a tri- 
bute to their great nlerits, for their honest zeal, their 
un,vearied benevolence, their pious care of the best in- 
terests of their Hocks, she\vn forth in tl1eir universal 
anxiety to promote the great objects of the COlnmittce 
-the Education of all the Poor. I was most un\villillg 
to press harder than was absolutely necessary upon such 
,villing fellow-labourers, and therefore delayed sending 
the circular in question, which has for its object to ob- 
tain the same. information as to unendo,ved schools, as 
the former letter had procured respecting endo,vlnen ts. 
The first letter had heen dispatched at a tinlC \vhen 
the bill was expected to pass ,vith a clause requiring 
the COll1nlissioners to exanlÎne the state of education 
generally, as ,veIl as the abuse of charities; it ,,'as 
therefore l}rincillally calculated to obtain such informa- 
tion respecting endowments, as n1ight serve to direct 
the inquiries of the board. 'Vhen that clause was, 
váth others, struck out, the returns became the only 
J 
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source from whence the general infol111ation res]1ecting 
the state of public education could be obtained. It 
,vas therefore most desirable to supply the defects in 
these, as far as regarded the ullelldowed scllools. Yet, 
as a considerable l)roportion of the returns to the ori- 
giual circular has;. through the praiseworthy zeal of- 
their reverend authors, afforded the inforn1ation re- 
quired, I tor a considerable time indulged a hope, 
that a sufficient llulllber Inight be found upon \vhich 
to forIn all estÍ1nate of the average for the whole coun- 
try, and thus to preclude the necessity which I so 
greatly desired to avoid, of giving the clergy further 
trouble. 'Vith this view, and beside long and re- 
peated consideration of t.he details by Inyself, I consult- 
ed professional gen tIenlen skilled in calculation ; and 
it \vas not until it appeared impossible to trust the ave- 
rages obtained fronl the full returns, that I reluctantly 
had recourse to the circular in question. 'fhere are 
Jiving ,vitnesses, perhaps not very far distant, to the 
repugnance which I felt to taking this step-not iu- 
deed through any apprehension of incurring the Right 
I-Ionourable gentleman's displeasure (which never once 
crossed Iny Iuind, and if it had, would have left a 
very slight impression), but froln tenderness to,vanls 
those nlost excellent }1erSOns upon wholn it was to iUl- 
pose a nc\v task. 'Vhen I resolved upon issuing it, I 
weighed the ternl
 of it \vith extreme care, to guard 
against the veloy iUlputation flung out by the Right 
Ilonourable gcntlelnan, of usurping an authority with 
which I was no longer vested; not that I felt this at 
all needful, ,vere I to be judged only by those ,vho 
know tHe; not that I should, before the commence- 
Inel1t of this cont.roversy, have thought such a ]1recau- 
tion necessary, even to })revent Inisconceptiol1 in the 
,vorld at large, for I had yet to learn the risks which 
a luan's character 1"uns, for lnerely elnploying himself 
8 .. 
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in the disinterested work of befriending the poor; but 
the circular was written when I was made aware of this 
danger; and I studied (in vain as it no\v seems) to 
guard against misrepresentations, which I foresaw would 
be attelnpted, to describe all I did as encroachment and 
usurpation. In the simplicity of my heart, I imagined 
I had succeeded. rrhis night has shewn me how 
meanly I estimated the inventive subtlety, aud the un- 
conquerable pertinacity, of polemical malice. For they 
in whose hands the Right Honourable gentleman is an 
instrument of aggression (perhaps more accommodating 
than powerful), have discovered that the language of 
the letter was that of assumed official authority. It 
alluded to inquiries going on with respect to public 
education; and were not such inquiries in progress when 
I had laid Reports respecting them on the table, given 
notice of a measure to be brought forward, and in- 
formed the House that the digest of the returns was pre- 
paring, and would be printed from time to time? But 
could the most defective understanding of the person 
least acquainted ,vith Parliamentary proceedings, sup- 
pose that a letter was officially written by a chairn1an 
of a committee, in which the writer begins with saying 
that he should consider it as a favour if the person ad- 
dressed could conveniently give hÌIn certain informa- 
tion, and concludes with begging him to date his an- 
swer, if he should be kind enough to oblige him with 
one? Is that the style of official letters-of requisi- 
tions and precepts from chairmen of committees? The 
first circular from myself as chairman had been very 
differently worded. "I have to require that you will 
return answers to the follo\ving queries. "-And the 
difference in style was perceivab]e by every person who 
received the second letter; for everyone had previous]y 
received the first, and the second expressly referred to it. 
Indeed, ,vith the inconsistency which has marked every 
VOL. III. 0 
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tep of the advcrsaries of education, this first circular has 
also been attacked-it was said to be uncourteous aud 
perenlptory-allù there ,vas a doubt expressed of the 
Committee's authority to issue it. As for the style, it 
was less perem}1tory than the established form of an 
order for the production of a paper, or attendance of a 
,vitness. That form begins, "It is ordered that A. B." 
&c. rrhe circlùar bega:n, " I have to require," &c.-As 
to the l.ight of demanding ans\vers-any doubt of it 
,vas bottomed in the grossest ignorance, and the most 
childish inattention to the shape of the proceeding. 
The Committee had a right by their instructions to 
send for an persons, papers, and records. They Inight 
have summoned the clergy to 'Vestminster to be ex.. 
amined. \Vas it not a relaxation of this right, to allow 
them at their o\vn hOlnes to answer the circular que- 
ries ?-I do not Ï1npute all this "vretched blundering 
to the Right Honourable gentleman. His objections 
cOlùd .not have originated within these walls. They 
Inust have been gathered froIn some coarse manufac- 
tory abroad. But he should have been far above suf- 
fering any designing or bigoted persons from getting 
possession ofhÍ1n, and persuading him in so great a mat- 
ter. 'l'his good ,vork I trust ,viII not be iInpeded by 
what has passed this day, though I doubt not there are 
some persons out of doors ,vho indtùge hopes that it 
Inay. I shall, for my part, persevere. I am beset and 
nttacked at every step, as if I ,vas pursuing some object 
of personal advantage or aggralldisement, and as if the 
enemies of the cause supposed that a person, giving up 
his days and nights to such a work, n1ust needs have 
SOllle bad purpose to serve. But I shall leave it to tÏInc 
and the contempt of the community, to cure lnen of 
such absurd prejudices, ,vhich I assure you giyc Ine no 
sort of angry feeling, and ouly UIOVC nlY pity. 
'rhe last charge vrcfcrrrd hv the Jlj
ht l-iollourahJe 
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gentleman is of a singular description. I t is not 
for any thing which I have either done or left undone 
in the Committee, 110r indeed for any substantive J)art 
of Iny conduct at all, either in or out of Parliament; 
but it seems I have, in my Letter to Sir S. Romilly, taken 
credit for not doing something, ,vhich if I had done, 
I ,vould, in the Right Honourable gentleman's opinion, 
bave been guilty of a breach of duty as chairlna
. Per- 
haps I ought to be sufficiently ,veIl pleased to find the 
gentlelnan and his instigators reduced to such fliInsy 
accusations as this, ,vhich, if ,veIl founded, is really no 
very mighty tnatter. But it happens to be, like all the 
rest, quite groundless. I do not exactly recollect the 
words used by me; I have not of late been so conver- 
sant \vith my own ,vritings, as the Right Honourable 
gentleman seems to be; who, I am sorry to see, has 
thrown away much valuable time upon \vhat I fear he 
may find an unprofitable study, at the best, but the 
more especially, if he did not comprehend \vhat he read. 
I shall, however, take tIle quotation as given by him 
-and to what does it an1ount? Only that, in order to 
prove ho,v little truth there ,vas in the charge so often 
reiterated, froln the first day of these di cussions to the 
present, of my having been actnated by party views 
in the Committee, I cited the kno\vn fact of my hav- 
ing refused my partisans in the North access to the 
evidence respecting 8t ßees' school? But how could I 
have granted this access, asks the Rightflonourable gen- 
tleman, ,vithout betraying my trust as chairman? Why. 
in various ways. What ,vas there to prevent me from 
lending my own notes? What to keep me from COlnmu- 
nicating any private copies I might have of the printed 
and unpublished evidence? r.rhcn, who ever before 
questioned the right of a chairman to regulate the man- 
ner and time of printing and circulating the Inillutes of 
a C.ommittee? I have known recent instances of notes 
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bcing used for private purposes by warm friends of the 
Right I-lonourable gentleman, although the chairman of 
the Committee had joined with the Speaker in im- 
pounding them to prevent publication. They have been 
published to the injury of every individual, for whose 
protection the original minutes were impounded. Of 
such conduct, indeed, I greatly disapprove. For me 
to have cOInmunicated my notes, or to have allowed the 
publication of the Report some weeks sooner, would 
clearly have been no such impropriety; yet still I deelll 
that it would have been blan1eable, because it would 
have been perverting to party purposes an inquiry that 
should be kept free from all such connexion. And 
therefore it was, that J abstained from it; nay, inter- 
posed to prevent it. I did so, because I deemed that 
it would have been improper; and the Right H on our- 
able gentleman sagaciously anSVlers, "Had you done 
so, it would have been an impropriety." There I leave 
him and his ingenious and subtle instructors. 
In conclusion, I IllUSt apologize for the time which 
I have been obliged to occupy in the defence of myself 
and my colleagues. As far as regards our cause, we 
have much reason to complain of being taken una- 
wares; but the House, too, has been a sufferer, in be- 
ing compelled to hear a statement not only inadequate 
to the greatness of the occasion, but necessarily ren- 
dered prolix by the suddenness of the demand which 
has imperiously, though most unexpectedly, called it 
forth. It is a satisfaction to lne, that, how defective so- 
ever in other respects, I at least believe it to have been 
full, and to have honestly met each individual part of 
the accusation. In casting my eye back upon the large 
space over which I have travelled, I can descry nothing 
that I have left untouched. I rather fear I may be 
blanlcd for stolJping to take notice of some things ,vhich 
merited nOlle. But 1 deem this the safer side on which 
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to err, as being Inade aware by experience of the shifts 
and deyices to which Inalignity has recourse. If I have 
passed any thing-if it should be found, on further re- 
flection, that there is a single point overlooked by me- 
I beg to be instantly informed of it, and I pledge myself 
to take the earliest opportunity which the forms or the 
kind indulgence of the House affords, of supplying 
the Olllission. I have not shrunk fro1l1 the fullest in- 
quiry, in circumstances which gave me a very fair 
ground for demanding some delay; and I still court 
the most unsparing investigation of every part of my 
conduct in the chair of the COlnlnittee, and of every 
single incident that has happened in the course of our 
whole proceedings. * 


* The preservation of this speech is owing to an accident. A gentle- 
man at the Bar, who had taken much interest in the progress of the Bill, 
having the intention of editing Duke's work on Charitable Uses, happen- 
ed to be in the gallery, and took a very full note of the debate; from 
which and some further notes kept by 1\11' Brougham, and from some 
others which have since been obtained, the speech was corrected for 
Hansard
 Debates, then edited by Mr Wright; and from that it is now 
printed, with only the change of the person and tense, and one or two 
verbal alterations, founded on notes made at the time. The newspapers, 
for some days before this debate took place, had refrained from report- 
ing 1\11' Brougham's speeches, in consequence, as it is said, of some offence 
given by him to a reporter, in the form of words used in referring to him; 
and by no means from the course taken by 1\11' Brougham, for it appears 
from the Debates (IIansard, vol. xL 1174), that he took a very decided 
part in the gentleman's favour, when the question of his committal to 
N ewgate was discussed, strongly and successfully opposing that proceed- 
ing. He was a person of great merit and accomplishments, as afterwards 
appeared. It appears from the Debates, that Mr Sheldon, Mr Wilber- 
force, 1\11' J. Smith, and other members of the Education Committee, 
confirmed 1\11' Brougham's statements of fact, 
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IN conformity with the notice which I gave SOl11e 
time ago, I now rise to submit certain Resolutions to 
your Lordships, on a subject the importance of which 
one universal opinion confesses, although there may 
prevail a difference of sentiments regarding the course 
fittest to be pursued for attaining the end that all 
have alike in view. In calling the attention of the 
House to a matter of such deep and universal interest, 
both to the governors and governed of this and every 
other country, I feel that I need hardly preface my ob- 
servations with any apology, or bespeak your attention 
to a topic so nearly affecting the welfare, and indeed 
the safety, of the community at large. I have the mis- 
fortune, it is true-and I have always felt it a misfor- 
tune-to differ from a large, at least a decided majority 
of those whom I have the honour of addressing, in po- 
litical principles, and in the feelings which these en- 
gender upon l110St things connected with the manage- 
ment of public affairs. I entertain my o,vn conscien- 
tious opinions, which are the same I have ever held, 
and ever acted upon. Your Lordships entertain your 
own, and will allow me to keep l11ine, as I find no fault 
with you for retaining yours; but I certainly do feel, 
that whoever, standing in this position, whetller as a 
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Peer of Parlialnellt, or as a l\Ielnber of the other 
Assembly, undertakes to bring forward a suhject like 
the present, has a difficult task imposed upon hÌIn. 
He makes himself the advocate of measures, which 
OUgl1t to be kept free fron1 all admixture of party feel- 
ing-apart frolll all the disturbing forces of political 
animosity-measures in which, as all parties have the 
same stake, so none ought to intelfere with any secta- 
rian or factious vie,v but to consider their merits upon 
the most enlarged principles, and with the n10st in- 
flexible resolution to consult only the true interest of 
the country and of mankind. 
Why, then, it may be asked, an1 I apprehensive of 
this great and common cause suffering in my hands 
from party dissensions? I t is because I fear lest S0111e 
of your Lordships may think lllore of the advocate 
than of the question-lTIOre of his politics tllan of its 
merits. I kno,v there are those who will not listen so 
readily to the claÎ1ns of any subject, as they ,viII con- 
sider the character and habits-I mean the political 
character and habits-of hiIn who introduces it. I 
know that there be those who are rather lTIoved (if 
I may speak the language of my profession) by the 
wrongs of persons, than by the rights of things; and 
unless your Lordships shall be convinced that this 
subject of popular education is in itself worthy your 
serious attention-unless I can make you fully aware 
of all its details, so as to conciliate your favour to- 
wards the things required for its full establishment-I 
may be doing mischief to that cause the progress of 
which it has been the great object of my life to advance. 
Yet, assuredly, the situation in which I here stand, is 
any thing less than novel to me. I have never stood at 
any period of Iny public life, eithe1 9 in this or the other 
House of Parliament, otherwise than as the member of 
a. minority, genera.lly a minority inconsiderable in 11U- 
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luerical force. I have al\vays had a pre}Jonderating, of- 
ten an overpowering, majority. of my fellow-menlbers 
opposed to me in either House, even while a minister 
of the Crown; 110r was it until I had left the COlllmOnS, 
that my colleagues knew ,vhat it ,vas to sway the voices 
of that assembly, while I only exchanged an adverse 
majority of Commoners for a hostile majority of Peers. 
Yet it has been my good fortune to succeed in obtain- 
ing the assent of both Houses to many measures of lXt- 
ralllount importance, at first propounded to unwilling 
audiences, rudely crossed by the influence of some, coldly 
supported by the flagging zeal of others, persevered in 
with the aid of the country, and backed by the force of 
reason, till in tÏ1ne the feeble 11linority swelled into all 
but the unanimous voice of Parlialnent, as of the PeolJ}e. 
r-rhese recollections encourage me 1l0'V to face the pre- 
ponderance of my political adversaries, and give me 
nopes of a like success in my present endeavours. 
Having detained your Lordships for a fe\v mOlnents 
with adverting to what I deelned not unimportant, 1 
shall no,v conle at once to the details of the subject 
which I wish to press U110n the attention of the I-Iouse. 
I shall first of all explain why I deenl it to be inexpe- 
dient to bring forward for the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, that ,vhich n1any of the warmest friends ofuniver- 
sal education, ,vith the best intentions, though I think 
through mistaken views, are partial too; I lnean a ge- 
neral bill for the establishment of parish schools at 
the public expense, and under public regulation. I anl 
very decidedly against any such measure, and I shall 
no\v shortly explain ,vhy I aID against it. But as tlle 
opinion to ,vhich I now refer is entertained, though by 
a 1110st respectable class, yet not by a numerous class 
of persons, I should not feel justified in entering upon 
details to shew why I differ froln theIn, were it not that 
at one and the 3ame time I shall be laying hefore yonr 
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Lordships the present state of Popular EducatioI
 III 
this country. 
In the year 1818, the labours of the Education Com- 
mittee of the House of Comlnons,-labours to which no 
man can attach too high a value,-were made the sub- 
ject of great controversy,-a controversy as fierce and 
uncompromising as almost any that ever raged, and to 
which I only refer as affording another reason for the 
hope I so fondly cherish, that though now, perhaps, in a 
Ininority upon this, as upon many other questions here 
debated, I yet Inay ultimately find myself with scarcely 
an antagonist. That bitter controversy is at an end- 
tIle heats which it kindled are extinguished-the mat- 
ter that engendered those heats, finds equal acceptance 
with all parties. Those are now still, or assenting, or 
even sUlJporting me, who then thought that I was SO\v- 
ing broadcast tIle seeds of revolution, and who scru}>]ed 
not to accuse me as aiming at the "dictatorship," by 
undermining the foundations of all property. Thosewho 
once held that the Education Committee was pulling 
down the Church, by puHing down the Universities and 
the Great Schools-that my only design could be to 
raise some strange edifice of po\ver upon the ruins of all 
our Ï11stitutions, ecclesiastical and civil-have 1011g 
ceased to utter even a whisper against whatever was 
then accomplished, and have become my active coad- 
jutors almost ever since. Nay, the very history of that 
fierce contention is forgotten. There are few now aware 
of a controversy having ever existed, which, a few years 
back, agitated all men all over the country; and the 
measures I then propounded among revilings and exe- 
crations, have long since become the law of the land. I 
doubt, whether, at this moment, there are above some 
half-dozen of your Lordships \vho recollect any thing 
about a warfare which for lllonths raged with unabated 
fury both within the walls of the Universities and with- 
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out-,vhich seemed to absorb all men's attention, and 
to 11lake one class apprehend the utter destruction of 
our political system, while it fined others ,vith alarm 
lest a stop should be put to the ad vancenlent of the hu- 
nIan mind. That all those violent animosities should 
have IJassed a,vay, and all those alarllls be no,v sunk in 
oblivion, affords a memorable instance of the strange 
aberrations-I will not say of public opinion, but-of 
IJarty fecling, in ,vhich the history. of controversy so 
largely abounds. I have chiefly d,velt upon it to shew 
,vhy I again trust that I may outlive the storms \vhich 
still are gathering round those who devote themselves 
rather to the improvelnent of their fello,v-creatures than 
the service of a faction. 
In those days, then, the Education Committee, by 
inquiries instituted respecting all the parishes of this 
island, obtained a full account of the means of instruc- 
tion existing in each. The result of the whole was, as 
regarded England and 'Vales, that independent of Sun- 
day schools,-which for the present I shall lay on one 
side,-therewere of day-schools, endowed and unendow- 
ed, about 18,500, actually educating, during six days in 
the week, 644,000 children,-that of this number 
166,000 were educated at endo\ved schools, and 478,000 
at unendowed schools, schools supported entirely by vo- 
luntary contributions, or by the payments received froln 
scholars. The number of endo",-ed schools was above 
4100-of unendo,ved, about 14,300. Theformernulnher 
of endo\ved schools, and their scholars, is of course near- 
ly fixed-the latter, of unendowed, is that which varies 
from time to time: therefore take only the variable 
number of 478,000, those educated at unendowed day- 
schools, and then consider ,vhat progress has been made 
in them since 1818 ; a progress l)artly owing to the ex- 
ertions of private benevolence, but in part, too, achiev- 
ed by the exertion of the poorer classes thenlselves ; for 
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it is a circumstance on which I dwell with the greatest 
pride and pleasure, that of the 478,000 taught in un- 
endowed schools, 310,000 paid for their tuition, and 
168, 000 only were free scholars; and even taking in the 
endowed schools, of the 644,000 taught, 320,000, or 
one-half of the whol
, paid for their schooling. 
Now, when I said I should lay on one side the edu- 
cation in Sunday-schools, it was not from undervaluing 
those excellent institutions} or because the details re- 
lating to them are unimportant, but because of the limit- 
ed nature of that kind of education, and the necessarily 
inferior advantages which alone it can bestow; for while 
one day in the ,veek is very little towards the purposes 
of instruction, it is still less towards the benefits, the 
far lllore important benefits, of moral discipline. It is 
evidently not merely the teaching of reading, \vriting, 
and ciphering, that profits the child; the regular school 
attendance is far more material for his ilnprovement. 
Six days in the ,veek, at six hours in the day, is a vast 
advantage in this training; but a single day, for three 
or four hours, although it does something by keeping 
the child out of harm's way, is yet, comparatively 
speaking, insigllifican t as moral training,-as forming 
the invaluable habits of order, industry, and good be- 
haviour. I desire to be understood that I say nothing 
against Sunday-schools, or against those excellent in- 
dividuals ,vho patronise them, and who devote so much 
of the day of rest to teaching in them. It is not because 
I value theln less, but because I prize the others more, 
-those schools in which the whole time of the child 
is spent under the master's eye,-that I have said no- 
thing of the nUlnbers taught 011 Sundays. There is, 
indeed, another reason for keeping those numbers out 
of our calculation; we have no means of knowing what 
proportion of the children attend the SUllday-scl100ls 
alone, and ho,v many attend both the Sunday and the 
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day schools. 1'}]us there \vere in 1818, as I have al- 
ready said, 644,000 children attending day-schools, and 
452,000 "vas the number of children attending 5100 
Sunday-schools; but those t\VO sums must not be added 
together, by "vay of finding how many children in the 
\vhole received any instruction. I believe that at least 
three-fourths, if not four-fifths, of the one class belong 
also to the other. I have, therefore, thought it better, 
for these reasons, to institute the comparison 'between 
the present and the forIner amount of education, by 
attending only to that \vhich forms its great branch- 
the nUll1ber of children attending day-schools. 
Let us then see whether the number of 478,000 
children, attending unendo\ved day-schools, in 1818, 
has increased, or remained stationary, or fallen off? 
Ten years after the dissolution of the Education C01l1- 
Inittee-that is, in 1
28-a great 111easure \vas carried 
in the other House of Parliall1ent, chiefly by the exer- 
tions of a noble friend of mine, Lord John Russell- I 
Inean the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. As 
the invidious distinctions which those la\vs formerly 
created bet\veen churchmen and sectarians, had chiefly 
prevented their cordially co-operating together for 
planting schools, this appeared to me a favourable mo- 
Inent for bringing them into one plan of exertion, and 
for calling on them all to aid in the great work of edu- 
cation. Preparatory to any such atteInpt, I took the 
liberty of addressing 700 or 800 circulars to the clergy- 
men of as many different parishes. I had no authority 
to ao so ; but trusting to their courtesy, and recollecting 
the good-\vill with \vhich the working clergy had 
helped my inquiries in 1818, I asked for an ans\ver to 
the Queries contained in those circulars, respecting the 
state of education alnong their several flocks. I re- 
ceived ans\vers to 487, which was onc-t\venty-first }lart 
of the parishes of 
Jnp;land. "rhat ruust be adluitted 
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to be a small number, comparatively; but still it ap- 
peared to me sufficient to ground a calculation upon. 
I had taken the parishes indifferently-so many in each 
county-and I had taken them at random; but from 
t}lree classes-large parishes, middling parishes, and 
small parishes ;-and I had also taken them indiscri- 
minately from town and country, and from towns of 
different sizes-and I conceived that the answers given 
to these 487 circulars would lay a sufficient ground for 
drawing a conclusion, and forming an average, for the 
whole kingdom. The result was this: I found that 
there had been 50,000 children educated in those 487 
parishes in 1818, according to the accurate tables then 
formed by the Committee, and given in the Digest; 
while the number in 1828 amounted to 105,000, or five 
per cent. (on the larger number) more than double;- 
so that, if that calculation were correct, the nun1ber of 
children educated in un endowed schools had consider- 
ably more than doubled during those ten years. When 
I stated from this calculation my confident belief that 
the whole number of children educated in England had 
increased in the same proportion; so that \vhere there 
had been 478,000, there ought now to be between, 
1,000,000 and 1,100,000, I spoke in the confident ex- 
pectation that the Returns for the whole parishes of 
England and 'Vales would amply prove Iny calculation 
to be correct. But I cannot belp l)ausing for a moment 
to add, that I entertained this opinion, not alone certain- 
ly, but in company with only a few of those with whom 
I acted. There was a great and almost universal outcry 
against the correctness of the reasoning and the suffi- 
ciency of the data, and reverend clergymen, and learned 
professors, and expert calculators,-but not experienced 
men,-were loud in their objections. For it was said 
that the nun1ber of parishes froln which I had received 
answers, was but a slTIall proportion of the 11,400 pa- 
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rishes in the whole country; and that, in the relnaining 
10,900 parishes, there was no reason \vhy educ,ation 
luight not have remained stationary, or have gone back. 
It was in vain I urged, that these 487 parishes, thus 
taken at random, would furnish sOlnething like an ave- 
rage for the \vhole ;-in vain I foretold that, if the \vhole 
Returns were made, my calculations would prove cor- 
rect,-nay, that they must prove correct, unless ami". 
racle had been wrought to effect \vhat nothing else 
could accomplish, the progression of education in 487 
parishes, taken at randolu, while all was stationary, or 
retrograde movement, in all the others. \Vell, the mo- 
tion of a noble and esteemed friend of mine in the other 
House of Parliarnent
 Lord J{erry, has no\v produced 
those fuller Returns; they have been classed aud di- 
gested ill great part; and I am now in a condition to 
shew, not upon 487 parishes, but upon the \vhole pa- 
rishes of thirty-three counties, froln Bedfordshire to 
Suffolk, alphabetically, inclusive, containing 10,110,000 
souls, and consequently greatly more than two-thirds 
of the whole country.,-that 111Y cOluputation was per- 
fectlyaccurate, and that I had framed it on sufficient 
data. I shan not trouble your Lordships with the 
ligures in detail, but 
iv
 the results at once; and you 
will then see how far nl) prediction is verified. In those 
thirty-three counties, which include Lancashire and 
l\Iiddlesex,-two counties containing a population of 
about 2,700,000, but the \vhole thirty-three containing 
1 U, II O,OOO,-the results are, indeed, 1110St satisfactory. 
Assunling, as \ve lUost clearly lnay, that the rest of the 
country has no\v the same proportion of scholars and 
schools, the result is: that instead of the 478,000 at- 
teluling the unendo\ved day-schools in the year 1818, ha- 
ving increased, as I had anticipated, to above 1,000,000, 
they have increased to 1,144,000, and the number of 
schools is increased froln 14,000 to 31,000. This is 
'T 0 1... I I I. I> 
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not on1y not under IHY calculation, but is considerably 
above it; and the excess is o,ving plainly to the pro- 
gress 111ade since 1828. 
I shaH 110t detain your Lordships further on this 
point than to observe, that the great increase in the 
endowed schools and scholars has not been attended 
,vith a corresponding increase in the children receiving 
instruction at the endo\ved schools. On the contrary, 
these have fallen off in numbers, froln 166,000 to 
150,000; a fact which-considering the introduction 
of the ne\v Inethod, the Bell and Lancaster plan, into 
many of those foundations-gives rise to serious reflec- 
tions. Sucl
, ho,,'cver, is the present a1no1111t of daily 
instruction. In all kinds of schools, it is given to about 
1,300,000 children, without any interposition of the 
Government, or public authorities. And surely this 
leads to the irresistible conclusion, that, where ,ve have 
such a nUlnber of schools and such Ineans of education 
furnished by the parcnts thclllselves from their o,vn 
earnings, and by the contributions of ,veIl-disposed iu- 
dividuals in aid of those whose earnings are insufficient, 
it behoves us to take the greatest care how ,ve interfere 
with a systeln ,vhich prospers so ,veIl of itself; to think 
,veIl, and long, and anxiously, and \vith all circlunspec- 
tion and all foresight, before \ve thrust our hands into 
a Inachinery \vhich is no\v in such a steady, constant, and 
rapid n10velnent ; for if we do so in the least degree in- 
cautiously, we lnay occasion ourselves no little mischief: 
and Inay stop that moyement which it is our \vish to 
accelerate. 1 know wen the difficulties of 111aintainÎ11g 
the continuance of subscriptions first begun on occa- 
sions of public spirit excited, and belleficent zeal aroused. 
I kno,v well-as do all men ,vho have bestirred thenl- 
selves, how little soever, with the purpose of benefiting 
their fellow-citizens-that nothing can be 1110re perilous 
than to give contrihutors an oPIJortunity of saying, \vhat 
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SOUle ,,,ill feel, and others will be ready to urge-" \Ve 
need not subscribe any 1110re, for the Governlnel1t, or 
the country, or the parish, has stept in to educate the 
people, and will now maintain our institution." Let 
the tax-gatherer, or the county-assessor, or the parish- 
collector, but once go his rounds for a school-rate, and 
I ,viII answer for it, that the voluntary assistance of 
Inen, in thelnselves benevolent, and, indeed, Inunifi- 
cent, instead of increasing, vviU soon vanish awåy; that 
the 1,144,000 now educated at un endowed schools, will 
speedily fall do\vn to almost nothing, and that the 
adoption of such a fatal and heedless course will sweep 
a\vay those establishments which, at present, reflect so 
Illuch honour 011 the cOlnmunity, which do so much 
good, and are calculated, \vith judicious managenlent, 
to do so much more. Add to this, that in many parts 
of the country-and those the very districts where the 
people want instruction lnost-theyare by no nleans 
anxious for it, nor very eager to send their children to 
school. Those persons who found and support schools, 
are of infinite use in encouraging the poor to benefit by 
their exertions; and all this useful engine of improve- 
lnent would be destroyed, if the affair of education once 
were made a parish concern. 
I need not dwell longer on this point. The error 
has arisen from only regarding the Scotch Parish-school 
Law, which, having worked so well in one country, is 
expected to produce as good effects here. But a cen- 
tury and a half ago, when there \vas hardly a school in 

cotland, it was of incalculable ilnportance to plant one 
in each parish, because this occasioned many others to 
be voluntarily established, and could interfere \vith no 
individual exertions then making, and no schools al- 
ready existing. Who does not see that this is not the 
case of England at the present day, when \ve have al- 
ready nearly as many schools and children taught in 
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proportion to the population, without any C01TI11ulsory 
provision, as Scotland had in 1818, after the Act of 
William and Mary had been in operation 130 years? 
".rhe ground of the Education Committee, in 1818, 
favouring the establishment of parish schools by Jaw, 
was the apprehension that the means of instruction 
afforded by voluntary contribution might prove occa- 
sional and temporary; that there was still a great defi- 
ciency; and that, instead of this being supplied, the 
existing schools might be suffered to decay. 'fhe ex- 
perience of the ten years next ensuing, and of the six 
\vhich followed those ten years, appears sufficiently de- 
cisive to remove such an apprehension; and \ve have 
no"T a right to conclude against any general interfe- 
rence of the Legislature, until the efforts of individuals 
shaH be found to be insufficient, and the seminaries 
which they have established shall be seen going to 
decay. 
While, however, I am (upon the grounds which I 
bave stated) clearly of opinion that no general measure 
of interference should be adopted, I am very far from 
saying that nothing yet remains for the Government to 
do. We are remote, indeed, from the condition in 
which we can say that every thing is as \vell as possible 
for public instruction,-that an is on the best footing 
in those schools,-that there is a sufficient supply of 
theln,-and that the Legislature and the Government 
have no duty to perform in connexion with the most 
important of an important subjects. 'Vhen I look to 
the state of the schools, as compared with the constantly 
changing condition of society, and survey the sort of 
instruction they communicate, I find them to be defec- 
tive in very many essential particulars; and to these 
defects I shall now shortly address the attention of 
your l..ordships; for on the due consideration of thetn 
must be grounded, whatever aid is to flo\v from legisla- 
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tiOll ; because, from an examination of them alone it is 
that we can hope to discover the quarters in which 
Parliamentary interposition is either requisite or safe. 
I say, then, first, that the schools are still too few in 
llulnber; secondly, that they are confined to children 
of an age too advanced; and, lastly, that they give a 
kind of instruction exceedingly scanty and imperfect. 
1 am prepared to demonstrate these three propositions 
by facts which are within the knowledge of many of 
your Lordships, and would be kno,vn to you all, if you 
deemed the subject of sufficient importance to fix your 
attel1 tion. 
First, I am to shew that the schools, numerous as 
they are, and much as their numbers have of late in- 
creased, and greatly multiplied as have been the scho- 
lars 'Nho attend them. nevertheless are still insufficient 
for the education of the ,vhole of the people of this 
country, and for communicating to them even the 
smal] degree of knowledge ,vhich they profess at present 
to teach. I t is a fact, and it is one of importance to 
bear in Inind, that, if you take the children of any 
country between seven and twelve years of age, they 
amount to bet,veen 10 and 11 per cent. of the whole 
population. If that be so, it is denlonstrable that the 
average of instruction of the people of England, at the 
present mOlnent, is still defective. The whole })opula- 
tion of England and 'Vales amounts to 13,894,000. 
Of this large population, there is not a ninth. instruct- 
ed, as the proportion requires ;-no, nor a tenth part 
neither, for a ninth is 1,543,700 ; a tenth is 1,389,400, 
and there is only 1,294,000, or very little more than 


'II The expression of schools for one-ninth of the population Inean
 this: 
That propOl,tion of the whole people (one-ninth) denotes the children of 
cf'rtain ages-thus in a million of people there may be about 110,000 
children between :seven and twelve years old; that numhf'r, or om". 
ninth, therefore require !',('hools, in order that all may be educated, 
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one-eleventh; and this number of 1,294,000 includes 
65,000 infants under the age to which my proportion 
applies; so that it is in truth only 1,229,000 that are 
provided for, being only between one-eleventh and one- 
twelfth, and leaving a deficiency of above 300,000 as 
regards the ages between seven and eleven or twelve. 
That, indeed, is not the age to which, in my opinion, 
you should alone look; but I am now calling the atten- 
tion of your Lordships to the inadequacy of the present 
provision, even for accomplishing its professed purpose 
of teaching a little knowledge to children out of the in- 
fant state. 
The whole amoullt of this kind of education I have 
stated as given to 110t much more than one-twelfth of 
the population. But this is the average, and unfortu- 
nately it is unequally distributed, being most abundant 
in places where it is least wanted, and where it is most 
required, least liberally afforded. The average of all 
England and Wales we shall say is one in twelve; but 
what is the proportion in certain counties? Why, one- 
thirteenth, one-fourteenth, and one-fifteenth. And 
which are those counties, I would ask, where education 
is the least expanded? They are l\1iddlesex and the 
County Palatine of Lancaster; and I belie\Te, though I 
have not the returns, I may add Surrey. Of Middlesex 
and Lancaster, however, I can speak with certainty, that 
the proportion is little more than one-fifteenth, being in 
each a deficiency of near 60,000 children; and these are 
the two counties in all England in which the import- 
ance of education is the greatest; so that the provision 
for instruction is scanty, exactly in proportion as the 
circumstances of the people require that it should be 
abundant. For I ask whether the metropolitan and 
the great manufacturing counties are not those which 
evel'Y consideration of public policy and of public morals 
(if things which are one and the same must be spoken 
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of as distinct) prolnpts us to instruct Inost liberally- 
to fill \vith the means of education-to stud over \vith 
schools ? Nor is this inequality of distribution confined 
to })rovinces ; it pervades districts also. In those })OPU- 
lOllS counties, with their large towns, the general pro- 
portion is little ahove one-fifteenth. But if this average 
,vere equally divided between the to\1\l11 and country 
population, the evil would be less. Unfortunately such 
is not the case; for in sorne of the great cities, as Lon- 
don, 'VestIninster, South\vark, and the Inanufacturing 
emporia of the north, the average, instead of being a 
fourteenth, or even a fifteenth, sinks do\vn to an 
eighteenth or nineteenth. Thus the average for all 
Lancashire being between one-fourteenth and. one- 
fifteenth, in the two parishes of Ulverstone and Cart- 
mcl, where there are about 12,000 inhabitants, it is 
one-eighth, and in Manchester and Salford, where 
182,000 people dwell, it is about one-eighteenth only; 
so that there is in this great town a want of schools for 
10,000 children. In 1818, the average for all England 
,vas one-fifteenth; but for Lancashire, it was only one- 
t\venty-fourth ; and for l\liddlesex, one-t,ventieth. At 
prescnt Lancashire presents a proportion of one-four- 
teenth and a half, and l\Iiddlesex about one-fifteenth; 
so that the latter county Inanifests a greater degree of 
improvement than the former. 
Now, my Lords, what is the melancholy result of 
this statement? It is neither more nor less than this, 
-that in the great towns of England there is still so 
considerable a deficiency in the means of elementary in- 
stnlction provided, whether as regards endowed schools, 
or schools supported by voluntary contributions and 
private exertions, that in those places ,vhere it is most 
important to have the peoplc instructed, thcre are near- 
ly one-half of the childrcn of the poor destitute of all 
In

ns of cducation. I shall call upon your Lordships, 
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therefore, with the view of remedying this great evil, 
to adopt the principle sanctioned by the Report of the 
Education Committee of 1818. I am of opinion that 
the only safe course which we can take for supplying 
the lanlentable deficiency which I have described, is to 
furnish the great towns with the funds now \vanting, 
and to apply this public aid so as 
ot to interfere with 
the exertions of individual zeal, or cut off the supplies 
of private munificence. This is to be done, in my opi- 
nion, by acting upon the principle recomlnended in the 
second Report of that ComnlÎttee. The obvious course 
is, to plant the school, or rather to overcome the diffi- 
culty which generally prevents schools from being com- 
menced-the 'want of an outfit for providing a build- 
ing. I \vould by no means say to the people of Old- 
ham, for instance, in IÄancashire, or of l\farylebone in 
l\Iiddlesex,-" Here is a sum of L.200 a-year, or 
L.150 a-year, to pay a schoolmaster or schoolmistress ;" 
for that would have the effect of preventing many per- 
sons from subscribing annually, and it would especially 
disincline the poor to spare something for quarter- 
IJence,-an exert.ion, on their part, of admirable use, as 
it 110t only preserves their indelJendence, but Dlakes 
thelll prize far more the instruction which they pay for. 
But the great difficulty of establishing schools is COll- 
nected váth the first cost-the building or buying a 
school-house. Let us, then, start the establishment, 
overCOlne the first difficulty, and meet individuals half- 
,yay \vho are anxious for the spread of education. Do 
110t even say-" Here are L.500 for this object;" but 
proceed on this principle-'. If you \vill subscribe so 
lnuch, we ,viII subscribe the rest;" and you will, by 
these means, instead of repelling voluntary assistance, 
invite individuals to come for\vard in the cause. Such 
,vas the l)rinciple acted upon by the Church Building 
{
ommission, as tending to encourage rather than to re- 
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press, the exertions of the community. - It was also 
adopted by the Government in distributing the grants 
of L.20,OOO voted by the House of Commons in the 
years 1833 and 1834 ; and I am happy to say that the 
manner in ,yhich it ,vas bestowed, has produced all the 
results expected by the promoters of the plan; \vhich 
,vas, indeed, only act.ing upon the Education Commit- 
tee's Report in 1818. The establishment of hundreds 
of schools, and the contribution of thousands of pounds 
for the furtherance of education, has been the happy 
result; and but for the aid, the some\vhat scanty aid, 
thus afforded, those SUIns ,vould never have been de- 
voted to this great national object, and those schools 
never would have existed. 
But I come now to the second ground of complaint 
against the schools established throughout the country. 
l\Iy next proposition is, that they are only opened to 
children too far advanced in years. I consider the 
establishment of Infant schools one of the most impor- 
tant improvements-I was going to say in the educa- 
tion, but I ought rather to say in the civil polity of this 
country-that have for centuries been made. I believe 
no one who has had an opportunity of observing those 
il1stitution
, will feel the least hesitation in assenting 
to this opinion, and in confessing how desirable it is 
that the systelll should be generally adopted. But I 
\vish 110'V particularly to call the attention of the House 
to the reasons of fact, on which alone the usefulness of 
infant education is established. I assert, tllat we be- 
gin much too late in the education of children. We 
take for granted that they can learn little or notl1Ïng 
under six or seven years old, and we thus lose the very 
best season of life for instruction. 'Vhoever knows the 
habits of children at an earlier age than that of six or 

even-the age at \vhich they generally attend the in- 
fant schools-\vhoevcr understands their tempers. their 
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babits, their feelings, and their talents,-is "veIl a\varc 
of their capacity of receiving instruction long before 
the age of six. rrhe child is, at three and four, and even 
partially at two and under, perfectly capable of receiv- 
ing that sort of knowledge which forlns the basis of all 
education; but the observer of childrel1, the student of 
the hUlnan mind, has learnt only half his lesson, if his 
experience has not taught hÍ1n something more: it is 
not enough to say that a child can learn a great deal 
before the age of six years: the truth is that he can 
learn, and does learn, a great deal more before that age 
than all he ever learns or can learn in all his after life. 
His attention is more easily roused in a new \vorld-it 
is n10re vivid in a fresh existence-it is excited with 
less ëffort, and it engraves ideas deeper in the mind. 
His memory is lllore retentive in the same proportion 
in which his attention is more vigorous; bad habits are 
not yet formed, nor is his judgment warped by unfair 
bias ; good habits may easily be acquired, and the pain 
of learning be almost destroyed; a state of listless in- 
difference has not begun to poison all joy; nor has in- 
dolence paralysed his powers, or bad passions quenched 
or perverted useful desires. He is all activity, inquiry, 
exertion, motion,-he is eminently a curious and a 
learning animal; aud this is the conllion nature of all 
children, not merely of clever and lively ones, but of 
all who are endowed with ordinary intelligence, and 
who in a few years become, thl'ough neglect, the stupid 
boys and dull men we see. 
The child, when he first comes into the world, lnay 
care very little for what is passing around him, although 
he is, of necessity, always learning something even at 
the first; but, after a certain period, he is in a rapid 
progress of instruction; his curiosity becolllcs irrepres- 
sible; the thirst for knowledge is l)redominating in his 
Jnintl, and it is as universal as insatiable. During' the 
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period between the ages of eighteen months or t\VO 
years, and six,-I will even say and five-he learns 
nluch more of the material world-of his own po,vers 
-of the nature of other bodies-even of his mind, and 
of other minds-than he ever after acquires during all 
the years of boyhood, youth, and Inanhood. Every 
child, even of the most ordinary capacity, learns Inore, 
gains a greater mass of kno\vledge, and of a more use- 
ful kind, at this tender age, than the greatest philoso- 
pher is enabled to build upon it during the longest life 
of the most successful investigation-even were he to 
live to eighty years of age, and pursue the splendid ca- 
reer of Newton or La Place. The knowledge ,vhich 
the infant stores up-tIle ideas which are generated in 
his mind-åre so important, that if we could suppose 
theln to be afterwards obliterated, all the learning of a 
senior wrangler at Cambridge, or a first-class man at 
Oxford, would be as nothing to it, and would literaI1y 
not enable its victim to prolong his existence for a 
week. This being altogether undeniable, how is it 
that so much is learnt at this tender age ? Not certain- 
ly by teaching, or by any pains taken to help the new- 
ly-arrived guest of this \vorld. It is almost all accom- 
plished by his o\vn exertions-by the irrepressible curi- 
osity-the thirst for knowledge only to be appeased by 
learning, or by the lassitude and the sleep \vhich it su- 
perinduces. I t is aU effected by the instinctive spirit 
of inquiry which brings his mind into a )lerpetual 
course of induction-engaging him in a series of expe- 
riments which begins when he awakes in the morning, 
and only ends ,vhen he fans asleep. AU that he learns 
during those years he learns not only without pain, but 
with an intense delight-a relish keener than" any ap- 
petite known at our jaded and listless age-and lcarns 
in one-tcnth of the time which in after life would be 
required for its acquisition. 
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Now, while the faculties continue so acute, and the 
curiousity so ardent, much more might be learnt-es- 
pecially after the second or third years-and all this 
invaluable time is now thro\vn away; nay, even during 
those earlier years-the second and third-while he is, 
as it were by accident, acquiring his knowledge of ex- 
ternal objects, he might also be receiving lessons of an 
important description, which would never be effaced 
from his memory, even to the last hour of his life. But 
so might he certainly in the fourth and fifth year, and 
after his first kno\vledge of external objects is con1pleted. 
All those years-those Inost precious years-are thrown 
away; nor is this the only or the worst consequence of 
that time being lost; for if much that might be learnt 
is thus lost for ever, much that is pernicious is assuredly 
imbibed. ';Vhile good habits, which might be implant- 
ed, are not formed, evil ones are fixed, which half a life- 
time can hardly eradicate. It is really wonderful ho\v 
much a child kno\vs, at the age of seven, that he ought 
not to know, unless great pains be taken to teach him 
better, to exclude the worst species of knowledge from 
his mind, and prevent the most mischievous habits 
from becolning a second nature to him. Listless, in- 
dolent, inattentive habits, are forIned before the age of 
seven, and the victim of curiosity becomes an indocile 
being. Perverse and obstinate habits are forIned before 
the age of seven, and the mind that might have been 
moulded like \vet clay in a plastic hand, becomes sul- 
len, intractable, obdurate, after that age. To the inex- 
tinguishable passion for all learning, succeeds a dislike 
for instruction, amounting almost to disease. Gentle 
feelings-a kind and compassionate nature-an inge- 
nuous, open temper-unsuspecting, and seeking no 
cloak nor \vanting any guard-are succeeded by vio- 
lence, and l'ecklcssness, and bad lllorals, and base fear" 
:Ind concealtnent, and even falsehood,-till he is forced 
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to school, not only ignorant of what is good, but also 
well learned in Bluch that is bad. These 
re the effects 
of the old systeln, the postponed education, and the 
neglected tuition of infants. But the history of infant 
schools has been consolitary to the philanthropist; their 
manifest good effects have roused the attention of the 
cOlnnlunity to the sacredness of the trust reposed in 
their hands-to the absolute necessity of effecting a 
total change in tIle systeln of education-to the incal- 
culable benefits derived froIll the infusion of useful 
learning, upon sound principles, in to the n1Ïnds of 
children at the docile age, and of giving them innocent 
pursuits and wholesolne habits, ,vhile these can yet l)c 
implanted in a virgin soil. 
lVlore ,vould really be superfluous upon the general 
advantages of infant schools. I váll only add, that in 
France, as well as in this country, the most sanguine 
hopes are entertained by all parties, of the benefits de- 
rived from their universal establishment. Our enlight- 
ened neighhours having sent over accolnplished persons 
to learn the method, infant schools (called Salles (['- 
Asyle) are established at Paris, and else,,'here; and, 
indeed, were 1 to point out the best I have ever seen, 
I should say, froln the accident of a peculiarly qualified 
teacher having undertaken it, that the best is at Paris. 
The authorities of that capital are now occupied in 
lTIultiplying such establishments. In this country, I 
thick it is now about seven teen years since my Noble 
friend* and I, with some others, began the first of 
these seminaries, borrowing the plan, as wen as the 
teacher, from 1\lr Owen's manufactory at Lanark; 
and though it has l)een eclipsed by others to ,vhich 
it gave rise, especially 1\lr 'Vilderspin's in Spital- 
fields, and Mr Wilson's at \Valtham Cross, it yet 
has done vast good in its neighbourhood. On this I 


* Lord IJansdowne. 
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can appeal to anyone of your Lordships \"ho Inay like 
to satisfy hÏ1nself on the excellence of the systen1. The 
school I allude to still flourishes in 'Vest111inster, a few 
hundred yards from the spot where you now are. 
But, Iny Lords, I do not confine my panegyric of 
infant schools to the general use of early training; I 
have a much more precise and definite purpose in view; 
and when I express my meaning to your Lordships, the 
proposition will probably be welcomed with the same 
degree ofl'espect which my calculations received in 1828 
from the inexperienced persons whom I have already 
described. I and my coadjutors may again be describ- 
ed as visionaries, speculatists, enthusiasts, to sum up all 
in one worst of words-theorists. We walked, but 
walked on\"ard, among clouds of such phrases, thickly 
buzzing about from every corner; a little noisy, less 
troublesome, but offering no kind of resistance to our 
progress. If my opponents smiled at me, I smiled at 
thetn ; so that quarrel we bad none, and at length they 
who laughed, were first silenced, then convinced, and 
are now active allies. And no\v I am again exposing 
myself to a repetition of the ridicule, when I state that 
I consider tllat the establishlnel1t of infant schools in 
large tuvvns where crime is rife, ,vhere the people are 
closely cro,vded and ignorant, and vicious as well as ig- 
norant-that planting those schools in such haunts of 
TIlen as London, lVestminster, Soutlnvark, l\Ianchester, 
Birmingham, and Sheffield, would. be the most silnple 
and most efficacious preventive of crimes. I t is usual 
to regard punishn1ent as the nleans of deterring men 
from c01nnlitting offences. I know that there are some 
who put their trust in the gallows for extirpating vice 
-that those who recoil from the idea of execution, fall 
back upon transportation-that those for wholn the 
transport-ship has no charu1s, yet affect the Penitenti- 
ary-that those ,vho dislike the unwholesomeness of 
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the Penitentiary, yet cling to the treadnlill, believing 
in thc virtues of solitary confinenlellt for two ,veeks, or 
confinelnent not solitary, for the residue of six or twelve 
Inonths. I kno\v that various persons patronise these 
different punishments, that each has his reason for 
pressing his particular fancy, and that all flatter them- 
selves their own favourite nostrum ,viII be found the 
specific for our diseased moral condition. But this I 
also know, that no one ever stops to examine in 'what 
,vay punishnlellt deters froln crinle, or asks himself if 
it really operates in that 
Tay at all; resting satisfied 
with the old received popular opinion,-lcarned by 
heart and repeated by rote, ,vithout the least regard 
to its meaning, far less to the reasons it may rest upon, 
-that" the example of the punishment deters fron1 
the commission of the crime,"-and so no reDledy 
beyond IJunislunel1t is ever thought of as worthy of a 
DlOIIlent's consideration. Far, indeed, is it fronl DIV 
J 
intention, to say, "Abolish the Crilninal Judges, do 
away ,vith the gallows, the convict ship, the tread-ll1ill
 
and repeal your Criminal Code ;" -for I full \vell know 
that while the prescnt syste111 continues, you DluSt have 
all the apparatus of penal legislation. I am not, cer- 
tainly, one of those ,vho believe in the kind of adage I 
have mentioned-the jingle about example and deter- 
ring; but although little good arises, according to IllY 
opinion, from the infliction of pUllishnlents, yet a great 
deal of harln ,vould be done by thcir cessation, and, 
therefore, I do not say, "Dispense ,vith such inflic- 
tions ;" but I do really and sincerely declare, froIIl the 
result of my practical experience, and on all the prin- 
ciples \yhich I eyer called to aid llie in the inquiry, that 
the present systenl of pUl1isbnlent fails so entirely in 
accomplishing its object, that nothing can be less con- 
solatory to the feelings of hinl ,vho has to adn1Ïnister 
crÏ1ninal justice, or him ,vho presides oyer the council
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required to execute it. I t is almost incredible to those 
who have not \vell examined the subject, ho,,, little good 
can be ascribed to punishment in the way of preventing 
crimes. Hardened criminals may be got rid of by one 
infliction-banished by another-renloved froln society 
by a third-but the example of thcir suffering, Vlere it 
far more known than it is, produces very little effect. 
Having thus guarded n1yself froln the in1putation, 
which I rnight have dra,vn upolllnyself: of \vishing you 
to alter any part of the crinlinal code upon these 
grounds, I may proceed to state my reasons for hold- 
ing the opinion which I have stated as being mine. It 
appears to Ine evident that all ,vho have discussed this 
question of CrÌ1ne and Punishmen t, bave l)roceeded 
upon an erroneous supposition. They have all as- 
sumed, that a person making up his mind about COIn- 
mitting an offence against the law, is a reasoning, pro- 
vident, calculating being. They have all argued on 
the supposition, that a man conln1Ïtting a robbery on 
the highway, speculates, at the moment of planning his 
expedition, upon the chance of being hanged for it ; or 
that a luan projecting forgery, is wen aware of the pun- 
ishment which a,vaits hiIn, and feels a conviction that 
he shall suffer it. An reasoners upon this subject have 
gone upon the assulllption, that the individuals who 
commit crimes, calculate l)eforehand the consequences 
of their conduct, as the merchant, in his counting-house, 
reckons on the chances of profit and loss in his specu- 
lations; or the farn1er-(if, indeed, :fhrmers ever cal- 
culate)-on the crops, the markets, and the seasons. 
"That is the first Inistake; but there is another not less 
detrimental to the argul11ent. It is equally assul11ed, 
that the indh'id ual is, at the tinle of making the sup- 
posed calculation, un biassed and free in his mind-that 
he considers the subject with cahnness and delibera- 
tiOll-Îll short, that he is altogether in the saIne fralne 
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of Inind in which ,ve are ourselves, when devising the 
punishnlent for his offences-whereas, he is almost in- 
variably under the influence of strong excitement: he 
has lost nloney at the gaming-table, and is ruined 
if he cannot pay it or replace it-he ought to have cal- 
culated before he ,vent there, and he might then have 
reasoned; but that is not the moment to ,vllich the 
penal denunciations are addressed-he thinks not at all 
till he feels the consequences of his iluprudence, and 
has debts to pay after his losses-Ilas a family and a 
station to support in spite of them; and then COUles 
the question, ,vhat shall he do-and then he is sup- 
posed to count the risk of detection, conviction, an<l 
punishment, if he plunges into a course "\\'hich ,viII re- 
lieve hinl from his pressing embarraSSluents. In cir- 
cunlstances like these, I very nluch doubt his calcula- 
ting at all; for ,vhat fills his ,vhole mind is his ruined 
condition; he feels much; he fears much; and he is 
disordered in his understanding, by the vehement de- 
sire to escape from the endless difficulties into \vhich 
his rash imprudence 11as hurried him. In such a fralne 
of spirit he is little likely to })ause and consider. But 
suppose him to calculate-his recl{oning will not be so 
much of the amount Of danger to be encountered by 
the crÍ1ninal act
 as of the utter ruin and disgrace in 
store for hiIn if he be a defaulter. The truth is, that 
men rush on the conlmission of the greatest crÍInes, 
un del" the dOlninion of passions ,vhich lay their reason 
prostrate. rrhe greatest of all enormities are ahllost 
invariably committed under the influence of lnighty 
excitement. It is the madness of lust, and a rape is 
})erlJetrated-or the fury of revenge, and murder is 
done-or hatred ,vrought up to frenzy, and houses are 
burnt or demolished; the stings of conscience being 
felt after the offence, and in the calm that succeeds the 
telnpest of passion. Even offences of a 1110re sordia 
YOLo III. (
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kind, those against IJroperty, and which are 1110re COIl- 
nected \\"ith speculation, are planned \vith such a desire 
of obtaining the things sought after, to supply some ne- 
cessity, or gratify some propensity, that in estimating 
th
 risk of detection and IHu1Ïshment. hardly a thought 
is besto\ved on those dangers; so that altogether 
very littJe reliance can be placed on the deterring 
influence of punishments, whether seen or only heard 
of. But if pUllislllnent is inefficient, I am sure that 
prevention is effectual. The schools ,vhich have already 
J 
been established for children at the ages of seven, 
eight, nine, and ten, exhibit results consolatory as far 
as they go; but these are very ineffectual instnlments 
of improvenlent cOIn pared ",.ith those which I wish to 
see established, where the child, at the earliest age, 
nlay be taken under the fostering care of the instruc- 
tor,-\vhere the acquisition of vicious habits may be 
effectually prevented, and the principles of virtue IDay 
thus early be instilled into the mind,-where the 
foundation may be laid for intellectual as well as 1110ral 
culture,-and \"here, above all, the habits of prudence, 
industry, uud self-control, lnay be taught at a season 
wben lasting habits are easily acquired. I
 at a very 
early age, a system of instruction is pursued by \vhich 
a certain degree of independent feeling is created in the 
child's Inind, while all mutinous and perverse disposi- 
tion is avoided,-if this system be follo\ved up by a 
constal1 t instruction in the principles of virtue, and a 
corresponding advancement in intellectuall)ursuits
- 
if: during the lì10st critical years of his life, his under- 
standing and his feelings are accustolued only to sound 
princil)les and pure and innocent impressions,-it will 
becolne ahnost impossible that he should afterwards 
take to vicious courses, because these \vill be utterly 
alien to the ,vhole nature of his being. It \viH be as 
diffil
ult for hinl to becotTIe crilninal. because as foreign 
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froln his confÎrlned habits, as it would be for one of 
your Lordships to go out and rob on the highway. 
rrhus, to comlnence the education of youth at the ten- 
der age on ,vhich I have laid so much stress, will, I feel 
confident, be the sure means of guarding society against 
erimes. I trust every thing to habit-habit, upon 
which, in all ages, the lawgiver, as well as the school- 
master, has mainly placed his reliance-habit, ,vhich 
ßlakes every thing easy, and casts all difficulties upon 
the deviation from the ,vonted course. l\Iake sobriety 
a habit, and intemperance ,viII be hateful and hard,- 
make prudence a habit, and reckless profligacy will be 
as contrary tD the nature of the child grown an adult, 
as the most atrocious crinles are to any of your Lord- 
ships. Give a child the habit of sacredly regarding 
truth-of carefully respecting the property of others- 
of scrupulously abstaining from all acts of improvidence 
which can involve hÏ1n in distress-and he will just as 
little think of lying, or cheating, or stealing, or running 
in debt, as of rushing into an element in which he can- 
not breathe. 
Now, the problem ,ve wouìd resolve, is to find the 
means of preventing that class from coming into exist- 
ence an10ngst \vhom the crin1inals that infest society 
are created and fostered; and to solve this problen1, ,ve 
must first examine of ,vhat persons that class is con1- 
posed. I consider that tl1ey COlne almost entirely fronl 
among the poorer orders of the people, and chiefly in 
the large towns. 1\1 y calculation, into the data of ,vhich 
I will not no,v stop to enter, is, that the persons an10ng 
wholn crime is generated form about one-fifth of the 
population in the large towns, about one-sixth in those 
of the middle size
 and about one-seventh in the snlaller 
towns. The class to \vhich I refer is not among th
 
higher ranks of society, not certainly among the middle 
classes, nor yet al110ng those inlll1{'diately belo\\T the 
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middle classes-I nlean that most valuable body of the:' 
working classes who are at once skilful, industrious, 
and respectable; but the persons from the body of,vhom 
criminals are produced, are a certain proportion of the 
mere COlllllion day-labourers, who, almost of necessity, 
suffer severe and constant difficulty in obtaining the 
means of subsìstence in the present state of society, and 
for whose conduct every possible a]lo\tvance ought in 
justice to be made. The question, then, is reduced to 
this-H ow shall \ve so deal ,vith this body, this por- 
tion, of the people, as to prevent theln from growing 
up with vicious or with Î1nprovident habits, which are 
the parents of vicious ones, and turn them to habits of 
an opposite description-such habits as willlTIake pro- 
fligacy, and ilnprovidence, and crimes, foreign to their 
nature? 'fhel1, I say, that planting a sufficient l1Unl- 
ber of infant schools for training and instructing all the 
children of those classes of the people, will at once solve 
the probleln of prevention. Of this I cannot doubt, 
unless I disbelieve the evidence of my o\vn senses in 
England and France, and deny all that I know frolll 
the testimony of others regarding such seminaries. In 
any cOlnUlunity crÏ1nes ,vould be reduced to an incon- 
siderable quantity" if infant schools could be establish- 
ed sufficient for the children of all those classes of the 
comlnunity to which I have alluded. rfhe real diffi- 
culty is, indeed, inconsiderable-it only relates to pro- 
viding the schools; for all those persons 'who have 
themselves been thro,vn into evil communication by 
the want of knowledge, and by early bad habits, have 
invariably, to their praise be it spoken, looked favour- 
ably upon infant tuition. I have had an opportunity, 
myself, of observing that portion of the community; 
and I am 11appy in being able to say that I never sa" 
anyone of them, ho\vever exceptionable might have 
been their own conduct, or however deficient they,vere 
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in eùucation theulselves, that did 110t express an anxious 
desire to place their children where they could be bet- 
ter brought up than at home, and made better than 
theillselves. Here, then, is a powerful lever to be 
Inoved by us, whenever we shall interfere in this great 
department of public policy. 'Vith such an objcct in 
vie,v, and with such facilities as this good disposition 
in the poor affords, I cannot conceive that there will 
be any material difficulty in obtaining the means of 
planting infant schools, in sufficient numbers to train 
the proportion of the people which I have already 
Inentioned. The cost I know, from an accidental cir- 
Clunstallce, to be moderate. A legacy estimated at 
L.7000, or L.8000, was some years ago left to me, on 
the supposition thatl held certain opinions which I really 
did 110t entertain. I, of course, felt that I had no right 
to take it, given, as it 'vas, under an entire misappre- 
hension; and I destined the money to the purpose of 
establishing infant schools sufficient to train one of the 
great parishes of this metropolis-,vhich all the inqui- 
ries and calculations made, proved that the fund would 
easily do. However, the opinion of Mr Hart being 
taken, and finding that I must undergo a Chancery suit 
before the moncy could be obtained, I abandoned it al- 
together, by renouncing. But, in consequence of the 
project I had conceived, inquiries ,yere set on foot, by 
,vhich it was ma(1e nlanifest that for L.7000 ,ve could 
establish schools ,vhich ,vould train that portion of a 
population of 130,000, ,vhich I suppose to furnish the 
criminals. If the schools "Tere established by the Go- 
vernnlent, they ,vould probably cost a little lnore
 be- 
('ause Governnlcnt never can work so cheap as indivi- 
duals 
 but I an1 quite satisfied, that if the wisdom of 
ParlialUCl1t gave but the inconsiderable sum ofL.30,000 
for t,,'o years (inconsiderable conI pared with the Inillions 
so easily and so lavishly, oted for ,val'S and other evil 
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purposes), ,ve should be able to provide for the training 
of the whole of London, on both sides of the river, and 
that the effects of it, on our criminal judicature, would 
very soon become apparent, as well as on our parish 
expenditure. We should ,vitness the improvement of 
the morals of the community, in the diminution of 
crimes-the improvement of its CirCUlTIstances, in the 
diminished improvidence and poverty of the people. 
This measure would be remedial, and preventive, and 
healing in a degree far surpassing all that has hitherto 
been attempted by the unwieldy arln of criminal juris- 
prudence. 
I well kno\v the consequences of the present systelu 
of punishment, and, in truth, nothing can be worse. 
r.fhere are in I..Iondon thousands of juvenile offenders, 
as they are termed, and not incorrectly, for they are 
eight, nine, ten, and eleven years of age, and they have 
offended; but they are as yet beginners in villany; 
they are not adult criminals; they are not inured an{l 
hardened in vice; they have accidentally, occasionally, 
as it were, violated the la,v: but enclosed for a week 
or two in N ewgate, or some other school of criJne, 
some receptacle for accomplished villains, the Ì1ul11ature 
rogues perform their noviciate among the most finished 
adepts in the art, and return thoroughbred, irreclaim- 
able profligates, to that society ,,
hich they had left raw 
and t
nder delinquents. If there were infant schools 
instead of Newgate schools, for receiving the children 
of the needy, a very different fate would attend those 
unhappy youths. Vice would be then prevented- 
nipped in the bud, instead of being fostered and trained 
up to maturity,-and more would be done to eradicate 
crimes, than the gallows, the convict-ship, the. Peniten- 
tiary, the treadmill, can accomplish, even if the prison 
discipline were so amended, as no longer to be the nur- 
Rery of vice. That the 'nulnber of infant schools is at 
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present lall1elltably Í11adequate to produce any thing 
like such good conseqnences as these, needs hardly be 
shewn. In the thirty-three counties for which ,ve have 
the returns, there are only 2200 such schools, with 
65,000 scholars, so that, instead of there being infant 
schools for the mean 11l"0!Jortioll of one-sixtieth part of 
the population, there are schools for not much more 
than 160th part, not ll1uch ahove a third of the de- 
mand: and this average is very unequally distributed; 
for in all the most populous and manufacturilJg districts 
it is lower, l\-fiddlesex only excepted: thus in Lanca- 
shire the l)roportion is 1- 2] 2th, and in Cheshire, 
1-223d. III the four northern counties there are hardly 
any infant schools at all, but the other schools are 
much more nUlnerous than else\vhere. 
I cannot quit the subject of the conllexion between 
ignorance and crin1es, without taking notice of an ob- 
jection which has been raised to 111Y argument. I t is 
said, " Education is increasing, but offences are multi- 
I)lying still faster than schools," and so Inen cry out, 
" You do 11 0 good with all your teaching. " Upon this 
I must first observe, that the increase of crilnes is I)Ot 
evidenced by the increase of prosecutions, as circum- 
stances have operated to bring before the IJublic of late 
years many violations of the Jaw which were forlner]y 
comnlitted, and not visited \vith prosecutio11. Those 
juvenile offenders are no,v in vast numbers prosecuted 
for felonies, ,vho used before to be "Thipped by their 
parents or In asters, after being taken before a lnagis- 
trate. It is deemed expedient, in the great desire of 
crin1Ïnal justice, to hurry the children off to gaol, there 
to be instructed in all the arts of consnDlmate villany. 
Nor has any thing tended more to multiply such pro- 
secutions than the recent alteration in the hnv, giving 
costs to the prosecutor out of the county-rates. But if 
I anl asked for proof tlJat the COI1UCXiUIl betwecn vice 
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and ignorance is intimate and apparent, I can prove it, 
should anyone deelIl a proof neces
ary of a proposition 
so self-evident, by docun1ents which leave no doubt 
whatever on the subject. One or two examples may 
suffice: 700 persons were put on their trials, in the 
winters of 1830 and 1831, charged ,,-ith rioting and 
arson, and of those 700 (not all of the lo\vest rank of 
life, nor, as might be expected, the worst offenders), 
how Dlany could write and read? Only 150; all the 
rest \vere lnarks-Inen. Of the number of boys com- 
mitted to N e\vgate during three years, two-thirds could 
neither read nor write. A t the Refuge for the Desti- 
tute it is still worse; for from an examination there 
lnade, it appears that the nUlnber of children received, 
who can read with tolerable facility, is in the propor- 
tion of only one in every thirty or thirty-five. A re- 
spectable magistrate of the county of Essex, a l\ie111ber 
of. the other House of Parliament, has given evidence 
before a cOlnn1Îttee of that I-Iouse, and he states that 
nine times out of ten tbe persons \vho come before him 
are unable to \vrite, and that he is obliged to take their 
marks instead of their signatures. 'Vith such glaring 
fàcts before us, I suppose J may be allowed to assert, 
that it is not lncre speculation to connect ignorance with 
Crl111es. 
rrhe experience in other countries runs parallel with 
our o\vn on this important luatter; and it is principally 
fronl a conviction of the truth ,,'hich I have been pro- 
pounding, that so general a disposition prevails alnong 
the rulers eyen of arbitrary governlnents to proillote 
public instruction. Indeed, the greatest exertions have 
been Inade fOJ" this purpose in those States \vhich have 
not, as yet, a free constitution. France, I anI sorry to 
say, adlnirabJe as her present efforts are, Blust be 
reckoned among the lo\vest in point of actual anlount 
of instruction, excepting, of course, Russia and 'furkey: 
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tIle former of \vhich is hardly ,vithin the pale of society, 
the latter, certainly ,vithout it. As late as 1817, the 
proportion all over the French territory ,vas one in 
thirty-five, * ,vhile ,vith us it ,vas one in fifteen of the 
population. But this disgraceful state of things roused 
the noble spirit of that generous people; philanthropic 
societies were everywhere fornled-the Governlnent 
lent its aid in founding schools, and in the .space of 
only two years, the proportion was reduced to one in 
t\venty-eight; so that schools Inust in those t,,"o years 
have been planted for nQ less than 215,000 children. 
Since that time, and under the present constitutional 
governlnellt especially, the progre
s has been rapid, and 
parochial instruction is no\v a branch of the la \v of the 
land. In Holland, it appears froll1 the report of the 
celebrated Cuvier, that as early as 1812, there ,vere 
schools sufficient for the education of 1DO,OOO children, 
and that the proportion ",'as one in ten, being equal to 
Scotland nearly. In \Virtelu}>erg, schools are required 
by la\v to be supported in every parish, out of the church 
funds. In Denmark, Bavaria, and Saxony, they are 
supported by a parish-rate, and even in llussia, which 
I said ,vas almost out of the European pale, so sensible 
is the Autocratic Goverlln1ent of the necessity of edu- 
cating the people, at least in to\vns, that the public funds 
maintain schools in all the to\vn parishes. S\\Teden is, 
})erhaps, the best educated country in the world; for it 
is there difficult to find one person in a thousand who 
cannot read and \vrite. 'fhe accounts from those coun- 
tries she\v that the 11rogress of education, but especially 
of infant tuition, has been attended ,vith Inarked in1- 
provelnent in 11101"als; and it is ,veIl known that ill 


* That is, as before explained, there were schools not for one-ninth of 
the people, or for aJI children hetween seven and twelve, but only fo1' 
one-thirty-fifth, or for about one-fourth part of the children that require 
schooling. 
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paill, the worst educated country in 'Vestern Europe, 
tenfold more crÏ1nes are cOlnmitted of a violent descrip- 
tion than in Germany, England, and France. 'fhe 
opinions of the jurists and statistical writers in Prussia 
are strongly pronounced upon this subject; and I l1eed 
not dwell upon what all your Lordships kno\v, the re- 
gular system of even compulsory education which pre- 
vails both there and in some parts of Switzerland. 
But the third proposition which I undertook to de- 
In on strate, relates to the kind of education given at 
our present schools. Not only are those establishments 
too few in number-not only do they receive children 
at too advanced ages - the instruction which they 
bestow hardly deserves the nalne. Y 011 can scarcely 
say lllore in its praise than that it is better than no- 
thing, and that the youth are far better so employed 
than idling away their time in the streets. 'fhey learn 
reading, some writing, and a very little arithlnetic- 
less it is nearly impossible to learn. I speak of the or- 
dinary day-schools generaHy ; and I affirlTI that to hear 
such places called seminaries of education, is an abuse 
of terms \vhich tries one's patience. I.Jearning of that 
scanty kind is only another nalTIe for ignorance; nor is 
it possible that it should be better; for the schoolmas- 
ters are uneducated thelllselves; they kno\v little of 
what they ought to teach; less still of the art of teach- 
ing, \vhich every person who is only a little less igno- 
rant than the children themselves, thinks he is quite 
capable of exercising. 
It is strange to observe how far we are behind other 
countries in this most essential particular-the quality 
of our education. It should seem that our insular pre- 
judices had spell-bound us, as it ,vere, by a ,vord, and 
Jnade us believe that a school 111cans useful instructioJ1, 
and that \vhen ,ve had covered the land ,vith such 
buildings, \vhatpver ,vas done ,vithin then1, or left UJl- 
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done, ,ve had finished the work of instructing the 
people. I had lately an opportunity of obs
rving what 
is now doing in almost every part of }....rance, for the 
truly paramoun t object of making education good, as 
,veIl as general. Nornlal schools, as they are calIed,- 
places of instruction for teachers,-are every where 
establishing by the Government. This happy idea origi- 
nated with myoId and venerated friend, Emanuel Fel- 
lenberg,-a name not more known than honòured, nor 
1l10re honoured than his virtuous and enlightened ef- 
forts in the cause of education, and for the happiness of 
nlankind, deserve. Five-and-twenty years ago, he open- 
ed a school for the instruction of all the teachers in the 
Canto11 of Berne, of which he is a 11atrician. He re- 
ceived dIem, for the vacation nlonths, under his hospi- 
table root: and gave them access to the lessons of the 
nUlllerous learned and scientific })rofessors who adorn 
his noble establishment at I-IoffwyL I blush for the 
infirmities, the imbecility of the order he and I belong 
to, when I add, that the jealousy of the Bernese aristo- 
cracy prevented him from continuing this course of pure, 
patriotic, and wise exertion. But the fruits of his ex- 
periment, eminently successful as it proved, have not 
been lost. In other parts of the Continent, nornlal 
schools have been established; they form part of the 
Prussian system; they have been established in other 
parts of Gerlnany ; and r have seen and exalnined them 
in all the provinces of France which I visited last winter. 
I have seen t\venty in one, thirty or forty in another, 
and as many as a hundred and twenty in a third nor- 
Inal school,-all teachers of youth by profession, and all 
learning their invaluable and difficult art. J n fact, the 
ÏTnI>fovement of the quality of education has every 
where, except in England, gone haud-in-hand \vith 
the exertions Blade for spreading and augnl(
l1ti])g its 
dmount, and has never ht J ell overlooked. as often as an
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Governmen t has wished to discharge one of its lnost Í1n- 
portant and imperative duties,-that of instructing the 
people. It has never, save in our country, been deeineu 
wise to deal out a niggard dole of mental sustenance 
by teaching lnere reading and writing, which is what 
we call education, and ,ve haròly ever look beyond it. 
Our neighbours, whom we habitually look down upon, 
provide a system of learning far better deserving the 
name. In addition to writing, reading, and arithlnetic, 
-geography, natural history, practical geoinetry, are 
taught together \vith linear drawing, one of the most 
improving and useful exercises for the humbler classes, 
\vhich gives them not merely the means of harmless re- 
creation, but valuable habits of observation, and a ca- 
pacity of acquiring precise ideas of external objects, 
,vhether of nature or of art, beside proving actually 
gainful in almost every occupation, if any question of 
Inere profit and loss is to be mentioned by the side of 
such high considerations. r.rhis accoIllplishlnent is uni- 
versally found not only most attractive to the working 
classes, but most useful for the improvement it gives 
thelll in their several occupations. 
I have inquired of ,vell-inforlned foreigl1ers- not cer- 
tainly, in France-if, in addition to a little natural his- 
tory and mineralogy, the children were not allo\ved to 
learn civil history also? The ans\ver ,vas, No; that is 
forbidden; and in certain countries, seats of legitimacy, 
it may not, \vithout risk, be taught.-So that the pU!Jils 
learn the history of a stone, of a Inoss, of a rush, of a 
weed; but the history of their own country, the deeds 
of their forefathers, the annals of neighbouring nations, 
they may not read. 1'hey are not to gain the know- 
ledge most valuable to the members of a rational and 
civilized cOllul1unity. History-the school of princes, 
,vhere philosophy teaches by exanlple-must present 
closed doors to their subjects; the great book of civil 
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\visdolll must to theln be sealed. 
"'or why? There are 
SOlne of its chapters, and near the latter end of the vo- 
lume, 
'hich it is convenient they should 110t peruse. 
Civil history, indeed !-the history of rulers! 'Vhy that 
,vould tell of rights usurped,-of privileges outraged, 
-of faith plighted and broken,-of promises nlade un- 
der the pressure of foreign invasion, and for gaining the 
11cople's aid to drive back the invading usurpcr and ty- 
rant, but lnade to be broken when hy the arm of that 
deluded people, that conqueror had been repelled, the 
old dynasty restored, and its nlembers only rClllenlber- 
ed the invader and the tyrant, to change places ,vith 
him, and far out-do his worst deeds of oppressing their 
subjects and plundering their neighbours ! History, in- 
deed! 'fhat \vould tell of scenes enacted at their o\vn 
doors-an ancient, independent, inoffensive 11eople, 
overcome, pillaged, massacred, and enslaved, by the 
conspiracy of those governments, \vhich are now teach- 
ing their subjects the history of the grasses, and. the 
ßlosses, and the weeds ;-tell them that the Bible and 
the liturgy \vere profaned, ,vhich they are no\v COIll- 
manded to read, and the Christian temples ,vhere they 
are \veekly led to worship, were desecrated by blasphe- 
mous thanksgivings for the success of massacre and 
pillage! It \vould tell them of monarchs \vho live but 
to tyrannize at home, and usurp abroad-who hold 
thel11selves unsafe as long as a free man is suffered 
to exist-\vho count the years of their reign by just 
rights outraged, and solenln pledges forfeited-mo- 
narchs who, if ever, by strange accident, the sun goes 
not down upon their \vrath, exclaim that they have 
lost a day-monarchs \vho wear the human form, and 
think nothing inhulnan alien to their nature! No 
wonder, indeed, that civil history is forbidden in the 
schools of those countrics! The tyrant ranllot tear 
froln the book the page that records his own crÏ1nes and 
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the viorlù.'s sufferings, and he seals it up fro]u the 
people! Let us be thankful that despotism is, for the 
wisest purposes, Inade as capricious as it is hateful, and 
that those scourges of the earth who dare not have their 
deeds told, yet teach men the kno,vledge which lllust, 
in the end, extirpate their own hateful race. 
rrhose seminaries ,vhich they have planted for train- 
ing masters are an invaluable gift to mankind, and lead 
to the indefinite ÏInprovement of education. I t is this 
which, above every thing, we ought to labour at intro- 
ducing into our system; for as there are not Inore than 
two now established by the exertions of individual be- 
nevolence, and as, fronl the nature of the institution, it 
is not adapted to be propagated by such efforts, 110 pos- 
sible llarm can result froln the interposition of the Le- 
gislature in this department. rrhat there are already 
provided, and in the neighbourhood of this House, the 
means of improving our elementary education, and of 
training good teachers, I have the satisfaction of know- 
ing. In the Borough Road School of the British and 
Foreign Society, any of your Lordships may, at any 
time, see a seminary of great excellency. I have lately 
visited it in c01l1pany with some of your Lordships, and 
certainly a III ore extraordinary spectacle of the progress 
of instruction among children, I never beheld, or, in- 
deed, heard 0(, in any country at any tinlc. It is really 
astonishing how the human faculties could, at so early 
an age-indeed at any age-be cultivated to such a 
degree.. A dozen or two of the children were asked 
such questions as these :-" What is the interest of 
L.535 : 7 : 4 for fifteen seconds?" "How many lnen 
,viII stand, allowing t\VO feet and a half to a man, on 
three quarters of an acre?" Scarcely a minute was 
given for the answers, and they were as correct as they 
were instantaneous. Ffhe pupils \vere never puzzled in 
any case of calculation but one, alld that 111USt have 
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been ti'oln SOHle 11lisunderstaudil1g ; for it was really the 
only question ,vhich I could have answered \\yithout 
pen and ink. But this Inarvellous display was not con- 
fined to arithmetic: among other things I sa\v a boy 
take a slate, \vithout having any copy, and solely from 
Dlemory trace upon it the outline of Palestine and 
Syria, n1arkil1g all the variations of the coast, the bays, 
harbom"s, and creeks, inserting the to,vns and rivers, 
and adding their ancient as ,veIl as their modern nalnes. 
Now, aU this is real, substantial, useful kno\vledge, fit- 
ted alike to exercise and to unfold the faculties of the 
mind, and to lay up a store of learning at once the so- 
lace of the vacant moments, and the helpmate of the 
\vorking hours in after years. I feel quite certain that 
when those children leave the school, they will be go- 
verned by such \vorthy principles, and stimulated by 
such generous appetites, as váU Inake their pursuits 
honest and their recreations rational, and effectually 
guard theln fron1 the perils of improvidence, dissipa- 
tion, and vice. 
Here, then, is the path plain before us-for there is 
not a single school in which the children might not he 
thus trained and accomplished. Place Normal Semi- 
naries-seminaries for training teachers-in a fe\v such 
places as London, York, Liverpool, Durham, and 
Exeter, so that the \vest, south, north-east, and north- 
west of the island shall have the means of obtaining 
good masters, and you ,viII yearly qualify 500 persons 
fitted for diffusing a perfect system of instruction all 
o\yer the country. 'fhese training seminaries \vould 
not only teach the Inasters the branches of learning and 
science they are now deficient in, but would teach thenl 
what they know far less-the didactic art-the mode 
of imparting the knowledge \vhich they have, or may 
acquire-the best method of training and dealing \vith 
children, in all that regards both t{\1}1pCr, t'apacity, and 
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habits, and the means of stirring them to exertion, and 
controlling their aberrations. The \vhole operation 
would occasion a very trifling expense to the State. 
I think L.20,OOO, for fh
e or six years, ,,'ould, with the 
individual efforts that must be called forth, suffice for 
reforming effectually the \vhole education of the country. 
I now come to another branch of the subject, which 
will bring me to the conclusion of Iny task, and release 
your Lordships for the present: it is suggested by the 
consideration of eX}Jense to ,vhich I have just been ad- 
verting. There are already, ,ye are often old, and 
justly told, great funds in the country devoted to the 
purposes of education, and nevertheless, it is said, \ve 
\vould dra,v upon the public purse for more. * No man 
is Illore ready than I an1, to admit the ample alnount of 
those funds, and I will add, that they are so app1ied 
as to produce a most inadequate accomplis]ll11ent of the 
purposes to \vhich they ,vere destined by the donors. 
[n Inany cases, those funds are rendered absolutely use- 
less by being \vithheld from the purposes for \vhich 
they \vere designed; but in others, they are almost 
equally useless froln an opposite cause-froIn there be- 
ing a too strict adherence to the letter of the gift or 
foundation, ,vhich the altered circumstances of society 
have rendered ,vholly inapplicable to any good purpose 
at the present day. If the granter or founder has not 
given to the trustees a sufficient discretionary po,ver 
over the property, they are unable to adnlinister it to 
any advantage \vithout the aid of a private Act of Par- 
liament. If they have no discretion in its application, 
they cannot provide for a partial or total failure of ob- 
jects \vithout the expense and anxiety of an application 
to the Court of Chancery, and even then the }"ernedy 


.... The sum of L.301,OOO a-year has been reported as the incoulP of 
Education Charities. It must be 
.500,OCO at least. 
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is very incolnplete. But the chief evil arises froln gifts 
to education purposes, which are no longer of use in 
diffusing the requisite knowledge; and large funds, in- 
deed, are thus rendered next to useless. l\lany a man 
thought t,vo or three centuries ago, that he was con- 
ferring a great benefit on his neighbourhood by esta- 
blishing a Grammar-school, and endowing it with an 
estate, then \yorth two or three hundred pounds a-year, 
at present worth as many thousands. N ow, the Court 
of Chancery holds that a granlmar-school is one exclu- 
sively devoted to teaching Greek, I-,atin, or Hebre,,' 
 
and that to bestow the funds otherwise is a Inisappli- 
cation. I know of a foundation of this kind, in a large 
manufacturing town, with an incolne of some thousands 
a-year, and which offers to the nUlnerous uneducated 
people a kind of instruction to them altogether useless; 
while \vriting, geography, ciphering, book-keeping, me- 
chanics, chemistry, drawing, '\Tould be invaluable ac- 
quisitions to the whole comn1ul1ity. I could name 
other schools of the saIne kind, with nearly as good an 
income, and which support \,.ell-endowed masters to 
teach two or three boys, because they are gralnmar- 
schools. rrhe true relnedy here is to extend the po\vers 
of the 
rrustees by law. 
The imperfections of old foundations may ,veIl be 
illustrated byallot}1er example. Pious persons, in for- 
Iner times, thought that they did a good work \vhen 
they established 
-"oundling Hospitals. They imagined 
that such institutions \vould prevent child-murder and 
exposure of infants, and diminish the other evils arising 
from the illicit COlnrnerce of the sexes. As late as the 
last century, this "ras the prevailing notion among to- 
lerably sensib1e, ana certainly moral and religious peo- 
pIe: and, if their n1eans had been COlnmensnra.te with 
their wishes, we should have had a foundling hospital 
in every town in the kingdolll. That delusion has, 
"'"01.. [IT. R 
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ho,vever, long ceased to IJrevail. All men are 110\V 
agreed, that such establishnlents are not charities, but 
nuisances of an enorlnous nature, having the direct 
effect of encouraging immorality and increasing infan- 
ticide; and the funds destined to support those hospi- 
tals have been otherwise applied, the name :llone being 
retained. l\lachiavelli says-that, in political affairs, 
you should beware lest, in changing the name, you alter 
the thing, \vithout intending it; but he also says, that 
.it is sometimes good, when you ,vould change the thing, 
to keep the nanle. This maxim has been fully acted 
npon in the case of the London Foundling Hospital, 
and I have seen the bad consequences of following the 
Machiavellian rule. When lately in France, I made 
war upon foundling-hospitals, and I found a formidable 
llost of prejudices elnbodied in their defence; a host the 
more dangerous, that they have been enlisted in tIle 
service by the purest feelings of benevolence. I visit- 
ed establishments of this description in every part of 
the south of France. While examining one, I was 
anlused with the self-complacency of Iny worthy COI1- 
c1uctors, ,vhose countenances nlantled ill smiles, while 
they exhibited for myadlniratioll what were considered 
the peculiar lnerits of their institution, especially its 
revolving box, with the bell, and the conlfortable cradle, 
open at all hours of the night, alld nurses ready to at- 
teÐd the summons, and charge thenlselves with the 
fruit of guilty passion, or improvident wedlock. Through 
this wicket, I was told that about half the children in 
the house were taken in, their parents, of course, wholly 
unknown; while the remainder (and here ,vas the other 
boast of the hospital), were received after the most 
careful examination of the father and mother. 1\1 y 
opinion was expected, and, doubtless, a favourable one. 
I ,vas cOlnpelled to adlnit, that I considered the ar- 
rallgeu1cnt, 1110re especially the mechanisln of the tour, 
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or turning cradle, to be quite perfect-to be adapted 
\vith singular skill to its object; and, I added, that if 
all the fiends below had met in council to contrive 
means of propagating Ï1nmorality, certainly they could 
have invented nothing to surpass this. But when the. 
rigorous system of examination ,vas relied upon, and 
when I asked, "If they were quite sure no improper 
person, anlong the }larents of the 120 children thus re- 
ceived, ,vere suffered to participate in the advantages 
secured to deserted children?" - the answer was- 
" None such could succeed in their application, because 
all were submitted to the most careful scrutiny as to 
their lives and circumstances." " I dare to say not," 
said I, "and further, that no persons ever present 
themselves who cannot stand the tests applied; for 
why should they, when they have only to go under 
cloud of night, antI leave their infants in the cradle, 
ring the bell that calls the nurse, and walk quietly 
away?" It is needless to add, that no answer was 
made to this, because none could be given. A t Bor- 
deaux, too, there is an institution of the same kind, 
where above 2000 foundlings are maintained; these, as 
is quite sure to happen, have very much increased, being 
now one-third more numerous than they were five years 
ago; and I found that tbe bulk of the cases which came 
before the police, were of young men and boys who had 
been bred in the Foundling. 
l\1any of my excellent and enlightened friends in 
France held the same opinions with me upon these 
subjects; but the majority, and especially of charitably 
disposed persons, overbore us with their numbers, and 
by their amiable and meritorious, but inconsiderate and 
unreasoning, feelings of false benevolence. r.rhose per- 
sons I always found citing against me the supposed 
fact, that we have in this metropolis a Foundling Hos- 
pital; indeed, a street deriving its name from thence, 
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and a quarter of the town its property. 1\1 y simple 
answer was, that the name alone had been for half a 
century known among us, the thing itself having long 
since been put down with consent of Parliament. In 
Dublin, too, the Foundling, one of the most dreadful 
abuses ever known in any civilized country, has, though 
much more recently, been abolished. In neither of 
these houses can a single foundling now be received. 
The parents are strictly examined before any child is 
admitted; and yet all the estates, and all the other 
funds, were expressly given for the single purpose of 
supporting foundlings! 'Vho complains of Parliament 
for having vvholly diverted those gifts froln the only 
use to which the pious benevolence of former ages con- 
secrated them? Is not the answer sufficient to satisfy 
all men, that the benevolence being mistaken, and the 
purpose mischievous, though well meant, another use 
n1ust be made of the property, and the bounty of the do- 
nors turned into a channel the donors never had dreamt 
of? So, Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough publicly said, 
that if the SIn all-Pox Hospital was found hurtful, it 
11111st come down, whatever good intention we nlÎght 
ascribe to its benevolent founders. If: then, Parlia- 
ment could interpose in such instances, I say it has the 
self-same right to interpose its authority where there is 
a pernicious application of the funds given to other 
charitable IJurposes; and the locking-up an anlple re- 
venue frolll public use, because there are no children 
who require tuition in the learned languages, is a per- 
nicious application of funds. From the Statute of 
Elizabeth downwards, charitable funds have been sub- 
ject to public control, and dealt with as public proper- 
ty ; and the acts of Geo. III. and I\T., as well as of his 
present l\Iajesty, 
ave all recognised the right, the 
duty, the expediency, of such interference, without in 
the least disregarding the rip;hts of property, or the 
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power of the trustees, or others connected with the 
different trusts. But the ren1edies given by the law 
are still very imperfect, and of a kind not at all adapted 
to some of the roost prevalent evils. 
Beside such defects in the endowments as I have 
mentioned, there are few education charities where an 
improvident application of the funds is not directed. 
Thus most of them are given not merely for the, whole- 
some, and useful, and little expensive purpose of in- 
struction, but also for feeding, lodging, and clothing 
the children. N ow, unless in certain comparatively 
rare cases, as that of orphans, a permanent fund of 
this sort is open to exactly the same objections which 
have weighed most with the Legislature in reforn1Ïng 
the Poor-Ia,vs-it is a fund for giving pay without 
work, and for promoting improvident Inarriages. That 
it is also a most \vasteful application of In on ey, there 
can be no doubt. I can illustrate this from the state 
of the London charities. Of thirty-six education endow- 
ments in l\fiddlesex, in the year 1819, the revenue ,vas 
ëb31,000 a-year, of which ëb22,000 arose fron1 perma- 
nent funds. In these schools the number trained and 
educated by the foundation was only 2260, at a cost of 
nearly ëb10 (the sum being ëb9, 10s.) for each child. 
In four great London foundations, the revenue, at the 
san1e period, amounted to 
84,000 a-year, and the 
number of children educated ,vas 1620, being an ave- 
rage of 
52 a-year for each child; but of these num- 
bers, some were only day-scholars, as in the case of St 
Paul's school, which is limited to 153 boys in number; 
and as the expense of these was, of course, not so great 
(yet stil1, I think, from 
20 to 
30 a-year, which is 
inexplicably high), the average charge of the others is 
\vithin a trifle of 
54 a-year. The average for educa- 
tion in the }1'oundliug I-Iospital is the cnorlllOUS SUll} 
of JZ45 a-year for each of the 195 children in-doors, 
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while for 180 children in the country, the average was 

11, 58. 
Now, if a respectable Board were formed, it could do 
much for education, and for economy, without any rude 
or harsh interference. A Board composed of persons 
who are not retail tradesmen, and so interested in job- 
bing with the funds, but Inen who derive authority from 
their station in society, and from their known disin- 
terestedness in the discharge of a merely public duty, 
would be able, calmly and deliberately, to discuss the 
matter with the trustees, even of charities wholly sup- 
ported by subscription. This we did, to a certain ex- 
tent, in the Education Committee, and with marked 
success, though the interests of the tradesmen thwarted 
us at every turn-those same tradesmen who rejected, 
at one institution, the proposition of Mr Justice Bay- 
ley, to prevent the house being furnished by articles 
from the shops of the committee of management, and 
thus made that most learned, most honest, and most 
humane judge, withdraw in disgust from a charity 
which he found systematically perverted to purposes of 
the most sordid avarice. A Board possessed of due 
weight, and discreetly performing its duty, could, I 
doubt not, in a twelvemonth's time, convert the thirty- 
six endowments I first mentioned, into the means of 
giving the best possible education to 30,000 children, 
instead of taking less than a twelfth part of the num- 
ber off the bands of their parents, and maintaining 
them, with a very indifferent kind of tuition, at an 
enormous expense, to the great profit of the retail-trade 
trustee. 'I'he spirit of conciliation, mutual respect, 
and good will, between the managers or trustees and 
this body, would, I confidently expect, put down those 
sinister efforts. The bulk of the subscribers, aud of the 
trustees \vhere there is a foundation, are always IJersons 
who act npon principle
 of henevo]ence, and have no 
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sinister views to serve; but, from indolence, and inex- 
perience in business, they get into the hands of the 
interested individuals I have described, and these suc- 
ceed in diverting the stream of beneficence into their 
impure channels, sometinles openly, sOllletimes covertly 
by means of the thin cloak cast over their jobbing, of 
changing the committee yearly, and allowing no one 
while upon it to supply the articles required, but each 
one playing into the hands of his predecessor, who is also 
to be his successor and receive the reciprocation offavour. 
To terminate these abuses, and also to put the whole 
of the institutions upon a sounder and more useful 
footing, it only requires a full and kindly conference 
bet\veen the Board and the disinterested portion of the 
patrons in each charity, for these only require to be in- 
formed and to be supported; they win do their duty 
in co-operating with the Board, and the good work is 
finished. Whether anything further may be done for 
improvement in this matter, I will not at present say. 
[n the first instance, this may be sufficient; but, at all 
events, endo\vrnents of every kind ought to be jealously 
,vatched, especially now that the Charity Commission 
has expired. Trustees should be repeatedly called to 
account; they should be made aware that there are 
still some persons in authority who have a control over 
tllem, although the Comlnissioners are no more. 
A power should also be given to the Board, with- 
out \vhich no endowed school can be expected to flou- 
rish for any lellgth of time. However well trustees 
may perform their office, they should be \vatched over 
by this Board, and even where there are visitors or 
guardians, cllsto(liet ipsos custodes. But the po\ver of 
making strict conditions with the schoolmasters, and of 
removing them \vhen the conditions are broken, is 
wanted at present even by the most enlightened and 
honest trustees. For \vant of it in my opinion, many 
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of the lesser elldo\ved schools are every day going to 
decay. It is absolutely necessary, in order to make them 
fruitful in the good things for which they were origi- 
naHy founded. I have 110t lived in the Court ofChan- 
cery four years, to have yet to learn the course which 
this Inatter ordinarily takes. There are many who co- 
vet the place of the l\Iaster of an endo\ved school., 
though the salary IDay be small; but this covetousness 
is not of teaching the poor. 'rhat was the object of the 
founder, \vho desired to see instruction diffused among 
all the children of the humbler classes; but that is no 
object '\vith the schoohnaster, who lives in the founder's 
house, and takes the profits of his land. The doors of 
his school are, no doubt, flung open, and there is no 
111anner of doubt that the poor children may enter-if 
they dare. No doubt the boy may conle in; the pa- 
rent lTIay send his child, if he had rather his child 
should suffer under and plague the Inaster, than that 
he himself should suffer by being plagued with the 
child at hOllle. If he be so careless of vicarious suffer- 
ing in his child's person, he lllay thrust him from un- 
der his o,vn eye, and place him under the rod of the 
endo\ved schoohnaster, ,vho, I freely adnlit, will never 
shut the door in the child's face, nor ever tell him to 
depart, nor in words threaten the parent, or forbid him: 
the endo\vment must in no,vise be openly violated. 
But this 1 also know, that the 111 aster of the charity 
school has boarders, children of a higher rank and sta- 
tion, under his care, and in ]lis house-the very last 
creatures in the \vorld that the founder ever dreamt 
would enter it. The ,vary master kno\\ys ful) weU how 
the children of the better classes dislike to associate 
with charity boys; he feels that, as the number of un- 
profitable pupils increases, the lllunber of profitable ones 
talJs a\\'ay; and, therefore, although the door is open. 
the face of the nlélstC'r is not 
 on his hro\," perpetual sit
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the frown ; his hand beckons not to entice the pupil 
of humble degree, the sole object of the donor's bounty; 
it is lifted only in anger, and as the instrument of pun- 
ishment; and the boy, not the teacher, is of course al- 
ways in fault. Thus I have lately heard in Chan- 
cery proceedings, of amply-endowed schools, the poor 
scholars of which have fallen off from 100 and 150, to 
oue, two, and three; and yet the foundation exists, the 
master exists, the house exists, the fund exists for the 
repairs, and the furniture, and the taxes. The name 
of the school is, or has been, celebrated as an endo,,,ed 
establishment, but its reputation is among the wealthy, 
whose children are there boarded at large prices, and 
taught Greek, and Latin, and fencing, and the dance, 
while no man knows that it is all the whi1e a charity 
school, the benefits of ,,,hich have been handed over to 
be enjoyed by the rich, and to serve the interests of the 
master. Now, in many endowments, the power of the 
trustees to impose conditions is doubtful; in others, 
SOlne college at Oxford or Cambridge appoints a Fel- 
lo\v, and takes care to fetter him by no restrictions. 
And even if conditions are attached, on the nomination 
by trustees, and the master breaks them, who is to un- 
dergo the pains and perils of a Chancery-suit in order 
to accomplish his removal? Indeed, if the trustees ne- 
glect to require a fulfilment of those conditions, no one 
can, by any proceeding that I know of, compel them to 
can for a perfornlance : in fact, the superintending power 
of equity is little better than nominal. 'fhe doors of 
Chancery, like those of the school, are open to all, but 
there is the schoolmaster's frown and his rod to be en. 
countered in the one, and the heavier rod and sterner 
scowl of the l\laster's office in the other. I hold it to 
be of essential importance, therefore, that there should 
be the power of relTIoval vested in the trustee
" and in 
the Hoard. 
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1\1 Y Lords, according to the tenor of the observations 
with \vhich I have detained your Lordships, the Reso- 
lutions are fralned, which I no,v respectfully submit to 
your consideration. I have delayed bringing them for- 
ward, not from any indisposition on my part, but be- 
cause immediately after I originally gave my notice, the 
Government was changed; and though I took no part 
whatever in any of the arrangements consequent upon 
that event, I found all parties were so engrossed with 
them, that nobody would thro,v a\vay even a thought 
upon a subject like the education of the people, until 
the crisis was at an end. This is the only reason of the 
delay. I now n10ve your Lordships :- 
1. '"That although the number of Schools where some of 
the elementary branches of education are taught, has 
greatly increased within the last twenty years, yet 
that there stiH exists a deficiency of such schools, 
especially in the 111etropolis and other great towns, 
and that the means of elementary instruction are pe- 
culiarly deficient in the counties of Middlesex and 
Lancaster. 
2. That the education given at the greater number of 
the Schools now established for the poorer classes of 
people, is of a kind by no n1eans sufficient for their 
instruction, being for the most part confined to read- 
ing, writing, and a little al'ithn1etic; whereas at no 
greater expense, and in the same tin1e, the children 
Inight easily be instructed in the elen1ents of the 
more useful branches of knovvledge, and thereby 
trained to sober, industrious, prudent, and virtuous 
habits. 
3. That the number of Infant Schools is still exceed- 
ingly deficient, and especially in those great towns 
where they are Illost ,vanted for ÍInproving the l11oral8 
of the people, and preventing the cOlnlnission of 
crUll es. 
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4. rrhat while it is expedient to do nothing which may 
relax the efforts of private beneficence in forming 
and supporting Schools, or which may discourage the 
poorer classes of the people from contributing to the 
cost of educating their children, it is incumbent upon 
Parliament to aid in providing the effectual means 
of instruction where these cannot otherwise be ob- 
tained for the people. 
5. That it is incumbent upon Parlialnent to encourage 
in like manner the establishment of Infant Schools, 
especially in the larger towns. 
6. That, for the purpose of improving the kind of edu- 
cation given at Schools for the people at large, it is 
expedient to establish in several parts of the country' 
seminaries where good schoolmasters may be train- 
ed and taught the duties of their profession. 
7. That there are at present existing in different parts 
of the United Kingdom, funds, as well real as per- 
sonal, to a large amount, given or bequeathed to 
charitable uses connected with education, but which, 
partly fron1 want of objects in the particular places 
to which such gifts are confined, partly from want 
of proper }Jowers in the trustees, partly from other 
defects in the foundations, and partly from a change 
in the habits of the people, have become, in many in- 
stances, unavailing to the purposes for ,,,hich they 
were originally intended, and are now productive of 
very inadequate benefit to the country, while from 
,vant of publicity, abuses frequently creep into the 
nlanagement of them only to be relnedied by tedious 
and expensive litigation. 
8. That, in order to superintend the due and just ap- 
plication of the funds from tilne to time voted by 
Parlialncllt for the promotion of educa6on, to esta- 
blish proper 
clninaries for training teachers, to Cl1- 
rouragC' thC' trustee
 of charities connected \vith edu- 
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. cation, in using beneficially the powers now possessed 
by them, to ,vatch over the abuses of trust committed 
by such trustees, and to control the exercise of such 
new po\vers as Parlianlent may grant them, it is ex- 
pedient that a Board of Commissioners be appointed, 
with powers and duties to be regulated by Act of 
Parliament. 
9. 'rhat it be further expedient to give such Board a 
power of filling up tbe numbers of trustees, when 
they have fallen below the quorum in any will or 
deed of foundation, subject to the approval of the 
special visitor where there is one, and to authorize, 
subject to the like approval, the sale, mortgage, or 
exchange, of any property given to charitable uses, 
connected ,vith Education, for the promotion of the 
objects of the foundation, as far as these may be 
deemed beneficial to the community. 
10. That it is further expedient to give such Board a 
power, subject as aforesaid, of directing the trustees 
of any GraIn1nar-school, ,vhere the funds are suffi- 
cient, to apply such part thereof as nlay not be 
wanted for teaching gran1mar, in providing the means 
of common and improved education for the people at 
large. 
11. That it is fUl"ther expedient to give such Board a 
power, subject as aforesaid, witb consent of the trus- 
tees, and subject to appeal to the King in Council, 
to apply a portion of tIle funds intrusted to then), in 
such a ll1anner as to produce a more general benefit, 
and at a cheaper rate, in the education of the people 
at large, where the particular employment of the 
funds directed by the founder has become difficult 
froin want of objects, or prejudicial from the em- 
ploYluent pointed out being no longer beneficial to 
the community. 
12. That it is further expedient to give such Board the 
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power, in conjunction with the trustees, of imposing 
conditions upon the l\fasters of Endowed Schools, 
in respect of taking boarders, and otherwise conduct- 
ing themselves, and of removing them with consent 
of the trustees, in case of breach of such conditions. 
13. That it is further expedient to give such Board the 
po\ver of calling, from time to time, for accounts of 
the management of Endowed Schools, both from the 
trustees and froll1 the teachers. 
14. That it is expedient to require all trustees of 
charities connected with education, to deliver yearly 
to his l\!ajesty's Principal Secretary of State, an ac- 
count of all sums of n10ney received and expended 
by them in the execution of their trust. 


I now beg leave to propose, that, with your Lord- 
ships' permission, these Resolutions be read; and it is 
my intention to move, that the further consideration of 
them be postponed, by adjourning the debate. 
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IN rising to state to your Lordships the outline of 
the two Bills for which I am about to claim the atten- 
tion of this House, I ought first to state the reasons for 
\vhich I adopt the unusual course of eXplaining their 
nature on my moving that they shall be read a first 
time, and why, therefore, I do not wait tÍntil they are 
printed. I trust that the plan I have adopted ,vill not 
prove inconvenient to your Lordships; for I feel that if 
I were to wait in the ordinary manner, until the Bills 
shall have been read a first time, and then explain to 
your Lordships the grounds on ,vhich I must request 
your Lordships' support of the measures, I should 
neither do justice to their framers nor to their pro- 
Inoters; and besides, I really feel that I should not 
be able to state either the details or the principles of 
the bills in such a manner as they merit. I should 
no longer have an opportunity of removing frolD your- 
Lordships' minds any objections which might start up 
in relation to the arrangement of my plan; and in 
corning after those objections, unans\vered as tIley 
would be, had taken root in your Lordships' minds, I 
feel that I sholùd hardly be considered to have exer-. 
cised ordinary care. 
If it be said that I might take the chance of you\" 
VOL. Ill. S 
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Lordships' attention being drawn to the Bins in the in- 
terval between their being read a first and second tinle, 
then I am favoured \vith an answer to this suggestion 
in the observations which have fallen from the Right 
Reverend Prelate* and the noble 
farquess, t neither 
of whom seem to understand that the Ineasures which 
I am now about to bring forward have both of thell1 
before been under the consideration of the House; but 
they appear to imagine that I alll about to bring for- 
ward a new plan, and that they are wholly unacquaint- 
ed with my vie\vs. I do not blan1e either the noble 
l\Iarquess or the Right Reverend Prelate for not pay- 
ing attention to the bills when they ,vere before the 
House during three successive years; nor do I blalne 
theIn for fancying that I am going to break open ne\v 
ground-tllat I anl about to tread an untrodden field 
-and to introduce to your l
ordships SOlne ue,v prin- 
ciple ; because, fi'oln tÏ1nc to tilue, the lnatter has been 
broached in Parlialnent, and still the House would 110t 
give its attention to the subject. The plan was before 
the House last session, on the first night of the session. 
and it ,vas printed; and for the purpose of preventing 
the confusion that usually arises in reading the clauses 
of Acts of Parlianlent, and to aid those to 'VhOlTI the 
rCIJetitions ill a statute ,vould be obstructions, I took 
the liberty of circulating a digest,-au abstract of the 
provisions of the tneasurc,-that no one Blight have the 
ordinary (1xcuse for not reading the Bill, in consequence 
of the tediousness of wading through its details. At 
the end of the session it ,vas broached again. J t ,vas 
not attended to at the beginning of the seSSiO]l, bccausf' 
it ,vas then too early; and it \vas not attended to at 
the end of the session, because it \vas then too late" 
I cannot say that yout" Lordships ,vere prevented fronl 
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t Lord Landsdownp. 
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apl}lying yourselves to the subject, at the beginning of 
the session, by the pressure of business, for there was 
none; and for SOUle time afterwards, your Lordshil}S 
did just as Inuch. At the end of the session, there 
canle an event which diffused universal joy among all . 
classes of the people, following an event which the mo- 
lnent before had produced extreme sorrow-I 11lean tIle 
change of the sovereign. I t is incidental to such occa- 
sions that questions of this kind should not be àttended 
to; and in consequence of the desire of her l\Iajesty 
that no further public business should be transacted 
during the session, and froin the pressure of business, 
I was going to say-but it was rather froul the distrac- 
tions of pleasure which followed, it became necessary 
that it should again stand over. One Bill, then, which 
I now have to bring for\vard is, in its princip1es, the 
saUle as that which I first introduced; but in reference 
to the Education BiU, there has been some alteration 
in the measure originally l)foposed, and this is now in- 
troduced fOf the first time. 'Vith respect to this ad- 
dition, I may say that I had, last session, hoped that 
the necessity for its introduction would have been ob- 
viated by my Honourable Friend, who ,vas then met11- 
ber for l\Iiddlesex, * having brought forward a Ineasure 
respecting County Rates in the House of COlnmons : 
but his })lan having fallen to the ground, I was left to 
devise some new provision to supply the deficiency 
caused by its failure; and therefore, this additional Bill 
is no,v brought before your Lordships for the first time. 
111 all other respects the Bills 
re the ç;anlC with the 
Bill of last session. 
I t is true that the Fortner Bill has becn divided into 
two, that part which relates to Education generally, ha- 
ving been separated fr0111 the portion ,vhich has refer- 
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(1nce to the better administration of Charitable Funds ; 
and this division has taken place for obvious reasons. I 
think, my Lords, that I shall best discharge my duty 
to your Lordships, and to the great subject ,vhich I 
Jlave to introduce, eSI)eciaIly as the point has been in- 
directly discussed in the conversation ,vhich took place 
this night, as wen as in that which occurred two nights 
since, if I begin by stating what appear to me to be the 
general principles ,vhich should be follo\ved in any at- 
tempts at illlproving the extension, and the stabiJity of 
popular Educatiol1; and it: after having stated those 
genera] principles, I then explain the particular prin- 
ciples dra,vn, not only from the policy of every country, 
but also froln the peculiar circumstances of this country 
and of the present time, and applicable to this measure. 
No one is Inore aware than Inyself of the difference 
which exists bet,veen universal principles which are ap- 
plicable to all countries and to all times, and those 
principles which are drawn from the peculiar circum- 
stances of the present time and of this country; and 
without nlinutely attending to this material distinction 
it will be Î1npossible for our labours to end in a good 
resul t. 
After detailing those general principles, both gene- 
l"al and particular, I shall proceed to unfold the severa] 
points of the measures to which I wish, on the present 
occasion, to direct your Lordships' notice. 
First, I think, my Lords, that there ought to be, at 
110 tinle, in any country, whatever luay be its constitu- 
tion, or whatever its state of society, any positive or di- 
rect compulsion as to the Education of the People. I 
am a,vare, that some most respectable persons differ 
from me on this subject; they are not a numerous 
body, but they are of great weight, because they have 
paid much attention to the subject, and because almost 
all of them arc possessed of lnuch general information. 
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Still, however, I cannot help feeling assured that they 
have been led away by looking at the circumstances 
peculiar to the several countries in which such a com- 
pulsory systenl exists. 1\1 y opinion of the system 
pursued in those countries, and any vie,v of those cir- 
cumstances is, that their example is totally inapplicable 
to our own situation; that it ,vould be absolutely per- 
nicious to follow it; that persons have been led away 
from a vie\N of a great evil, by the accidental mitiga- 
tion of tIle compulsory system in the States in which it 
exists; and that, instead of seeing how bad in itself 
the principle might be which yet ,vorked well in those 
States, they have been led to believe that the compul- 
sory system should be adopted here, where it must 
work ill. They have been the more led a,vay in con- 
sequence of their honest ardour and zeal for public in- 
struction ; and they have not brought their lninds to a 
due consideration of the line over \\Thich the la\\
giver 
ought not to pass, and beyond which he loses all claim 
to support, by the violation of the most sacred prin- 
ciples. 
If 1 wished to dClnonstrate thoroughly that a com- 
pulsory systenl ought not to be introduced, I ,vould put 
it to any person of common reflection ,vhether it be safe 
and right, whatever may be the temptation arising from 
the deficiencies in the existing state of Education, from 
the risk to be incurred froln ignorance, from the duty 
of the parents, from the mischief which may arise, 
haunt, and infect us froll1 the breach of this duty of 
parents ;-1 would ask that man to consider how deli- 
cate, how perilous a matter it would be, to usurp the 
parental office by I)ublic authority, and prescribe, by a 
cOlnmal1d of the state, fortified, pcrhaps, by the penal- 
ties attached to an offcnce, the lin"c of l)arental ma- 
nagement which the father or mother should pursue in 
taking care of the offspring which Providence :u1(1 na... 
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ture have COlnlnitted to their care? Another alls"-er 
against the cOll1pulsory principles, if, indeed, any other 
be wanting, would be, that it is a violation of indivi- 
dual liberty-a tyranny introduced, no doubt, and I 
admit it, for a laudable 11urpose; but, nevertheless, 
avowing the intention, that, in order to educate people, 
you will enslave them-that, in order to diffuse instruc- 
tion amongst them, you will contract their liberty, and 
introduce a system which is alike novel, horrid, and un- 
bearable to the citizens of a free state, and only fit (if 
fit at aU) for a country ruled by a despotic government 
\vhere, liberty being littleknown, slavery is the more bear- 
able. 'rhis is my decided opinion. If noble Lords will 
neither read nor hear, I aIll not surprised at their want 
of kno\v]edge 011 the subject. I know the dryness of 
it, but I trust your Lordships \vill at least bear with me 
while I state my vie\vs on this important question. 
The next general rule which I would lay do,vn, as fit 
to govern the conduct of those called upon to frame or 
consider IDeasures of this kind, is not ouly that there 
should be 110 compulsion exercised, and no interference 
on the l)art of the Government as regards who shall or 
shall not be Educated at all, but that there should be 
no power given to the Government to Educate the 
people,-in other words, that the interference of the 
State should be excluded beyond \vhat is absolutely ne- 
cessary. 'Vith regard to tIle question, '''hat course of 
education ought to be chosen? I should look with the 
greatest jealousy at the legislature of any country de- 
ciding it. It appears to Ine nothing more nor less than 
tyranny for any governJncllt to have the power of saying, 
"You shall have this instruction, or you shall have none" 
-deciding the number of schools to be established, t1)(.' 
kind of instruction to be afforded in thenl, thp lnode of 
teaching to be :tdopted, aud the description of books to 
be read. I am for no interference on the piut of :Iny 
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authority whatever, but for leaving all parties uncon,.. 
trolled and ungoverned. I would have no rules laid down 
either by Law 01' by Boards, or by the joint operation 
of J.Jawand Boards together. Neither would I have 
the Executive Goverl1tllent or the Legislature prescrib- 
ing a course of instruction, and teaching tbe people ac- 
cording to their own model. I will presently shew how 
these great principles may be so modified as to obtain 
the object which we seek-the better Education of the 
})eople-\vithout the breach of the principle itself. In 
like n1anner I think that no government should appoint 
masters-that no government ought to be intrusted 
,vith the power of naming those from whom the public 
at large are to receive the benefit of secular instruction; 
for if anyone were to give Ine the right of naming the 
teacher, without superintendence or control as to the 
fitness of the }1erSOn a.ppointed, I should not much 
trouble myself to obtain the po\ver of prescribing the 
course of instruction; since whatever course might be 
fixed upon, I should feel confident that it would be as 
lnuch moulded by the teacher as if an Act of ParIia- 
Inent, or a Board, ,vere to say ,vhat course should be 
taken; both the one. and the other are unfit for the 
task, and even if fit, would be the Inost inlproper par- 
ties to say what books shall be read, what subjects 
shall be taught, what shall be the order or pIau of edu- 
cation, or \vhat person shall teach. 
Although I aln stating, Illost strongly and distinctly, 
that there should be no compulsory authority exercised 
by the State, upon the question of whether or not (
hil- 
dren shall be taught at all, or if taught, in what Inan- 
ner, in what things, and by \VhOlTI they shall be in- 
structed ; although this is the principle upon which 
my plan is founded from beginning to end, and which 
I hold to be the corner-stone of any system of l
òuca- 
tiol1 fit for a civilized communit.y: yet I am, at the 
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same time, disposed to add, upon all these points,-not 
that an exception or modification can be admitted, far 
froIn it,-but that concurrent principles lllay be adopted 
which sllall reconcile all difficulties, and enable me to 
gain the benefit without incurring the loss or the mis- 
chief. Thus, though decidedly against compulsion,- 
against forcing parents to Educate their children,-I 
am disposed to say,-not only that I am equally against 
holding out inducements or encouragemellt to them to 
neglect the Education of their children ;-because it is 
a duty on their part to have them instructed, and the 
breach of that duty is, in one sense, a moral offence 
(an offence, ho"vever, ,vhich ought 110t to be visited by 
the Ia,v, as the obligation is imperfect) ; but I further 
think it necessary, if you can, without any vîolation. of 
principle,-that is, without undue interference,-with- 
out infringing on the liberty of the subject,-without 
committing any violation of his rights,-to hold out an 
incentive, and to give facilities of every sort to enable 
the parent to discharge his duty, and to prevent him
 
by all proper means, from neglecting it. If such a 
course as this were pursued, then ,vould I say,ve have 
gained a benefit without incurring a risk. Accordingly, 
first of all, these inducements and facilities should con- 
sist in making Education cheap, good, and easily ac- 
quired: but I go further. 
I have no hesitation in saying, that the proposal for 
amending the la,v, in one or two important points, with 
a view to promote Education, bas found favour in Iny 
sight. Such amendnlents form no part of my plan; 
but, it has been often said, with a view to afford an 
indirect encouragement to Education, why not extend 
that provision of the Statute of Frauds, "vhich prevents 
certain contracts from being valid unless they are in 
writing? My Noble and Learned Friend* reminds me 
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that this is already the law in other countries; I believe 
. 
that it is so in France. It has been also said, that 
society in this country is no\v in a very fitting state for 
the application of such a provision under that intention. 
I confess I have no great objection to it. There are 
occasions when, ,vithout interfering with the fights of 
the subject, or the principles of a free State in the 
adn1Ìnistration of the donlestic affairs of the people, 
being absolutely certain that our plan is correct-and 
that we are IJerfectly justifiable, in wishing the people 
to do sonlething lnanifestly for their o,vn benefit, we 
may safely add to the encouragement held out to them 
by the nature of the thing, something of pressure, in 
case they refuse to a vail themselves of such encourage- 
ment. I remen1ber an illustration on this point, ,vhich 
has been employed in the discussion of a question of 
political economy, often broached, namely, ho\v far a 
Government is justified in interfering \vith the industry 
of the people, in point of policy. The illustration to 
which I allude, is drawn frolTI the history of Russia 
under Peter the Great. Although the country abounded 
with timber, the people had not at that time acquired 
the use of the saw; and though the staple conlmodity 
was deal, yet the houses were 1110st rudely fashioned, and 
a great waste ensued, because the worknlen used no in- 
strument for the conversion of the timber into planks 
but the hatchet. ] t appeared to the Governnlcnt- 
indeed, it was alnlost as self-evident to them, as it is to 
us that it is the duty of parents to Educate their chil- 
dren-it appeared to Peter the Great-and if he never 
had done a worse action, he "Tould have well earned 
the appellation which has been given to him-so clearly 
\Vrollg, and so prejudicial to his subjects, to use the 
hatchet instead of the saw, that he comn1anded then} 
to substitute the latter for the former instrlullent. A 
discouraging duty laid upon deals cut otherwise than 
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\vith the sa\v, ulight, it was thought, have the effect of 
accelerating the use of that tool. A tax was accordingly 
imposed, and the first year it produced a gl'eat return 
to the Russian exchequer; but the next year there 
was scarcely a ruble received; for deals had ceased to 
be cut otherwise than ,,'ith the saw. Just so, in the 
presen t case we may Ï1npose such disad van tages on 
those who are not possessed of Education, as to have 
the effect of removing obstructions, and doing away 
\vith any unwillingness on the part of the poor, to 
receive its blessings. Now, if I thought the people of 
tllis country had come to a universal understanding 
of then1selves,-that they all felt the use of Education, 
,IS \vell as the duty of imparting it to their offspring,- 
then I should be disposed to listen to the proposition, 
not certainly of compulsion even by an impost, but that 
some disadvantage, or some disqualification, should be 
thro\vn upon the uneducated; while, on the other hand, 
80me such advantage should be given to the educated 
as must constitute a distinct and tangible preference in 
their favour, and thus accelerate the object we all have 
111 VIew. 
With regard to the kind of Education, I certainly 
should wish to see some improvement, so that instruc- 
tion lnay not merely be brought home to every man's 
door by cheap Inercantile schools, of which the poor 
may reap the advantage, but that schoolmasters may 
be prepared to perform, well and sufficiently, the im- 
portant duties of their office. 1 think we should inter- 
fere as little as possible, beyond affording facilities: 
\ve ought not to force, but to hclp ; not to control, but 
to co-operate. 
I proceed to those lu'il1ciples \vhich are more parti- 
cularly applica1Jle to this country; in other \vords, to 
consider ho\v far the nlore general principles I have 

tHt{'d a.re applicahle to the circumstances of En
land. 
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'fhe vast l1ulnber of schools is one cirCu1l1stallce to 
be taken into consideration. 'I'here are somewhere 
about 50,000 established throughout this country, 
39,000 or 40,000 of which are ullendowed, and sup- 
ported by the exertions and suhscriptions of private 
individuals; the remainder are endowed. Now, I am 
by no means disposed to agree ill the opinion, that 
all children taught at these un endowed schools ought 
to be considered charity children. 'I'he .large propor- 
tion of them are not, in any sense, charity children. 
1 have the greatest respect for those who maintain 
Sunday schools; I look upon thell1 as having done 
great service to the cóuntry; but, at the saIne tÎ1ne, 
the Education afforded by theIl1 lnust of necessity 
be very limited and in1perfect, at least to those who 
attend no others; but I speak now of the unendowed 
day-schools, and how many of the children attending 
those schools are in a situation to be called charity 
scholars ? Not one-half. Many years ago there Inight 
have been one-half, but even then the endowed schools 
were included. In the year 1820, about 600,000 wa
 
the nunlber of children who attended all the schools, 
endowed and unendowed; and of that number but 
300,000 were free scholars, while the other 300,000 
paid. Look, then, at the increased number of day- 
schools, and compare those who pay with those who are 
gratuitously educated. I find that about 1,120,000 
children attend those day-schools, and that out of that 
number less than 390,000 are gratuitous, while 730,000 
-nearly double-l}ay for their education. 
1"hese are facts ,vhich have been hitherto much 
overlooked and underrated, in Iny opinion, by Inany 
individuals, who, in slleaking on the subject, have said 
that a system of Education given in the ,vay of charity 
is pregnant with evi1,-that it goes to lower the charac- 
ter of the ehilòren. a.nd to constitute H kind of feli1tion 
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between one class of society and another which should 
by an lneans be avoided, as tendÎ11g to create an un- 
wholesome state of things in that society; that it is 
not merely good offices on ene hand and gratitude on 
the other, but good offices COIn bined vvith a patronising 
spirit, and an assumption of charity ,vhich is not alto- 
gether consistent with the independence of character 
so greatly to be fostered; that the receiving of those 
benefits can hardly but be attended with feelings of 
subordination, not to say degradation,-with feelings 
which lo\ver the individuals who receive them, and give 
them a notion that they are 110t independent, but that, 
being the victims of poverty, they are therefore objects 
of charity. . Now, no one would go fm"ther, and I 
will say no one has gone further, than I, in depreca- 
ting the extension more than is absolutely necessary 
of such a system, and in ,vishing to see it superseded 
by one which will make that matter of right \vhat 
is too often considered matter of favour. But to say 
that all those are charity schools merely because they 
are supported by subscriptions, and by the personal 
efforts, ,vhich are more valuable still, of public-spirited 
individuals; to say that all the children ,vho, by the exer- 
tions of those individuals, are enabled to }'eceive instruc- 
tion, are charity children, as if they ,vere taught in 
workhouse schools, is stating what no one ,vho 11ad 
minutely exalnined the real state of things would ever 
ha ve ventured to assert. 
Another fact ,vhich makes it impossible that a gene- 
ral system of Education can be established. without 
regard to local circumstances, and the peculiarity of 
different situations, is, that whereas a system might 
,york well in one kind of place, it would be found 
totally inapplicable in another. SUIJpose, for instance, 
we were inclined to adopt the course pursued by the 
Scottish Par1iament previous to the Revolution of 
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168S, which has been often since recolnmended in 
the English Parlialuent, namely, the Parish School 
system. '-rhe first ans\ver to the proposal of estabIish- 
il?g by la,v a school in each parish is, that there is per- 
haps half a dozen schools in each parish already; and 
that to add one more, ,vithout considering the circum- 
stances of any given parish, would be a very preposterous 
proceeding, giving a school very probably where it is 
not required, \vhile only one school is given to other 
parishes that stand in need of a dozen. That system 
"vas adopted in Scotland \vhcn there ,vas hardly a 
school in the country, and trade and nlanufacture being 
in their infancy, there existed very little difference be- 
tween to,vn and country parishes; but, in the present 
state of our towns and parishes, it ,vould be absolutely 
and entirely inapplicable. A system that might be 
good for a commercial, n1Îght not be good for a Inanu- 
facturing town. If apIJlicable to a town parish, it might 
not be suited to a rural parish. If fit for one parish, it 
might be quite unfit for another, differing, perhaps, in 
every respect, as to all the circunlstances of its inha- 
bitants. 'Vhatever system you establish sholùd be so 
formed as to be capable of extension, contraction, or 
modification, according to the great variety of circum- 
stances which are found to exist in various parts of the 
country, in different towns, and even in different vil- 
lages. 
Then, with regard to the question of funds. In 
some parts of the country, these exist in superabun- 
dance; in others, there is a certain portion of endow- 
ment ; and in others, again, there are no funds at all. 
Last of all, looking to the state of the country as 
regards religion, it would be quite impossible, still more 
strongly perhaps on this account than any other, to in- 
troduce a system which is not of an adaptable and a 
variable nature. There are, in all parts of the coun- 
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try, members of the establislnnent 
 in sonle, however, 
a considerable portion of the inhabitants do 110t belong 
to the Established Church, but are composed of Dis- 
senters from it. In other places there are no Dissen- 
ters. In some there are hardly any others. 
Such, then, is the state of the country as regards Edu- 
cation. 1\'1 uch is already done by the schools at present 
in existence, by the funds provided for supporting thenl. 
and the assistance derived from the endowments on the 
one hand, and the paynlents Inade of the children on 
the other. In introducing any new 111eaSnre, great 
care should be tal{cn not to do any thing that nlay 
lessen the efforts which are laudably Inade by private 
individuals in support of these schools, or in any TIlan- 
ner, to take away their funds; but rather to assist in 
furthering those efforts and contributing to\vards those 
funds, than to supplant thenl hy any other provision. 
It has always appeared to lne that it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that the system adopted should adapt itself to 
those peculiarities, so as not to interfere ,vith the exer- 
tions of individuals already 111ade and stilllllaking, but 
rather should encourage and stinl1.date those exertions. 
Again, it should be kept in view, that it is not 
l11erely t11e llleans of instruction ,vhich are defcctive,- 
not merely tllat the schools arc too fe,v, nunlerous aH 
they are, or that the children are too fe\v, coml1ared 
\vith the population, nUlnerous as tlley are also,-for 
they al1l0unt, bet\Veell the endowed and unelldo\ved 
day-schools in El1gland and 'Vales, to 1,270,000,- 
hut the quality of the Il1structiol1 is llluch more defec- 
tive tllall its alnount. l\fany of those schools are caIIe(l 
such by conrtesy,-al1d by the extension of courtesy, 
\ve suppose that they give instruction to children,- 
though Inany of thClTI should he no more called schools, 
if hy that- is meant places for the extension of kno\v- 
ledge; and the teachers of thell1 no more deserve their 
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name, if by teaching is understood that which enables 
the pupil to learn,-that which leaves him better than 
it found hhn,-that which adds to the knowledge he 
possessed on entering the school-than anyone thing 
can deserve to be called by a nanle by which any other 
thing, ho\vever different, is known. I do not think this 
is the universal state of the schools, very far frot11 it" 
l\Iany of thenl afford a very admirable exaulple. I admit 
that many of the National schools, and Inany òf the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Society's estabJishments, may justly lay 
claim to the title of schools, and that the system pur- 
sued there may, without flattery, be deemed a systeln 
of teaching; but I ,vill say, that a very large number, 
-nay, I firnlly believe that by 11luch the greater part of 
the 40,000 unendowed day-schools afford to the youth 
of England an Education which is exceedingly imper- 
fect indeed. Upon this matter I cannot, of course, 
enter no\v into details; but I feel convinced that I do 
not at all overstate Iny position, when I assert that at 
least one-fourth (J aln confident above one-fifth) of those 
schools are in such a state of indiscilliine and utter want 
of accomlnodation, and, \vith respect to the learning 
and capacity of those who asstUl1e to conduct thenl, so 
totally unprovided, that, except by courtesy,-nay, ex- 
cept in the language of gross flattery,-they cannot be 
characterized otherwise than as I11erely pretcnded and 
counterfeit schools. 
This is a state of things \vhich ,ve are beyond aU 
doubt bound immediately to remedy; and the Rig}lt 
Reverend Prelate has most justly observed, that no one 
course can more safely or beneficially be applied to the 
imprOVelTIent of those establishnlellts, t11all that of bet- 
tering the condition and improving the Education of 
the persons to whom the task of Educating others is 
intrusted; in short, furnishing an alnple supply of \\-eU 
taught ana sufficien tly renlunerated schooln18sters. It 
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is out of the question to suppose that a voluntary sys- 
tem of taxation will ever effectuate this Ï1nportant pur- 
pose; for what security have we, I beg leave to ask, 
for that voluntary imposition of the necessary rates in 
those parts of the country where Education is most 
wanted-I mean in many of our great cities and large 
manufacturing towns? It is there that the number of 
schools is Inost defective, and that the kind of teach- 
ing is also the most lamentably deficient. In son1e 
of the great towns of the north, and in the D1etropolis 
itself: where it is most wanted of all, people are not to 
be found who can afford to give their labour, or if they 
have the time, ,vith purses to afford the means for suit- 
ably Educating the poor. Yet these are indisputably 
the places where Education is most wanted, and for 
which it is the incumbent duty of the Legislature to 
provide it. 
With a view, then, to all these circumstances, I 
would proceed to offer lllY suggestions to your Lord- 
ships' notice. First of all, it seems to be adn1Ïtted on 
all hands that, whether we are to go further in the way 
of lnaking grants of money or not, at any rate a Public 
Department is essentially necessary-called abroad the 
Department of Public Instruction, but which we should 
call the Education Department. This establishment 
is absolutely necessary, if it were only to superintend 
and provide for the judicious and systematic applica- 
tion of those funds which are occasionaIJy set apart for 
purposes of Education. Accordingly, the plan which 
I propose consists, in the first place, in the establishing 
of such a Board. My object now, is to call your Lord- 
ships' attention to the duties which that Education 
Board will have to discharge. This forms the subject 
of the first Bill which I intend to submit to your Lord- 
ships. 
With respect to those duties relating to the super- 
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intendence and adnlinistratioll of Chnrity funds, to the 
relnedies for breach of trust, to the hettf\r and proper 
application of the funds for the purposes of Education, 
they are all Inatters of arrangelnent to be considered 
hy thell1Selves, and 'ìVhich will exclusively forin the sub- 
ject of tl1e Becond Bill. This division of the matter 
into two Bills is adolJted for various good reasons. 
'fhere are 111al1Y persons who feel a difficulty 'with 
reslJect to the distribution of the charitable funds: 
but as to the part which is devoted to Education, 
I believe no difference of opinion exists. rrhat is 
lny reason, therefore, for separating the subject. It 
cannot, perhaps, be ultimately separated, because such 
a Board cannot properly discharge its duty \vithout ha- 
ving some control over the apIJlication of the Charity 
funds. ''The Board, as originally proposed by me, was 
to consist of three paid cOlnnlissioners, not removable 
unless by address to the Crown frOlTI both Houses 
o( Parliament. To these were added three lVIinisters 
of State and the Speaker of the House of Commons 
 
but in the pIau I now propose I have omitted the 
Speaker, and I have also omitted one of the Minis- 
ters, so as to make the board consist of two l\Iinisters 
and three life members. I t is almost needless to state 
why I have made this change. Many persons ,vere 
of opinion that the Speaker could have no time to 
devote to this subject; and it being avowedly my in- 
tention that the Speaker should only interfere in cases 
of an extraordinary nature, ,vhere his experience and 
authority would be required, I thought, upon the ,vhole, 
that it nÚght be proper to OlTIit the Speaker altogether. 
Then, \vith respect to the omission of one of the 
IVlinisters, many persons were of opinion that it would 
be as ".ell to have but t\VO, which \vould at the same 
time avoid the inconvenieilce of having an even num- 
her of l\femhers constituting the Board. Accordingly, . 
''''01.. III. T 
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two l\finisters onl yare retained. I t is necessary that 
there should be son1e members of the Government on 
the Board, because there are many things in which the 
concurrence of the Government will be required. If I 
am asked \vhat those things are ,vhich render it neces- 
sary to have its constant interposition, my answer is, 
that under the proposed system there ,"ill be grants of 
money, and there ,viII be the administration of those 
funds; and it is ,yelJ known that you cannot intrust 
the task of distributing money to any Board of Com- 
Inissioners with the saIne degree of confidence ,vhich 
would be felt, \vere the distribution made with the con- 
currence of a l\Iinister of the Crown, whom both the 
country and the Parliament ,villlook to as responsible. 
By the arrangement which I contemplate, the l\finis- 
ter of the Crown ,viII not be the person to appoint the 
school-inspectors and other officers of the Board. But 
these appointments will be made by irremovable life 
Commissioners, so as to prevent the abuse of this na- 
tronage for political purposes. Of course I here speak 
of Ministers in the abstract; and, \vhen I make pro- 
vision against the possibility of l\finisterial jobbing, I 
do so 011 the principle- that \ve are to legislate upon ge- 
neral views. 
The first object of the proposed Board's labours will 
be to Distribute the Grants \vhich from tÎ1ne to tÌ1ne 
,viII be l11ade available, and dispose of those other funds 
,vhich either exist at present, or may hereafter be pla.ced 
at their "disposal. In the 11ext 'place, they \vill have 
the power, but \vith the concurrence of tl1e respective 
local interests, of Founding Schools where they do not 
exist, or of improving them ,vhere already established. 
The great and leading principle of tIle Bill is a con- 
currence, in every instance, of the local authorities- 
that is to say, of the people among whom these Schools 
. are to be planted, extended, or improved-with the 
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Ventral Body, before any change ,vhatever can take 
place. 
\Vhile I thus obtain, on the one band, a security 
against too g
eat an interference upon the part of Go- 
vernment, and against the abuses ,vhich may arise 
therefroJn, providing, at the same titTIe, for a sufficient 
care of the Education of the country by the Govern- 
ment; on the other hal1d
 I provide a security against 
local abuses, against neglect or carelessness on tbe part 
of the local authorities, and against their obtaining for 
un,vorthy purposès the possession of funds which they 
ought 110t to have
 or raising funds anlongst thelllselves 
which they should 110t be permitted to raise. I thus take 
security against both the Local and Central authorities, 
by requiring, in every instance, the joint concurrence 
of both the one ..and the other. Your Lordships ,viII 
presently perceive how the Bill is calculated to work 
out these objects, and provide this security. 'fhe 
country, for the purposes of this measure, may be con- 
sidered to be divided into two distinct classes; one, the 
municipal corporations, whose local affairs are conl- 
mitted to town-councils representing the people; the 
other, into those districts of the country lying beyond 
the bounds of any municipal corporation, ,vhere the 
people have no Councils, nor any body in WhOlTI the 
functions exercised by their representatives in corporate 
towns are vested; in short, ,vhere, in my apprehension, 
there is not at present existing any competent, safe, 
and trust-worthy body, to discharge those duties which 
are performed by corporations. 
Now, supposing both the one and the other of this 
description of })ersons to desiderate the application of 
the provisions of the' Bill I wish to introduce, it be- 
comes inculnbent on me to shew in \vhat manner those 
provisions will be applied and will ,york. Suppose, in 
any town or parish, there is a great deficiency found. 
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in the means of instruction-it Inay either l)c that 
there is no scIlool, or that there are too fe\v schools; 
or it may be that those already existing are of a 
bad description, and ill provided ,vit
 teachers; or 
it may be that two or more of these defects, or all 
of them joined together (\vhich I am afraid is too 
often tIle case) prevail. I mITIediately, and of course, 
an attelnpt win be nlade, when the Bin COlnes into 
operation, to relTIedy such defects by providing a suf- 
ficient supply, or a better kind of education-by ex- 
tending the nun1ber of schools, or in1proving those 
that exist. But the tOWll- council of the p]ace can 
do nothing of itself. It must make its application to 
the Education department. It Inust lay a plan before 
the Board-an estimate .of \vhat is required, a state- 
Inent of tlie kind of scIlo01 necessary in, the different 
branches of education to be taught, the Inode of teach- 
ing best adapted to the local circumstances, and a state- 
ment of the proposed Rules and Regulations for the 
management of the -school, for the choice of the teachers, 
for the discipline, for the visitation and inspection of 
the schools, and for the relations bet,veen the school
 
and the patrons. All these rules must, by the to\V11- 
council, or the ne,v ]ocal authorities in the country (of 
which I shall afterwards speak), be prepared and laid 
hefore the Board, with the reasons for requiring a sanc- 
tion to their proposals. If the Board, on listening to the 
reasons, are convinced-on examining the plan, approve 
of it-and, on scrutinizing the estilnates, have 119 ob- 
jection to them-if, above alJ, and first of an, after ex- 
amining accurately the Rules and Regulations of the 
schools either proposed to be established, or pro})osetl 
to be extended, or proposed to be Ì1nproved, the 
Board approve of them-then, and not tin theIl, it 
lTIay give its sanction to further proceedings. [t Inay 
..then say to the local authorities-" "r c see you re- 
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quire so llluch Inoney to be advanced out of the Par- 
liamentary grant. Furnish a certain proportion ac- 
cording to the rules which we have laid down, and you 
shall have the sum required." It is unpleasant to in- 
terrupt one's self in a statement, but the Right Reverend 
Prelate * has made an ob
ervatiol1 which justifies me 
in stepping aside for a monlent from the course I was 
pursuIng. 
'fhe system hitherto adopted in giving assistance 
frOlTI the parlialnentary grants, is exceedingly imperfect. 
'rhe rule laid down by the Treasury is, that, as often 
as any application is n)ade from any quarter for such 
assistance, it shall ouly be given after a certain prop or- 
tion,-olle-half, I believe,-of the sum required, is un- 
dertaken to be raised by the parties making the appli- 
cation. This rule was represented as holding the 
balance quite even between the -British and Foreign 
Society and the National Society. I myself at first 
thought it \vas so; and, during the first year, it was 
perfectly just, for the same number of applications 
were lnade froin our So
iety and from the National 
School Society. 'Vhen I say "our," it is because I 
happen to be a uiember of the British and Foreign 
School Society, having presided at its first meeting 
thirty years ago. In the beginning, then, it seelned 
that both 
ocieties were on au equal footing \vith re- 
gard to the advances lnade from the parlialnel1tary 
grants. But this was confined to the first year. 'fhe 
British and Foreign Society, and those classes whom 
it represents, actually exhausted their funds during 
that year ; they were therefore unable to make a pro- 
portionate advance in subsequent years; so that, next 
year, up\varùs of t\vo-thirds or three-fourths, or even 
four-fifths of the })arlianlcntary grant, \\ent to the Na- 
tional Society; and necessarily so, because that 
ociety 
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and its friends being richer, Were able to make the re- 
quired proportional advances. 
I t did })ot, however, at all follow, that because appli- 
cations \vere not made from any given place, and by the 
dissenting classes, therefore there did not exist an equal 
want of assistance there, and among them. I could name 
places where aid from the parliamentary grant is most 
pressingly \vanted, and yet there are no means of raising 
t,venty shillings towards the fund. It is, therefore, illlpe- 
rative upon the Treasury to alter their present systeln. 
'rheymust have a pIau capable of contraction and expan- 
sion, of variation and adaptation. ".1'0 require a particu- 
lar place to furnish t,vo-thirds or three-fourths of the 
proIJortion of the sum \yanted, may be, in some cases, 
asking too little, and in others, to require even a much 
less proportion of the money Inay be asking too much, 
\vhile to require ,vhat is exactly right may probably 
occur only once in five hundred cases. The conse- 
quence is, that the money granted by Parlia.ment is 
exl1austed, and yet that Education is wanted in mauy 
places. For aught I know, the mere Educating 
and 'Training of 'Teachers may be alone sufficient to 
exhaust the parliamentary grants; or, it ll1ay be, that 
the parliamentary grants should never be applied, ex- 
cept in those very rare instances ,vhere no fund can 
be got by rate 10cally, nor by private assistance locally. 
In all other cases, I apprehend, a School Rate may safe- 
ly, and ought justly, and 'Nill beneficially, be directed 
under the sanction of the Board, ,vith the concurrence 
of the local authorities. The people of such places can- 
not complain of the ne\v or improved Schools, because 
they have consented to them by their representatives; 
they cannot complain of their burden, because they 
have asked it by their representatives. They, and they 
alone, are to originate the plan. Unless they desire it, 
they nre not to h{' rated; unless they can for the tax, 
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the Bill gives no authority to in1pose any whatever upon 
them. So much for the liberty which the Bill affords 
to what may be called thé Voluntary Principle, in the 
proper sense of the ,vord, upon the spot. But, then, 
on the other hand, that the people should not at their 
o,vn will and
 pleasure have the power of rating them- 
selves without the authority of the Central Body, I 
take to be perfectly clear also; because it does so hap- 
pen, that even representatives, chosen by the ra.te-lJay- 
ers at large, are sometimes disposed to incur expenses 
which their constituents, if left to then1selves, would 
not have allowed. Therefore, it is not at all superflu- 
ous to interpose a protection against the possibility of 
such an abuse. Accordingly, the Joint Consent of the 
Local authority of the district, and the Central depart- 
ment, is required, before any rate can be made. Observe 
now, my Lords, how the Bill will work with respect to 
these regulations, and how its provisions will prevent 
olJpression and abuse. - , 
Suppose a Local Body were to propound to the Board, 
with an estimate and statement of the vvant of Educa- 
tion in their district, a set of rules extremely injudi- 
cious-a set of rules to which the Legislature and the 
country ought not to afford its sanction; suppose there 
should be any intolerance in the case; suppose, for in- 
stance, the majority of the to\vn-council should be dis- 
posed to oppress the n1inority; suppose that the Dis- 
senters should have obtained a great preponderance in 
that body, and should propose that no clergyman of 
the Established Church-(I am sure that such a case is 
not in the least likely to happen, but I put it mere- 
ly as an illustration)-suppose that the Dissenters, 
having autilority in that body, were tò propose that 
no minister of the Establish.ed Church should ever be 
a teacher in their school, it would then be fo; the 
Board to say-constituted as it ,vouid be, first, by the 
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three irreulovable conlluissiollers, aud the}) by the two 
responsible 1l1Ìnisters of the Cro\vn-\tvhether the school 
applied for should be established under their authority, 
and under the powers and provisions of this Bill, frotH 
being a Illaster of which, one of the school rules }Josi- 
tively and in1perative]y excludes any minister of the 
Established Church. 
I ,vil1 suppose another case, which, I hope, llay
 
,vhich I aln quite sure, is as little likely to hapllell as 
the last I have been putting; but suppose there shall 
be any to"'n-council where, instead of the Dissenters 
having obtained a Inajority, the Churclnnen have got 
it, and that they shall be lllinded to propose as one of 
. their rules, that no Dissenter or any other than a 11leln- 
ber of the Church of England shall ever be master of 
the school. 'The Board would then have the }Jower to 
say to the town-council, "I t is utterly Î1npossibJe \ve 
can consent to this. It \vonld be oppressive to the 
Dissenters; intolerable to all who are not Inelnbers of 
the Church; not creditable to the Church itseIf,-llay, 
it ,vould be injurious to the Church; therefore, as 
friends of the Establishment, and friends of toleration, 
it is our bounden duty to refuse our sanction to a 
school, one of whose rules is of an exclusive and in- 
tolerant description." 'Vhy then, it lnay be asked, 
what would be the consequence? rrhe Inajority of the 
representatives of the rate-payers Inight say, "'V c 
have required to have schools established, and because 
one of our rules is, that no Dissf\I1 ter chall be a teacher 
in theIn, \ve are refused assistance. Is it not hard that 
if \ve choose, as a majority, not to adlnit a Dissenter to 
be 3 tcacher, V{C should be deprived of any assistance 
t 
ii'OIU the IJarlialnentary grant, and not even .suflered 
to rate ourselves?" 'ro \vhich 1 would Inake ans\ver 
thus. "I t is all very \vell for you, ,vho happen to be 
it majority, that there should exist such a rule. hut 
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there happens to be a n1Ïllority as ,veIl as a n1ajority, 
and I feel it my duty to interpose the shield of the 
Board of Education to protect that Ininority, so as to 
}}revent the lllajority irOlll acting intolerantly towards 
theln, and froln excluding thelll and their children from 
those very schools to the support of which you, the 
nlajority, require the Board to give you authority to 
levy a rate upon that minority." \Vell, then, what 
ÌJappens? 'fhe Board refuses to give the council autho- 
rity to levy a rate. Ffhey Illust be left without a rate, 
and the. parish Inust be left as it 110\V is, and no school 
can be established upon this principle. Those \"ho wish 
to subscribe to a school of their 0'''11, where the rule 
shall be that no Churchman, or that no l)issel1ter, as 
it Iuay happen, shan be the master of the school, may 
do so according to the Voluntary P.rinciple out of their 
own uloney; but they shall have no portion of a grant 
fronl Parlialnent; they shall have no po\ver to levy a 
rate for an unjust, unequal, and intolerant purpose. In 
all these cases, lnatters would be left as they no,v are. 
I believe that such cases would be very rare, and that 
they are much more likely to arise in argument than to 
occur in practice. Your Lordships ,,,iB, therefore, per- 
ceive that compulsion being excluded, that intolerance 
being excluded, that the joint operation of the Board 
and the Local authorities beil1g required, and the COll- 
trol of the Board being only allowed where necessary, 
and where safe as well as advantageous-it may be 
truly said, that the V olul1tary Principle, as far as it can 
be applied, win, according to the disposition and desires 
of each place, be exercised in applying the po\yers of 
this Bin for the improvelnent of the school, and the 
adoption of just and tolerau t 11leaSu.res. 
ßut I shall he asked, as I have been once or twit'c 
asked by one for \VhOnl I have the greatest possible 
regard-I Jneall a nobl(' friend in the other f-Ioust., 
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of Parliament-why, when stating that additional 
means will be rendered ne"cessary to carry this lJlea- 
sure into effect in many places where there a.re no 
municipal corporations, I do not take the machinery 
that is at present existing, instead of introducing new 
machinery ? You have, it is said, the machinery of the 
New Poor Law; you have the Boards of Guardians al- 
ready formed; and Unions are likely to be erected in 
all those parts of the country \vhere they do not at pre: 
sent exist. The Poor Law Bill, I am told, will sooner 
or later extend over the whole kingdom; and why not, 
therefore, take advantage of that important nleasnre, 
for the purpose of facilitating the establishment of 
schools under the provisions of this present Bill, in 
places beyond the limits of the municipal corporations? 
I think, my Lords, - I can ans,ver that question 
very satisfactorily, alld shew how utterly it is impos- 
sible, with a vie,v to the well-working of this ne\v mea- 
sure, as well as the right \vorking of the Poor Law Bill 
itself, to make the junction between them. In the 
first place, the Poor Law Commissioners are sufficient- 
ly worked: The Boards of Guardians are sufficiently 
worked already. Indeed, I know of places, wl1ere 
the cOlnplaint is made that they do not attend. But 
I pass that over, for that is really the least of Iny 
objections. We have now to rejoice in the event of 
the Poor Law Bill's entire success in most cases, and 
in all cases of its succeeding better than I ever ex- 
pected it would. Though this is certainly not a very 
popular topic at present, I \vill not conceal from 
your Lordships my thorough belief that the measure 
will, in the end, conciliate-that it is absolutely certain 
of conciliating all classes. But what I value it the 
most for, is the good which it has already done in bet- 
tering the condition of the poor, in elevating the poor 
man's character, in increasing the poor man's comforts, 
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and, above all, in iInparting to his character a higher 
tone of moral feeling, and a greater portion of self-re- 
spect. But my Lords, notwithstanding nlY favour of 
this great measure, and my certain conviction tllat, in 
the end, all men, even those who most strenuously 
oppose and most bitterly denounce it, will be found 
reconciled to it-nay, further, will be found grateful 
for it; yet I cannot disguise from myself: nor conceal 
from your l..ordships, that, in some considerable dis- 
tricts of the country, instead of receiving the favour 
which it Inerits, it has been encountered by a spirit of 
opposition not confined to the Bill itsel
 but extended 
to its authors. In those parts of the country it is still 
\vhat may properly be termed an unpopular measure. 
But because the ne\v Poor Law Bill is, in some re- 
spects, and in some places, unpopular, am I, tlJerefore, 
to extend any part of its unpopularity? its most unjust 
unpopularity, to the measure "Tbich I am now submit- 
ting to your Lordships' consideration? No. A .ge- 
neral system of Education, whether under the Bill I 
now propose, or under any other, cannot possibly be 
established, much less made universal, over the country, 
unless the affection and respect of the people are by all 
possible means conciliated; and it would be one of 
the least pruden t, and least safe courses that could be 
taken, to load this ne\v measure, and through its me- 
dium to load Education generally, with anyone atom, 
however small, of the unpopularity, however unjust, 
which at present, and only at present, attends the other 
Ineasure. 
In like manner, no doubt, certain con troversies, ac- 
companied with great heats alul contentions, ,"Till at 
times arise \vith respect to the administration of the 
new system of Education. The -Central Board may 
differ from the Local authorities-the Local autho- 
rities lnay split amongst themselves-disl}utes no doubt 
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will oftentÏ1nes run high, and frequently, perhaps, upon 
the very question upon which therè is the least real 
ground for difference, and upon which it is Inost desir- 
able that there should be a perfect harmony of feeling 
and unifonnity of conduct. Against such difficulties 
the Bill cannot provide, because they arise out of the 
infirmity of human nature. But they are difficulties 
peculiar to the Education measure, and unconnected 
\vith the Poor La\vs. As then I refuse to load my 

du- 
cation Bill -with any of those matters of controversy 
,,'hich belong to the Poor La\v Bill, so on the other 
hand, I will not load the Poor La\v Bill \vith any of 
the difficulties \vhich are peculiar to the Education 
Bill-which Inay !1rise out of the Education Bill-but 
which cannot by possibility arise out of the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law Bill, unless SOlne injudicious 
union of the t,vo systeills be attempted. It is Iny wish, 
and in the fralning of the Bill it has been my endea- 
vour, to keep the t\VO measures cOlllpletely separate. 
I ,vouId not in an y way confound them. Foreseeing a 
sufficient amount of difficulty in the adnlinistration of 
the one, I arn most anxious not to introduce into it anv 
.; 
of the bitter strife connected .with the other. 
I now come to that part of the Bill which relates 
to the extension of the new system to those places in 
,vhich there are no municipal bodies. For this pur- 
}10SC, keeping still to the Voluntary Principle, whicll 
runs tlll"ough the whole of the plan, I propose, that if 
any parish or to\vnship-for I am no\v speaking of 
places \vhich are beyond the boundaries of Inunicipal 
corporations-chooses to have more schools, or to im- 
prove its present schools, it lnay obtain for itself such 
a body as shall extend to it the provisions of the Bill, 
and enable it to use-the new po,vers created, through 
the IIlutual assent of the IJocal authority and the 
Central Board. 
"'or this pnrpo:-;c it ib provided; that 
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if a given number (five or six for instance) of per- 
sons in the pårish or to\vnship make a requisition to 
the parish officer, the parish officer shall call a meeting 
of all persons wno like to attend such a meeting. 'Vho 
those persons are, I will presently state to your Lord- 
ships. The bulk of them, no doubt, will be the rate- 
payers and o\vners of property in the parish or town- 
ship. '''hen these parties, together \vith those ,vhom 
r shall by and by l11ention, have been summoned and 
assembled at the meeting con\'ened by the parish offi- 
cer, this question is to be propounded to them-" Do 
you choose to ha\Te a School Conlmittee appointed?" 
If the Illajority of them say" No, we do not ,vant it- 
\ve have Education enough," I do not force it upon 
them; I leave them as they were, waiting till the 
general progress of improvenlent has extended to them, 
and Inade them desirous of availing themselves of the 
utmost advantages that an ilnproved system of Educa- 
tion can afford theIne If the majority of the meeting 
do not agree to have a committee, still it may. be said 
amongst them, "\V e aFe the friends of 
Jducation, but 
yet we think there is power enough here among our- 
selves-\ve do not like any thing in the shape of Go- 
vernment interference, even through the medinnl of 
such a Board as this-\ve do not like Boards, and we do 
not like rates-let us remain as we are." ,r ery \yell, 
they may remain as they are; the Bill ,viII not apply 
to them; they lnay continue in the course which they 
deem best, or which is the most agreeable to them. 
But it on the other hand, the majority say, " 'Ve want 
schools, or, the schools which now exist want steadier 
friends to support them-it is not right that we should 
allow our Education to rest upon such precarious 
grounds-we want a better system of instruction, and 
more money for that purpose" -then, if they choose, 
they may appoint a 
chool ComnlÎttee'l ,,,hich is to be 
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composed of rate-payers; and the members of the com- 
Inittee so appointed will have the po'wer of levying a 
Rate for school purposes upon the parish. The Bill 
next provides for the manner in which this committee 
is to act, nnd defines ,vith much exactitude the lin1it to 
be imposed upon the authority of the Board on the one 
hand, and of the School COIDlnittee on the other. 
From the statement I have just made, your Lord- 
ships ,viII perceive that what the Town Council are 
with reslJect to Education in Corporate To,vns, the 
School Committee ,viII be in places which have no cor- 
porations; and, further, that, by the institution of the 
School Committees, the system, according to the prin- 
ciple I have already described, will be made quite uni- 
versal thronghout the vvhole of the country. 
And now the question arises, Ho,v is the constitu- 
ency to be formed ,vhich is to choose the School Com- 
mittee? \Vho are to be the Voters at the district 
meeting ,vhich chooses the School Con1mittee ?-I be- 
seech such of your LOl.dships. as honour me with your 
attention upon this irnportant question, not to be 
staggered with the proposition for the Qualification of 
Voters, ,vhich I am about to explain; because I begin 
by stating that it is entirely new, and therefore I know 
is not likely to find favour in the eyes of some of those 
wholn I address. It may also be objected to by those 
who are against increasing the weight of the people 
in their elective capacity. Furthermore, I adlnit that 
after it has been once adopted in this lneasure, it may 
be extended to other kinds of election ;-and I am sure 
candour can go no further than I am now going. I 
am raising against myself that which I feel to be the 
most powerful argulnent that can be employed against 
my proposition, and running the risk of alarming such 
of your Lordships as are generally favourable to the Bil], 
by admitting the possible perversion to other uses of the 
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principle I propose to introduce-a principle carrying 
w'ith it all the startling effects of perfect novelty, with a 
strong liability to be extended-nay, with a great temp- 
tation to be extended to other uses, which many of your 
Lordships will think a perversion and an abuse of it. 
I adn1Ït that this part of the Bill is liable to all these 
objections; but still, ,vith the feelings which I entertain 
upon the subject, it is utterly impossible that -} can do 
otherwise than incorporate it'in any measure upon the 
subject of Education which it may be my lot to bring 
, before the Legislature. 
Having pointed out the formidable nature of the ob- 
jections which I am quite sure will be urged against me, 
and having also adverted, although I hope only for the 
purpose of warning your Lordships against them, to 
your o\vn feelings, and your o,vn prejudices (if I may 
tak
 leave to use such a term upon such a subject)- 
having \vith that view stated the objections to my prin- 
ciple in their broadest dimensions, and painted my 
project, I really think, in its very worst colours-may 
I be permitted to add, in fairness to myself, and to my 
measure, thàt the principle to which I have thus ad- 
verted, is not so combined ,vith the Bill, as to be inse- 
parable from it, if there should be found to exist an 
invincible repugnance to it ; so that those who approve 
generally of the rest of the measure, but object to that 
one portion of it, will not be under the necessity of 
voting against the whole Bill. That part of the Bill, 
if the objection to it shall prove insuperable, may be 
lopped off and cast away, without injury to the re- 
mainder. If your Lordships please to tear out that 
provision of the Bill with all the disgust, aversion, and 
abhorrence that Inen can entertain towards any propo.. 
sitiol1, you may do so if you please-it does not neces- 
sarilyafFect the rest of the measure. I hope it has 
vigour to survive the operation. My first hope is, that 
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the operation ,viII not be performeò : hut it does not 
foIlo,v that death Inust ensue. Do your Lordships sup- 
pose that it is Universal Suffrage that I propose to in- 
troduce? I think that sOlnething may be said for U l1i- 
versal Ruffrage in an Education Bill. The qualifi- 
ration of those who are alone to levy the tax, requires 
that they shall pay the tax themselves, ,vhich they join 
in levying. I do not propose Universal Eligihility, or 
election without qualification, as regards the constitu- 
tion of the School Committee. Not at alL rrhe School 
COlnmittee is to be composed of persons who pay as 
their neigh bours pay, and who have no right to put 
their hands into their neighbours' pockets, without, at 
the same time, in the saIne proportion, putting their 
hands into their own. So that Universal E;uffrage, if 
app1icable to the Education franchise, that is to say, 
to the franchise for the choice of a School Committee, 
,vhose duties are to be confincd exclusively to the 
nlanagement of school concerns, is not liable to the 
saIne objection in this instance,- as it ,vould be if ap- 
plied to the election of l\Iernbers of Parliament; be- 
cause, the party chosen ha
 the qualification of being 
a rate-payer himsclf, although he may be elected by 
persol1s ,vho, having no property
 pay no rates. 
But, in truth, it is not Universal Suffrage that I anl 
anxious for; I propose a qualification for the franchise 
-a quaJification not only, I am Inuch afraid, infinitely 
restricted in comparison with UnÏ\:ersal Suffrage-not 
only a qualification, I aln sorry to add, that win ex- 
clude a vast portion of my industrious, honest, worthy 
feHo,v-citizcns, in every part of the country-a quali- 
fication that ,vill not only keep out from all èoncern 
and all voice in the affairs of anyone parish or town- 
ship, a vast 111any thousands of those who ,vould in every 
other respect be most fit to take part in the proceed- 
ings of these Schoo] Comlnittees-but a qualification so 
.. 
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restricted, that when I state the nature of it, your Lord- 
slIips will at once perceive how peculiarly appropriate 
it is where lhe question is about choosing a cOlnn1ittee 
for superintending the affairs ?f a School. In a word. 
I propose an Education Qualification. 
The Legislature has given toe right of choosing 
l\lembers of Parliament to persons who possess a 
lO 
household franchise" or a 40s. freehold. I t has also 
given a right to choose town-councillors to persons who 
are rated in any way. Of course Iny object _ is, that all 
those persons who are rated at any alnount whatever, 
shan, in'the first place, enjoy the right of voting for the 
School Comluittee: but then I go farther. I hold that 
there can be no harm, but every kind of benefit possible, 
in extending it in the direction I am about to describe. 
\" e \vant well inforlued l1ersons; we want persons of 
sober and industrious habits-men whom we can safely 
trust-men \vho are not likely to be led a\vay by their 
ignorance, or to be debauched by bribery and corrup- 
tion, to which persons of dissipated habits, and who are 
not respectable in their life and conversation, so often 
yield. I pro11ose, then, to take those men who have 
given a proof that they are of sober habits-that they 
are of industrious lives-that they are friends to Edu- 
cation-that they hav_lllade efforts to Educate thenl- 
selves; men who, to a certain extent, have profited 
by their successful efforts, and have already, to a cer- 
tain extent, become Educated men. 
In the first }Jlace, I may, perhaps, be asked what 
test I have that these men are sufficiently Educated? 
and in the next place, it lllay be inquirei how, when I 
have proved the extent of their Education, I propose to 
unite thelll with the particular locality in which the 
provisions of the Bill are to be put in force ? In reply 
to these questions, I beg to state, that in order to COln- 
bine the voters \vith the locality, I require twelve 
'01.. llI. IT 
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months' residence. I t is provided in the Bill that 110 
person having the remainder of the qualification shall 
be at liberty to use it, unless he has also been resident 
in the parish or township for the full period of twelve 
ll10n ths. 
These, then, are the persons who, independent of 
the rate-payers, will be admitted to the franchise. The 
Board will have tbe power of enrolling, by an act of its 
own, all J\lechanics' Institutions, all Associations for 
Education, all Literary Societies for all classes, and all 
Education Societies for aU classes, under certain restric- 
tions and according to certain rules ; so that all persons 
who have, for a certain time, been members of those 
most useful, most meritorious bodies-all persons who, 
for a certain time, have devoted themselves to the affairs 
of those societies and associations, and thus promotel the 
Education of others or improved their own-all those 
persons, having passed a certain time in such courses, 
shall have a right to vote, each in the parish in ,vhich he 
resides, for the 11lelTI bers of the School (jommittee. I go 
a step fÌ1rther. I propose to extend this privilege to all 
persons, of ,vhatever rank, ,vho have been educated at 
either of the Universities, at the lUlls of (
ourt, at the 
Iuns of Chal1cery, at the Public Schools, or any Schools 
'whatever enrolled and connected ,vith the Board, and of 
all classes of the comu1unity 'whatever, be they high, 
middle, or 1 o ,v- I propose that all these persons, the 
tÏIne they have spent at school being taken as a guaran- 
tee that they are not ignorant, illiterate, ul]educated 
and dissolute rersons, shaH, after a year's residence, be 
adn1itted to tIle right of voting on the school affairs of 
the towll, parish, or district in \vhich a School Commit- 
tee shall be appointed. 
I have thus detailed, boldly, and at once, all the 
points of the Bill upon ,vhich I anticipate the strong- 
est opposition. 'fhc prillcipJc of election which I last 
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eXplained is, I know, the most forn1Îdable. I might 
have omitted it altogether-I might have left the fran- 
chise in country districts and in unincorporated towns 
upon the same footing as that upon which it already 
stands, But as I entertain 110\1\/, and have always enter- 
tained, a very strong opinion in favour of tl1is kiud of en- 
couragement to Education, in favour of this species of in- 
direct-I cannot call it compulsory-furthering of edu- 
cation-as I have always had a very strong opinion of 
the mer
s, the transcendent merits of those industrious 
classes, who, to their immortal honour, struggling with 
every disadvantage-struggling against narrow circum- 
stances and cramped means-struggling against the 
difficulties and the disadvantages that result frolD an 
imperfect Education-struggling against the obstacles 
and impediments presented by those \I\/ho \vould dis- 
courage them in their efforts to improve, frolll a foolish 
and preposterous jealousy of their treading upon their 
O'Vl1 heels; and ,vho, for that cause, would prevent them 
rising in sQciety by the best and lllost lneritorious lad- 
der, IDental superiority-\vho, labouring and struggling 
under all these disadvantages and discouragelDents, still 
occupy the highest place in the estilnation of those \vho 
look at lllan beneath the surface-with the heartfelt 
respect which I have always cherished for those per- 
sons-with the affection and love which I entertain for 
those classes from a long and intimate kno\vledge of 
theIn, and frolll a deep and daily increasing sense of 
their transcendent merit, both of understanding and 
honesty, and I must he permitted to add, of genuine 
independence ;-1 believe I should not haye discharged 
nlY duty, nor have acted fairly towards my own feel- 
ings and IDY principles, nor fairly to,vards the persons 
I have mentioned, nor fairly to\vards this great Ca- 
tholic measure of Education, if I had not in the out- 
set declared and eXplained the nature of the principles 
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I have been desirous of introducing into it, and which 
I anxiously hope will be pennitted to receive the sanc- 
tion of the Legislature. 
I prefer making the statement boldly and at once, 
because I know I should not have been able to press 
the Bill through another stage without the necessity 
of apologizing to your Lordships for having, in the 
first instance, avoided any allusion to so new and so 
important a principle. But I take leave to add, that 
I have never. concealed from your Lordships, for the 
last two or three years, the strong impression which 
prevails, in my mind, of the necessity, as I stated the 
other night, of a material extension of the Elective 
franchise, properly so caned. I speak, now, not of 
the School franchise, but of the Parliamentary fran- 
chise. The ParIialnentary franchise, it is true, has no- 
thing to do ,,,ith the Ineasure I aU1 110'V bringÎ11g for- 
ward, and ought properly, no doubt, to be altogether 
excluded from your consideration upon this occasion. 
I f I advert to it at all it is for the purpose of. retl1inding 
your Lordshil)S of what I stated a few nights ago, and 
\vhich has, else\vhere, been ll10St unaccountably misun- 
derstood. It is said that the idea of :l further extension 
of the suffrage is a ne,v opinion ,vhich I have recently 
taken up-an opinion that I have never advanced be- 
fore. \Vhy, I stated the very same thing in the last 
Session of Parlianlent. I declared, only a few months 
ago, standing in my place in this I-louse, my deliberate 
opinion, that to amend a fe\v of the details of the Re- 
form Bill would 110t be sufficient" but that it would be 
absolutely necessary to extend the right of voting. I 
have got no ne,v light upon the subject, although I be- 
lieve others have.. I hold, no,v, tIle same opinions tJlat 
I held the la.st Session, and \vhich I have just declared, 
or rather repeated. A t the close of the Session, I ex- 
pressly and explicitly stated \vhat lIlY opinions upon 
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this point \vere; in July last, I entered ul}on an ex- 
tensive correspondence to ascertain the proportion of 
persons excluded FroIo voting; and only about six 
weeks ago, I repeated the same opinions again, in a 
letter addressed by me to the people of l\lanchester. 
'fo say, therefore, that I have received anything like a 
new light upon the subject, is a Inere forgetfulness of tbe 
whole facts of the case; and I should not be doing fun 
justice to other persons, nor coronIon justice to n1yself, 
if I did not take this opportunity of alluding to the er- 
roneous statement. But this has no connexion \vith 
the Education Bill, the franchise conferred by \vhich is, 
as I have already explained, a very ample extension of 
the franchise as it is given eitl1er by the Reform Bill or 
the l\lunicipal Corporation Bill. That part of the Bill, 
however, which relates to the franchise is separable from 
the rest. It mixes itself up with none of the other de- 
tails of the measure. It appears to TIle to be a great im- 
prOVell1ent; and I hope and trust the Bill will not pass 
without it: but if any Iuan object to it, unless he be 
aVerse to the rest of the Bill upon other grounds, he 
will have no right to endeavour to defeat the \vhole 
measure on account of any disinclination or aversion 
\vhich he Inay feel for this part of the proposition: it 
can with ease be separated from the remainder. 
I haye 110t Ï11tl"oduccd the vote by Ballot; I do not 
consider that the vote by Ballot would be apI}licable to 
this subject. 1\1 y opinions upon the -extension of the 
Parlialnentary franchise have undergone no change. I 
have stated formerly to your Lordsl1ips, and I now again 
repeat it, that I think the Parlialnentary franchise ought 
to be greatly extended. 1\1 y opinion upon the Ballot 
has undergone SOlne change, and I am not ashamed 1l0r 
afraid to avow it. I stilJ think that the Ballot will 
afford no protection to tlle tenant; I still thillk that it 
will be inefficacious to the protection of the tenant even 
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in towns; but, at the same time, I cannot shut my eyes 
to the 'fearful position in which the working of the 
Bill has placed another class of voters, who deserve 
protection as well as the tenants-I mean the inhabi- 
tants of the towns, the honest tradesmen, who dare to 
vote as their conscience dictates. Therefore it is, that I 
have come to the opinion that the Ballot must be tried, 
unless some other measure can be devised and passed 
for the protection of that valuable class of the com- 
munity. Having come to this opinion with the ut- 
most reluctance-having had all along, for reasons 
which I need not now repeat nor explain, because I 
oftentimes adverted to them in the other House of Par- 
Iialnent-having throughout the whole of my life en- 
tertained a degree of repugnance and aversion for the 
Ballot, which I have never found words sufficiently 
strong to express; nothing but an absolute uncon- 
trollable necessity-nothing but the total want of any 
other remedy-nothing but the despair of finding (after 
so lnany fruitless attempts have been made) even the 
shadow of a protection to the honest and conscientious 
voter, in any other direction, or from any other quarter 
-nothing short of this could have persuaded me to 
overcome lllY great dislike of that measure. The ex- 
perience of the last two or three years, and more IJar- 
ticularly of the last election, compels me, with great 
reluctal1ce
 to become a convert; and I do not hesitate 
to avow my conversion. However, I do not think that 
any necessity exists for introducing the Ballot in School 
elections. Here, I think, the common mode of voting 
\vould be preferable. At all events.. I expect it will 
suc
eed. Whether your Lordships and the other House 
of Parliament shall be of opinion that the Education 
Suffrage shall be adopted to its flùl exent, or with re- 
strictions and modifications, or shall be omitted alto- 
gether
 leaving the rate-payers only to elect the School 
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COllHnittee-in either C
lse I aln quite sure that there 
,viII be no l1ecessity to prescribe any other than the 
ordinary lllotIe of election in the choice of those local 
bodies. 
I have now stated the outline of all the provisions of 
this Ineasure. I am perfectly ready to adlnit that it is 
one of considerable extent, in. Inany respects new, and 
in all respects dealing ,vith interests of the highest Î1n- 
portance. I think that the Inore your Lordships consi- 
der its details, and the principles upon ,vhich it proceeds, 
the more it will be found to deserve the name which J 
last year gave it, nalnely, a measure for the purpose of 
doing all that is wanted for the Education of the people, 
without doing more; of interfering on the part of the 
Legislature and the Government as far as is necessary, 
and no further; a measure for reconciling all individual 
desires and all local interests, and interfering with none; 
sU}Jplanting nobody, suppressing no efforts, and giving 
rise to no vexatious heartburnings or jealousies, but 
simply consulting the improvement of the people, and 
the bettering of their condition, without at all inter- 
fering with their domestic affairs, or endeavouring to 
force those who, to be really improved, ought only to be 
enticed and dra\vn. It is a Bill which reconciles nlany 
apparent inconsistencies, and establishes forIns, aInount- 
ing, in the whole, to one great Universal Systenl of 
Education, as far as anything systenlatic can be applied 
to a country, the diversities of whose local circlunstances 
are so great and various as they are in 

nglal1d. 
If, in bringing forward a measure upon this subject, 
I had overlooked or neglected the great number of 
schools already established, the great amount of Cha- 
ritable Funds applicable to the purposes of Education, 
the unequal distribution of those funds, and the state 
of the country with respect to its religious denolnina- 
tions; if, neglecting all these circufl1stal1ces, I had ut 
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once framed a pIau upon SOUle general, systenlatic, SYln- 
metrical principlc, it would have appeared L"lr lTIOre 
plausible to your J.Jordships, much more beautiful to 
contemplate, much nlore deserving the nalne of a sys- 
telll, much Inore entitled to the useless praise of sym- 
metry and proportion; but when it came to be worked, 
it would have been found applicable }1erfectly to no 
place, repugnant to the feelings, and irreconcilable to 
the interests of lllany places, and in almost all places, 
less advantageous than a measure founded upon the 
principles upon which I have now presented n1Y plan 
to your Lordships' notice. I entreat your attention 
to the subject; I anxiously hope for the support of 
the country, and for the support, above an, of those 
who have been the steady, the zealous, the illdollli- 
table friends of Education for all classes and an sects. 
That there should be any clause in a measure of 
this sort excluding Religious Instruction, no man in his 
sober senses could ever for a moment dream. Tllat 
there should be no exclusion of religious instruction, 
but that, on the contrary, there should be a direct re- 
cognition of it, is my very decided opinion. I certainly 
am one of those who think that the Bill should con- 
tain, in positive and express terms, a provision, that in 
alJ sehooIs founded" extended, or improved under the 
Bill, the Scriptures shall be read. Accordingly, I }lave 
inserted a clause to that effect. ''''hen I say that the 
Scriptures are one of the books which should be read 
in these schools, I of course Ulean that it shou]d not 
be the only book read there; far frol11 it; God forbid! 
-for the sake of religion and of the Bible itscJf, God 
forbid !-but that, as a part of file reading in such 
schools, the Holy Scriptures should be used, with a 
proviso, of course, that any children of Jewish or Ro- 
man Catholic parents, attending such schools-, shan not 
be required to be present when the authorized version 
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is read, unless the parent shall desire it, is lUY clear 
opinion, and I have framed the provision upon it. I 
have no doubt that this is fit and proper to be added 
to the Bill; and I aID certain that it ,viII still all dif- 
ferences upon the subject of a National System of 
Education. 
I have sanguine hopes of the success of this mea- 
sure. If it be ,veIl administered-if Education con- 
tinue popular in this country-if nothing' be done 
to raise the spirit either of political faction, or, above 
all, of religious discord, in the course of the passing of 
the Bill-and if: after it has passed and come into ope- 
ration, those feelin gs shall continue which take their 
rise out of a COIDn1011, and universal, and truly ,vise, as 
well as truly Christian regard for the Righ t Instruction 
of the People- then, I verily believe, that the Legisla- 
ture which has passed the measure, will be acknow- 
ledged in all time to come, as having bestowed the 
greatest blessing that ever la,vgiver conferred upon a 
nation, and all generations of mankind, in all ages, 
pointing to this Parliament, will magnify and venerate 
its name. 
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I RISE, my Lords, to deliver my opinion upon this 
important question, ,vhich has excited, both within the 
doors of Parliament and \vithout, an extraordinary, but 
not disproportionate, degree of interest; and my prin- 
cipal object in addressing you at the present period of 
the debate is, that I lnay, if po
sible, recall your Lord- 
ships to that \vhich is the real question before you. For 
I have observed that, one after another, the noble 
I
ords who have addressed you upon this subject, have 
begun by complaining that Iny 110ble friend who open- 
ed the question, digressed-as those noble persons ,vere 
pleased to say-into matters 110t connected with the 
question; and then they themselves,-the conlplainers 
-\vithout any exception, or at the utmost with the ex- 
ception only of the illustrious Duke and the noble 
Duke, * the Chancellors of the two Universities, romlnit- 
ted, in the course of their addresses, the error of digres- 
sion, which they attributed, most incorrectly, to my noble 
friend. All of tllese noble ].Jol"ds have set then1selves 
to discuss a question which is not before the I-louse, and 
particularly, I \vill say, the most Reverend Prelatet \vho 
last addressed your Lordships, whose argument has been 
logica
, conclusive, full of illustration, aboullding in facts, 
and conveying 111uch information respecting the course 
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of study at the Universities, particularly at Oxford; 
but who, throughout, was arguing an abstract proposi- 
tion or thesis, and not discussing the question actually 
before us,-Whetber the Dissenters shaH be allowed 
to matriculate in the one University, as they are now 
aIlo\ved in the other, and to take Degrees in both. But 
the speculative question, which alone his Grace argued, is 
never likely to come before us-Whether or not it is 
expedient that there should be a disconnection between 
the education and discipline of the University and the 
established religion of the country. I will presently 
shew your Lordships that no two questions can be more 
distinct, more utterly independent of each other than 
these two, and that he w'ho votes to-night for the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, may to-morrow, if he thinks 
fit, most consistently, and without the violation of any 
principle whatever, object to any measure for altering 
the internal discipline of these two learned bodies, and 
for severing them from the Established Church. 
. I must first renlind vou of \vhat it is tbat this mea- 
" 
sure seeks-what it proposes to effect-what, I am afraid 
I must add, \vith my noble friend at the head of the 
Government, *' it will not very efficaciously or very cer- 
tainly accomplish, and also wllat is the real practical 
grievance that has occasioned its introduction. To 
begin 'with the last of these points, which is the first in 
the natural order of the subject. The noble Duke, t 
the Chancellor of the University of Oxford, has argued 
as if every thing was going on at Oxford as well as 
possible-as if, at aU tÏ1nes, all matters there had been 
upon a footing perfectly satisfactory-as if no com- 
plaint was heard, and as if no occasion for complaining 
existed. Giving this assumption the benefit of much 
repetition, if it had no other help, he again and again 
said, "'Vhen all is so satisfactory, why interfere to 
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make these changes ;-why force a measure of this 
kind upon the Universities when nobody complains- 
when nobody has a right to complain-\vhen every 
thing is as good as possible in this best of possible sys- 
telllS ?" I am a practical man, like the noble Duke. 
I am here for no speculative purpose whatever; I am 
here to moot no abstract question; nor to ask your 
Lordships for any hypothetical vote upon an imaginary 
case. I am here upon a practical measure, introduced 
and to be supported, if supported at all, upon this spe- 
cific ground, that it is reckoned a remedy in practice 
for a grievance \vhich is practically felt. Remove that 
ground from under my feet, and I have none whereon 
to stand, and shall be disposed not only to move that 
this Bill be read a second time this day six months, but 
even to meet it w'Îth the previous question, the most 
approved Parlianlentary mode of giving a negative to 
an unpalatable, or to a vain and needless abstract ques- 
tion. If it be not a practical grievance, that because 
a man happens conscientiously to differ from you upon 
religious questions,-you being, fron1 conviction, mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and he, from the like 
conviction, dissenting from its doctrines,-that, be- 
cause, ,vhi]e you, from conscientiously approving of its 
doctrines and its discipline, subscribe to the one, and 
yield to the other, he, froln as conscientious a persna- 
sion" refuses his assent to either, ,vithout any interest, 
but against his interest-(for even if all tests are re- 
moved, he dissents from the Established Church to his 
inevitable injury in many respects) ;-if: I say, it be 
110t a practical grievance that he \vho, against his in- 
terest, and on account of his conscience alone, cannot, 
unless he play the hypocrite, adopt your doctrines and 
sublnit to your discipline, is, for that reason, and that 
0111 y reason, excluded froln SOIne of the most valuable 
ten\poral rights which a citizen can enjoy 
-if that be 
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110t a practical grievance, then I adlnit tlIat there is 110 
foundation whatever for the IJresent lneasure. But, 
first of all, is it nothing, that the man 'VI10 conscien- 
tiously dissents from the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England cannot educate his children, or if 
he be a young man, cannot hÌInself receive the advan- 
tages of education, at either of the two UJost illustrious, 
most ancient, and most justly renowned seminaries of 
public instruction in the whole civilized world? Is it 
nothing that, in order to obtain the advantages of edu- 
cation, either for himself or for his SOl1, he lnust resort 
to other countries at a great expense, and undergo, be- 
sides, a species of banishlnent, instead of being admit- 
ted to institutions which you yourselves, by way of 
giving my argument greater force, and of stalnping the 
grievance of the Dissenter with evidence of greater 
value, are the first to boast, are infinitely better t!Jall 
any other seminaries established, or eyer likely to be 
formed, in t11Ïs country? Is that no practical grievance? 
From all these sources of education the Dissenter and 
his fanlily are cautiously and scrupulously excluded, 
because he conscientiously differs frolD you upon certain 
abstract points of religion, not perhaps very Inaterial in 
tJ]emselves, but which, as long as the exclusion conti- 
nues, he is sure to think IllOSt ilnportallt, and sure 
ncver to abandon. But the grievance docs not stop 
here. Has the professionallnan, if he be a Dissenter, 
no reason to complain? Is it nothing that Ilc should 
be excluded from the possihility of belonging to one of 
the most useful, most liberal
 and nlost lucrative pro- 
fessions to \vhich the {{ing's subjects can devote thcln- 
selves? Is it nothing that for this profession he cannot 
be educated at all at Oxford,. the doors of that Uui\Tcr- 
sity being closed against him fron) the first; and that 
at Calnbridge his course is arrested just at the period 
when his education can be, professionally, of any avail 
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to hÎ1n? Is it nothing that a Doctor of l\Iedicine a 
l)isscl1ter cannot be, either at Oxford or at CaIn bridge ; 
hut, in order to obtain this degree, he Inust resort 
either to Paris or Pavia, to Edinburgh or Glasgow? 
SOlne noble Lords, perhaps, of large inCOllleS, and 
kno,ving nothing of pecuniary difficulties but hy report, 
Ina y think this nothing; but let me relnind your 
Lordships, that the rule which says, "Becaus
 you are 
not a luember of the Church of England, you cannot 
be an English physician \vithout going abroad for t\\.o 
or three years, and obtaining, in some foreign Univer- 
sity, a doctor's degree," is a la\v savouring of persecu- 
tion-a la,v entailing upon the subjects of the reahn 
the very IJractical grievance of expense \vhich they nlay 
he unable to defray, and of banishment \\Thich they 
must dislike to endure ;-and all because they are 
honest, conscientious, and pious men. 'fhen what does 
the Bill propose to do? This, and nothing more:- 
It abrogates whatever practice tends to exclude from 
nlatriculation at Oxford, or from graduating at either 
University, by exacting subscription to the Articles of 
the Church of England,-it declares that this cere- 
nlony shall 110 longer be required in either of those 
learned borlies. In other \vords, it proposes that the 
Dissenters shall be allo\ved, \vithout any religious test, 
to matriculate at one, and to graduate at both U niver- 
sities, if, in every other resp
ct, they are fit for being 
entered to learn, and for taking degrees to practise. It 
is the greatest fallacy to suppose that the measure im- 
IJoses any force upon the Universities, or cOlllpels them 
to grant degrees to Dissenters. How, indeed, could it 
-or }10\V could any measure do so? The Colleges or 
Universities ,,'hich have now the power of conferring 
those distinctions ,viII still have the po\ver of giving or 
\vithholding thelll as they shall think fit, in the cir- 
run1stances of each IJarticu]ar case. The young students 
''''01... III. X 
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may stilJ be refused adlnission, and the probationers 
degrees, ,vhether tIley belong to the Church or to the 
Sects; but both will be admitted and excluded equaUy
 
because the test will be, as it ought, desert, and not 
religion. All that the Bill proposes is to save the Uni- 
versities thelnselves from what must be the inevitable 
consequence in the end, of Inaking subscription a con- 
dition precedent to the adlnissioll of a student in the 
case of the one University, and in the case of both 
Universities a condition precedent to the taking of a 
degree; namely, that other rival seminaries will rise 
upon the ruin of those ancient bodies. I t proposes 
that they shall enter into competition with all new 
establishments on fair and equal terms, and disencuJn- 
bered of this test, \vhich is at once a grievance to those 
whon1 it excludes-and let nle add, persecutes-and a 
serious drawback to the Universities thelnselves who 
exclude them. I 11ave thought it necessary to remind 
your Lordships of these things, trite and familiar though 
they be. But I confess if I had not heard the assertion 
of the noble Duke, that there was no ground of C0111- 
plaint against the Universities, and especially the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, I should 110t have felt justified in 
going over even the heads of the subject, stating the 
nature of the practical grievance cOlnplained of: de- 
scribing the Inanner in \vhich it operates, or shewing 
ho,v the Bill proposes to remedy it. 
I feel, however, in common \vith my noble fricnd 
at the head of the Government, that there is in the 
Ineasure a considerable defect; for if the Universities 
will not regard the question in the light in ,which I 
view
 it-if they do not feel the restraints which they \. 
itnpose to be oppressive-if they do not think their 
fetters galling, even to themselves-if: closing their 
eyes to what is really not only just and liberal towards 
others, but conducive to their own iil terests, they per- 
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severe to the utterl110st in that systelTI of exclusion 
which has hitherto rendered them less useful and also 
less flourishing than they might other\vise have been- 
then I agree \vith my noble friend, that any measure 
of this sort, not receiving a cordial and ,veIl-natured 
reception fronl the learned bodies, ,viII be but Ì1nper- 
fectly executed; and, consequently, that the Dissenters 
will not benefit so mucl] by the change of the. law as if 
the matter had originated with the Universities theln- 
selves, or as if some middle course, suited to the vie,vs 
of both parties, had been struck out and agreed to by 
them. I am the more strongly led to this conclusion 
because, as I have already stated, this measure cannot 
by possibility compel the Universities to admit anyone 
student, whether he be a Dissenter or a member of the 
Church of England, unless they think fit so to do ; 
neither can it, under any circumstances, compel either 
University to grant a degree to any person ,vhatever, 
whether he be a Sectary or a Churcbman. Therefore 
it is perfectly certain, that after the Bill shall have 
passed into a law, the Dissenter Dlay be as thoroughly 
excluded as ]1e is at present, by some inten1al rule, 
or some understanding adopted by either or both of 
those learned bodies. Not that I think with the 
noble Earl * who spoke to-night for the first tÎ1ne, and 
who has signalized his accession to this House by the 
expression of some truly astonishing opinions with re- 
spect to the Catholic and other questions, considering 
the quarter they come from ;-not that I quite go along 
with the noble Earl in supposing, that if this 
ill should 
IJass, and become the law of the land, it would be 
treated at Oxford and Cambridge as against conscience, 
and not be obeyed at all. I think better of those 
learned bodies. I think better of thcln than sonle 
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noble Lor
s WIlO cheered this strange doctrine, aud 
who seemed to join in the wish the noble Earl ex- 
pressed to see academical resistance. I think better of 
the prudence of those bodies than to suppose, that \vhat 
tIle King and the two Houses of Par1iament have de- 
clared to be the law of the land,. \viJI be openly re- 
jected by them, and a statute of the reahn treated as 
waste paper. What I do apprehend is, not any open 
resistance, but a simulated obedience, an out\vard and 
unreal compliance with the provisions of the la\v. Al1d 
as "men convinced against their will," are proverbially 
said to be of " the same opinion stiJI," I think that 
lnany Dissenters, known to be such, \vould not be ad- 
Initted at all into one of the Universities, and would 
not be aIlo"Ted to take degrees at either. All that this 
Bill does is to prevent the Universities from requiring 
subscription to the rrhirty-nine Articles; and this leads 
Ine to an opinion expressed by the illustrious Duke, the 
Chanc
llor for the University of Cambridge, in a pri- 
vate conversation with which he condescended to ho- 
nour me, and in Iny recollection of which I entirely 
concur with his Royal Highness. I regret that instead 
of fran1Íng a measure of this kind, ,vl1Ìch I think will 
not prove perfectly efficacious, though I highly approve 
of its principle, subscribing as I do to the abrogation of 
all tests, yet entertaining much doubt of the efficacy of 
the measure to accomplish its avo\ved purpose-I regret 
that these learned bodies, kno\ying the state of the pub- 
lic nlind upon the subject, have not adopted SOlne in- 
ternal regulation of their own, which would have pre- 
vented the necessity of any appeal to Parlianlent. I 
agree with the illustrious Duke, that if Oxford ,vouJd 
}Jut herself on the same footing as (jalnbridge, even as 
relates to lllatriculation alone, a great point "vould be 
gained to the Dissenters, êlnd nothing sacrificed, but 
rather Bluch gained hy the ITniversity. But it: in ad- 
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dition to the extended power of matriculating, both the 
Universities would consent to grant degrees, and espe- 
cially Inedical degrees, without requiring the condi. 
tion of subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles; I 
think that the great bulk of the grievance would be 
practically relnoved. I draw a distinction between the 
case of Inedical tnen and lawyers; because, although I 
do not forget that a lawyer, \vith the degree of 1\Iaster 
of Arts, may be called to the bar three years after his 
admission to an Inn of Court, instead of waiting five 
years, yet that is a lnere private regulation of the four 
societies, \vhich they can, \vithout any difficulty at all, 
alter to-morrow; for they may at once provide that a 
residence of a certain number of years at the Univer- 
sity, l1al11c]y, the period required for a l\Iaster's degree, 
should stand in the stead of that degree, in so far as 
regards adnlission to the Bar, and dispense with two 
years' entrance on the books of the different inns of 
court 
 so that the only practical grievance as regards 

Iaster of Arts' degrees would cease. 
'fhere is another Inatter connected with the admis- 
sion of Dissenters to the Universities, vvhich I think is 
llluch more cllcumlJered with doubt, hut still I throw 
it out for consideration. I refer to the expediency and 
the justice of admitting persons not belonging to the 
Established Church, to all the privileges consequent 
upon their attendance at the Universities, beside the 
right to obtain degrees. A nel here I particula.rly al- 
lude" not to their acquiring any share in the govern- 
ment of the Universities-that is a matter \vhich Inight 
be easily arranged-but to the right of having Fellow- 
ships and Scholarshil}s. rrhe difficulty upon that point 
is considerable; and I have no hesitation in saying, 
strong advocate of the })issenters as I have ever been, 
that I see OpÎ11Ïo11S expressed in SOITI(' of their Petitions. 
,vhich shew that those exccllent per
ons" in putting for- 
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\vard their claitn, have not ,veIl weighed the reasons for 
which fellowships \vere, for the n10st part, endo\ved. 
'fhe Dissenters have no more right, strictly speaking, 
to admission to fellowships and scholarships, endo\ved 
by the founders for the benefit of the Established 
Church, than any n1elnber of the Church of England 
,vonId have a right to share in the endowlllents founded 
at I-lighbury or Homerton, l\Iaynooth or Stonyhurst, 
or any other Dissenting College, Catholic or Protestant. 
'fhe individuals out of whose private funds fellowships 
and scholarships were endow'ed, had a perfect right to 
prescribe what restrictions they thought prOller as to 
the disposal of those funds, and no Dissenter has any 
lTIOre right to conlplain of being excluded from them, 
than he has to complain of exclusion froln any private 
charity, supported by members of the Church of Eng- 
land. But so little are some of the Dissenters aware 
of this, that, to Iny utter astonishment, a noble friend 
of mine, only a short time since, presented petitions 
from several bodies of non-conformists, complaining not 
only of exclusion from the Universities, but also of ex- 
clusion from the national schools supported by volun- 
tary subscriptions. Now, if anyone choose to subscribe 
his money to a national school, I conceive he has a per- 
fect right to l)rescribe the rules upon which tbat school 
shall be conducted, and to say, if he thinks fit (though 
I certainly should 110t say so), that no ])issenter shaH 
be allowed to enter it. Thus far, then, I differ frolD 
the Dissenters; these are errors into which they have 
fallen; but their being \vrong upon these trifling points 
is any thing rather than an argument for undervaluing 
their reasons upon the great body of the question-in 
which, in DIY clear and unhesitating opinion, they are 
upon every principle of justice, as well as sound policy, 
strictly correct. And I am thus led to say a few words 
upon suhscription in gencral. 
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The noble Duke nlaintains, that the union between 
Church and State stands upon 11eculiar ground; that 
it is very much talked o
 but very little understood; 
and that he suspects many of your Lordships (until he 
eXplained it) had forined very incorrect opinions with 
respect to it. Now, before I go further-before I give 
the noble Duke's explanation-I must observe, that 
the talk about the union of Church and State has got 
into the discussion of this question, \vith \vl1ich, in 
point of fact, it has nothing whatever to do, in an ex- 
traordinary manner. I t has been introduced, not by 
the Churchmen, but by the Dissenters thelllselves; 
and this is certainly the first tÎ1ne that I ever heard 
the cry raised among the Dissenters for any such thing 
as the separation of Church and State. Previously, 
with greater wisdom and discretion, they prayed the 
Legislature simply to remove those restrictions which 
they felt to be oppressive upon theillselves ; but in their 
present petitions, Inany of them pray tòr the establish- 
ment of what they call a Voluntary Church, in place 
of the existing Establishment; and to describe this, 
they employ a vague, indefinite, and fantastical form 
of expression, the meaning of \vhich it is not difficult 
to comprehend, but the inaccuracy of which is mani- 
fest. I know very well what the Dissenters mean by 
it; but if J had not known it before, I should not have 
been much enlightened by the explanation which the 
noble Duke has given us. He asks your Lordshil)S, 
with some self-complacency, 'Vhether you are a\vare of 
the true meaning of the words "union in Church and 
State;" and he says that the union typifies the spi- 
ritual cOllnexion bet\Veèll the Church and the State; 
and so he thinks he has opened the dark l)assage most 
satisfactorily. But, unhappily, this eXll]anation, though 
it may {10 well enough for England and Ire]and, wi11 
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not do at all for Great Britain; because, in Scotland, 
the I(ing is not the head of the Church any more than 
the Pope; and every good Presbyterian holds it as an 
article of faith, that the King can have no authority 
whatever over the l{irk. Therefore, in Scotland, ac- 
cording to the nohle Duke.s explanation, the \vord
 
"union bet,veen Church and State," }laye positively 
and absolutely no meaning at all-and yet, to she\v 
the noble Duke that the expression is used just as rouc]] 
there as else\vhere, the petitions from Scotland upon 
the claims of the Dissenters, are couched in the very 
same language as those frolD England and Ireland, and 
our northern brethren call out as lustily as the Dissen- 
ters among ourselves for an end of that union betvveen 
Church and State, to which so many ills are ascrihed ; 
so that the good people of Scotland cannot IJossibly 
have acted upon the noble Duke's view of the nleaning 
of the words, because to them his explanation must be 
utterly unintelligible-or if they could be brought to 
comlJrehend it, they would absolutely deny the present 
existence of such an abomination as they regard the 
headship of the Church and State being united in one 
person. I t is singular enough, that the origin of the 
phrase in question may be traced to a very high quar- 
ter for talent and learning-nalnely, Bishop \V arb ur- 
ton-he, if I mistake not, \vas the author of the phrase. 
But Bishop 'Varburton was not for the alliance of the 
Church of England (of which he \vas at all times all 
eloquent and strenuous defender) \vith the Rtate, be- 
cause it was the Church he belonged to, and of which 
he alJIJroved-his doctrine was, that the State must 
aUy itself with ,vhatever is the Church of the majority. 
'l-'hat Right Reverend logician counted noses; and, as 
in England he was for the union of an Episcopalian 
King \vith an Episcopalian (
hurch -so in 
cotland he 
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,vould have been for the union of a Presbyterian King 
\vith a Presbyterian Church, and in IreJand, for the 
union of a Catholic King with a Catholic hierarchy. 
But, my Lords, whatever be the lneaning of the 
phrase in its original, and how decided soever may be 
D1Y reprobation of the alliance which it seems to im- 
port, and on ,vhich I entirely agree ,vith Dr Paley-in 
the sense intended by these petitioners, I am as clearly 
a friend. to that union; because I will do nothing to 
}11111 down the Establishnlent, or to countenance pro- 
ceedings having that for their aim. Such being 111 y 
feeling to,vards the Churcl1, I anI for '\\?arding off all 
danger that may assail it, and from all quarters; and 
therefore, in these tiInes, when I know the weight 
\vhich the Dissenters have acquired in the community, 
not only by their respectability, their talents, and the 
rich accomplishments that adorn so many of theIn, but 
by their great and increasing nUl11bers, their ample and 
growing wealth, I am not desir'ous of augnlenting or 
perpetuating their enmity against the Establishment, 
hecause I am clearly of Opil1ion that nothing can more 
tend to undermine its security. 1\[ y hostility to any 
thing that can injure the Church, and my l)artiality for 
every measure that is likely to consolidate her strength, 
and luake her outworks more impregnable to assault, 
lead file, \vithout hesitation, to adopt that policy \vhich 
w.ould get rid of all her admitted imperfections, relTIOVC 
all just grounds of complaint against her privileges, 
and reconcile the Dissenters to her rights, by Inaking 
then} compatible ,vith their own; and I feel quite con- 
fident, that no one nleasure will tend more to \vork 
this wholesollle reconcilement, than the conlI)lete re- 
Illoval of all secular disqualifications on account of rc- 
ligious opinions. 
1\1 y I..ords, refcrencf1 has b(
('n made this evening to 
the snhject of subscription, \vhich ,vas on a forIner oc- 
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casion discussed at large. '-.rhe noble Duke* has pro- 
nounced, that nothing could be clearer than the expla- 
nation of the doctrine given by a Right Reverend Pre- 
late on a former occasion. It meant, Jle says, that a 
boy, between the ages of t\velve and sixteen, subscribed 
the articles of faith and religion, as they are denomi- 
nated by the Oxford statute, \vithout being supposed 
to express any opinion upon their truth; but only that 
he professed to be a Inelnber of the Church of England 
-that he described himself as belonging to a Church 
of England family-and that he promised, as soon as 
he was able, to study the articles, .and, if he could, to 
understand and believe them. Now, I demur, at the 
outset, to this opinion of the noble Duke. I really 
think he has coupled with his definition an adjunct 
which the authors of the statute never thought of- 
namely, that the boy who subscribes professes to be- 
long to a Church of Ellgland family. Surely the noble 
Duke will not pretend, that if a boy were a lnember of 
a non-conforming fanÜly, he would be rejected, and for- 
bidden to subscribe the articles, \vhen ready and will- 
ing to do so. No such thing; if he belonged to a dis- 
senting family, or to a fan1Ïly of no religion at all,- 
nay, if he belonged to 110 family at aU,-he ,vould stiII 
be allowed to enter the Universities, on subscribing the 
Thirty-nine Articles. 'Vell, then, it seems a boy does 
not exercise his judgment upon these articles, but only 
promises that he will endeavour to understand theIn, 
and upon understanding, will Inake up his mind \vhe- 
ther to believe or not. First, only observe the clumsi- 
ness-the preposterous clumsiness of such a Inode of ac- 
cOlnplishing the object, if that really be. the thing in- 
tended to be done. "\V ould it not be better to make 
the boy subscribe to three plain, honest, and intelli- 
gible lines, in language which both he and everyone 
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else could conlprehend-Iallguage, to which neither he 
nor anyone could affix a wrong meaning ?-" I declare 
that I shall, as soon as I am able, study the thirty-nine 
articles, and if I can understand theIn, and conscien- 
tiously give my assent to them, I ,vill subscribe to them." 
rrhis \vould be clear and fair-it ,vould be an act and 
a declaration incapable of deceiving either the party or - 
the by-stander. But instead of this, your course is to 
subscribe first, and study afterwards-first to s,vallow, 
and afterwards to digest-to begin by \vhat mllst mean 
a profession of believing-to end by learning their 
sense, and judging of their worth. For what does this 
subscribing of the Thirty-nine Articles really mean? 
Does it-can it mean any thing else, at least to ninety- 
nine persons out of every hundred-than that the 
name is signed to those articles, because the subscribers 
have an opinion, or at least profess to have an opÏ11ion, 
in their favour? 
But it is said, that after all there is no harlD done, 
because there is another stage, namely, after the lad 
has obtained the age of sixteen, when he is required to 
do something more,-to make a declaration explicitly 
of his belief in those Articles; and this, it is contended, 
shews, that when he was under sixteen years of age, 
his subscription did not import any such belief. But, 
then, how am I to understand the absolute necessity of 
subscribing ,vhen the boy is above twelve, since the 
Statute says he shall be admitted to matriculation 
\vithout subscribing, only when he is under twelve 
years of age? 1."he 1\lost Reverend Prelate passed 
swiftly over this part of the Statute,-saying it was a 
nlere parenthesis of no moment. I deny it. Upon 
that singlc parenthesis I take my stand, and bet\vecn 
its t\VO horns, an it were a dilemma, I am minded to 
place the 1\lost Reverend Prelate and his argunlent, 
with all inlaginable respect and kindness towards him. 
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Because, ,vhat is it that happens before t\velve years of' 
age, and ,vhat is it that must take place imlnediately 
after t,velve ? This is the very criterion of the argu- 
ment: it is the test by ,vhich I try and destroy the 
explanation of His Grace, and set up my own explana- 
tion in its place; for it demonstratively shews, that, 
after twelve years of age, the reason of a boy is under- 
stood to be exercised, and an opinion to be formed, 
which was not supposed before. The case stands thus: 
-After sixteen, those \vho present thenlselves for ma- 
triculation are to subscribe, to declare their belief in 
the Articles, to take the Oath of Supremacy, and also 
to take an oath to observe the statutes, privileges, and 
custOll1S of the University. Between the age of twelve 
and sixteen, the boys ,vho present thelnselves for ma- 
triculation are to subscribe only, without declaration 01. 
oaths; but under twelve they are not even to subscribe; 
-" Quod si duodecimum annum non excesserint, in 
matriculam duntaxat referentur." If it only stood 
thus, the case would be proved. But the Statute goes 
on to make that still more clear, which was clear 
enough; stating that, for any thing beyond matricula- 
tion, the students shall "wait till they conle to be of 
such mature years" that they may be called upon to 
comply' ,vith the other requisites. In other words, 
subscriptions shall not be l.equired before the maturity 
of understanding, ,vhich is supposed to come at twelve 
years of age, when they are deelned competent to sub- 
scribe, because competent to understand and form an 
opinion. 
lany Inen may quarrel with the age thus 
fixed. 1\1 any may entertain a doubt, whether twelve 
years is the period fit to be assigned for all individuals 
cOlnprehending the hundreds of abstruse points in- 
volved ill the "fhirty-nine Articles. But no man can 
cloubt the construction of this Statute; no man can 
deny that sOInething is assumed by it to be hnp!ied bv 
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suhscription, beyond a lnere promise to understand the 
Articles when the party comes to a mature age. 
l\f y Lords, I cannot help thinking that, in whatevel 
"Tay subscription may be understood, the practical ques- 
tion for us to consider is, not the nature of subscrip- 
tion, but the consequences which it entails upon those 
'Vh01l1 it excludes, and the odium, and indeed COll- 
telnpt, which it brings upon the cerenlonies it is in- 
tended to sanctify. In a word, it is liable t'o all the 
objections that can be urged against tests, with this ad- 
aition, a great aggravation, unquestionably, that it is 
a test applied to the young and ignorant, whom it must 
influence, if not bind, in after-life,-that it was taken 
at an age when its import ,vas far beyond the grasp of 
their cOlnprehension. As a test, then, and the worst 
kind of test, I entirely abominate it. I ,vas per- 
fectly astonished, however, to hear the noble Lord, * 
,vho spoke last, signalize his accession to this Ilouse 
by l)anegyrizing, after a most elaborate fashion, tests of 
all sorts, and pout out one laborious period after an- 
other, to extol then1 as a positive good and an excel- 
lence in themselves. According to hiIn, they are the 
foundátion of our faith-they are the security of 
our church-they are the safeguard of our religion 
-they are the specific blessing, \vithout which we 
should cease to have any religion at all. And an 
this they are, according to so judicious a eulogist, be- 
cause other countries \vhich have no religious tests, are 
yoid of all the excellencies that adorn us. The nohle 
Earl here alluded, in no very measured ternlS of abuse, 
to the German Universities. No,v, I must say, that 
I do not like these general charges against millions of 
people, and all their lTIOst falllous seats of learning- 
those seats, in which some of the greatest men that 
have adorned the letters of any age ,vere I"eared-those 
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acadelnic groves, the growth of which have been achieve- 
ments in science that illustrated their country, nay, 
lifted up the species itself. I do not like to see those 
renowned nations thus handed OYer to the influence 
of one unsparing anathema., and charged ,vith infi- 
delity, and even atheism, simply because they kno,v 
nothing of religious tests.. Religious tests! Good God! 
Reflect for one moment, how, from its very nature, a 
religious test must be the personification of inlpo- 
tence itself! How can any test keep out of any situa- 
tion he aspires to, any but the conscientious man? 
The test is pointed against the conscientious man 
in reality, though it professes to be contrived for his 
protection. Such a man will not take it; and it is 
only because he is an honest man that he will not. 
He is excluded; while the knave, who has no con- 
science at all, or whose conscience is seared as ,vith a 
hot iron, will s,vallow all the tests that can be ÏInposed, 
either by the statutes of the reahn, or those imitative 
statutes which the Universiti.es hàve framed. The 
meaning of a test is-not that you shall be excluded 
unless you believe, but that you shall be excluded un- 
less you say you believe-not "unless you ar
 one of 
us, you shall have none of our good things'
-but, 
" prete'Jlll to be one of us, and you shall have what 
you ,vant." It is not addressed to a man's conscience, 
his honest l'eligious opinion-it is addressed to his sor- 
did propensities-to his feelings of self-interest-it is 
all appeal to his pocket, not his heart-it is a security 
taken from the very vilest arts of his nature-his de- 
sire of vain distinctions, and his love of pelf. The 
moment your test 11leets with the man to exclude whom 
it was devised, it becomes utterly po,verless-he s\val- 
lows it up whole, in the twinkling of an eye-the gates, 
shut for his exclusion, fly open to receive him-and he 
exultingly wishes the test were twice as strong, as the 
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Inan upon his prefern1ent ,,'ished there were Sixty-nine 
Articles instead of Thirty-nine, that he might sub- 
scribe them an at the same rate of gain. As for the 
Gerulan Universities, the theme of the noble Lord's 
abuse, I ,viII venture to say, naming no names, that 
you could not invent a test so strong, that you could 
not devise a form so stringent, that some of those Ger- 
man Professors, of whom 11e just now spoke, would not 
vault over as easi1y as the most conscicntio1Ìs church- 
n1a11 he can produce ,vould pass beneath it. But I do 
not choose to use these invidious topics touching the 
imperfections of foreigners; nor do I a})prove much of 
this habit of praising ourselves at the expense of others, 
which that noble Earl, like lllany others, has acquired. 
If he thinks it shews off his power of turning sentences 
to advantage, he may dwell on the superiority of our 
11lanufnctures, of our commerce, of our inge;nuity, and 
what not-but of our moral and religious character it 
hardly becomes us to speak in such laudatory terms. 
I have often had occasion to observe, that though many 
InCll may doubt whether we are the greatest people in 
the ,vorld, though it lllay be a question if we are the 
1110st learned, the most ingenious, and the wisest of na- 
tions, yet there is one thing of which no man can doubt 
-and it is a great and most felicitous advantage we 
possess-that we are undeniably and beyond all ques- 
tion, of all the people in the world, the easÎest and the 
best 11leased with ourselves; the nation which })ossesses 
the most entirely its own esteem-regards itself as the 
most immeasurably superior to all the rest of mankind. 
In this we stand without a rival; and you shall hardly 
ever hear a young speaker begin his career in either 
House of Parliament, without a score of periods to mag- 
nify our own perfections, and underrate the merits of 
all our neighbours. Surely it is very agreeable to revel 
in the praise we thus make, and Inake whoHy for our 
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o,vn cOnSUlll})tion ; to devour, as it were, the luscious 
s\veet at the vel'y instant of its forlnation, till we are 
absolutely glutted and swollen \vith it Nothing, there- 
fore, surprised TIle in this laudation of the noble Earl, 
except the ground he took to rest it on. I certainly 
had long heard of our infinite superiority to aU the 
\vorld, but I did not till now kl1o\v that it '\\?as o,ving to 
the blessing of the tests which ,ve enjoy. If it be true 
that the glory of the country depends ul)on theIn, I 
shall give them up ,vith a pang; but I must remind 
the noble Earl, that 've need not go to the lnetaphysi- 
cians of Gerlllany for instances of }Jersons \vhorn no test 
can ever scaI'e from prolnotion in th e Church, or frolll 
any other place to vvhich their an1bition may aspire. 

Vhat think you of SOlne of our own 1110St distinguished 
countrYInen, all of them Inembers of the Universities, 
and all suþscribers to the 'rhirty-nine Articles? \Vhat 
think you of Dr l\liddleton of Trinity College, one of 
its most learned members, and not certainly one of the 
most }Jo\verful advo
ates for the Church, or, indeed, for 
the Christian religion itself? Hin} no test ever scared; 
the very nature of his arguIllent, the kind of artillery 
with \vhich he attacked religion, shewed that hê \voldd 
swallow any test that statute could invent, or college 
propose to hi Ill. No man who reads the writings of 
David H ume can have the slightest idea, that, if any 
test \vhatever had been tendered to that celebrated 
luetaphysician, but not very l'eligious man, he would 
have scrupled for one second of tilne about taking it. 
I-Io\v could you bind, by declaration or subscription, 
the writer \vho closes his celebrated argulnent against 
alllniracles ,vith the \vell-kno,vn passage,-" Our n10st 
hol y religion rests not on reason, but on faith ; and he 
,vho be1ieves in it is conscious of a perpetual 111iracle in 
his o,vn per
oIl, ,vhich subverts all the principles of his 
understanding. " 
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I I1CC<ll1ot ren1Ïlld your Lordships of Shaftesbury- 
of Bolingbroke-of"Tilkes-for to them I ha,-c on other 
occasions adverted, as persons notoriously of infidel 
11rinciples, and ,,,honl tests vyere so far fronl excluùing, 
that they habitually subscrihed the statutory declara- 
tions "oil the true faith of a Christian." I lldcrd, it 

een1S a11110st as puerile to argue against tests as it ,y
s. 
in the noble Earl to extol thcir praise
. Bnt ,,,hen I 
}lcrrcivc that all \yho speak hold thCl11 as Ilrccion
" 
,,'ith lllore or less of reseryc, 3ccording to the skin of 
the sevcral speakers, the ul1practised :uul ClU111SY ones 
actually praising then1, like the noble Earl, ,,,hile evcn 
in the argn111cnts of the superior artists tl1cre rnns a- 
a sort of under-current through the ,vhole in L'1VOUr of 
tests; 11.ay, that all their reasonings and dcclahnings 
frotH beginning to end, resoh
c themselves into the nc- 
cessity of tests :uul nothing else,-I cannot hel]), not 
only expressing TI1Y extreme \vonder at their inconsis- 
tency in having ever perlnitted the repeal of tIle penal 
1:1\\"s, and "the 1."'est and Corporation Act
, both ïS re- 
gards Catholic and Protestant Dissenters, but also I 
cannot help pausing to express Iny delight and thank- 
fulness, stiU greater than lny ,,-ondcr, that this vie,v of 
the subject did not strikc thelll a fe"T years earlier: for 
assuredly ]lad thc noble Dukc been in 1829 of the 
Inind he no,v is in, the Emanci})ation of tI}c Catholics 
never \vanld have been }Jermitted. Only see tIle gross 
illconsistcllCY you have conln1itted; 110'V you dcclare 
that there is all the danger in the ,vorId to be alJ!n.c- 
hended fron1 allo,ving a fe,y of our rich Disscnters to 
educate thclnseh-es at the Universities, and giving one 
in fifty" of those fc\v a Doctor's degree-thc Churc.h, 
you say, 'is not safe if that door be O}lCn" and the edu- 
cation of a fc\v Dissenters be carried 011 there ;-and 
y('t, at another time, you, ,vith }Jcrfert security, alIow. 
Disscnter:;; and R0ì11an (
atholics to enter the t,yO 
Houses of Parlianlent, \"here they arc to lnakc the 
VOL. III. Y 
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Ia"
s by \vhich those very Universities an(l the Church 
herself: in all her departments, are to be governed, antI 
you also PCI'lllit thell1 to mount every height of office 
\vhich the State affords. 1 cannot see the consistcncy 
of the t,vo doctrines. J .cannot see the danger of allo\v- 
iug Dissenters to entcr the seats of learning, \vhile 
thcre is no risk in trusting the same hands \vith the 
po\ver of Inaking the la\vs, and of executing thenl. 
Nay, the Great Seal itself nlay be held by a Dissentel" ; 
there is no test, no subscription required of him ,vho 
holds it: one noble and learned }1rcdecessor of mine 
,vas perfectly ,veIl kno\vn to be a Presbytcrian, and 110 
objection ,vas taken to hhn, in days \vhcn nlcn \vere by 
a good deal less liberal than they are no\v; so that no 
one dreanlt of the Church bcing cndangered by a Dis- 
senter having the patronage of nine hundred livings 
and twenty stalls. But suffer him to scnd his son to 
college, and be made a doctor of physic, and the safety 
of the Church is no more. 
1\1 y Lords, I think I stated, that I should have been 
JDuch better pleased, if by a mutual understanding be- 
t\vecn the parties, the Universitics on the one hand, 
and the Dissenters on the othcr-sollle regulations 
could havc been devised by the former, under \vhich 
the lattcr might have access to those seats of learning. 
But as that is, for the present, hopeless, I can only 
trust to a favourable reception of this measure. Should, 
however, the apprehensions entertained of the issue 
prove right, 1 can thcn only most earnestly and most 
respectfuUy address myself to the Heads of those learned 
bodies, entrcating them to use all tl]cir influence be- 
tween this tÎ1ne and the ncxt session of Parliamell t, to 
effect \vhat would even for the Dissenters themselves 
be a better, because nlore efficacious mode of settling 
this question, by means of an alnicable arrangelllent. 
Something \vas dropped by the noble Duke, respect- 
ing the Disscnters obtaining Degrecs at Institutions of 
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their o'''n, to which, he said, no one can object. Yes, 
IUY Lords, this is very easily said in argument to assist 
a pUr}10Se; but as soon as the Dissenters do endeavour 
to obtain the po\ver of granting Degrees in those other 
institutions ,vhich have been alluded to, then the same 
learned bodies are found to nIeet them in front, and to 
object to any charter being granted that shall give them 
the po\ycr to confer Degrecs. 'Vhat is meant by this? 
'ViII they neither give Degrees thenlselves to the Dis- 
senters, nor let them have the po,ver of obtaining then1 
else,vhere? If so, then those learned bodies mean to 
say, that because a man is a Dissenter, he shall not 
have a Degree any \vhere. But I cannot, nor ,vilJ I, 
belicyc that such is their doctrine; and I hope and 
trust I shall live to see, before long, either some equi- 
tablc adjustnlcnt of the question, or at least an end of 
all opposition to a charter being granted to the London 
ITniversity. 'rhe noble Earl 011 the bench l)ehil1d lne, 
t}Jrc\v out some insinuations against that body, and 
hinted that it ,vas accessihle not only to Jews, Pro- 
testant Dissenters, and Roman Catholics, but he also 
used the word Athcist. 
Thc EARL of CARNARvoN.-I did not use the 
,vord A thcist. 
'rhc LORD CIIAKCELLOR.- The \vord \vas used by 
some noble IJord, and I should, 
ut for the denial, have 
most confidently said the noble Earl, and it was used ill 
reference to the London University. But I may venture 
to say, that, in the London U l1iversity, there is great 
abundance of piety, and of a very warlll and genuine 
kind, not only in the Council, but among the Profes- 
sors. The very names of some of them are, indeed, 
sufficient proof of their religious principles being un- 
questionably ortIJodox. l'herc arc some bclonging to 
the Church, and alnong its staunchest supporters,- 
there are SOIne lnost serious and religious Dissenters in 
the Council; but there prevail also an10ng the students 
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very strong principles of religious belief. The noLle 
Earl, therefore, can 11ave no ground, not,vithstandiIlg 
the kind of sneer ,vith \vhich he spoke of the Univer- 
sity of London, for the insinuation thro\vn out. It is 
quite clear tlUlt he is inconsistent in his objection to 
that body, though not luore so than in Inost of his de- 
cJatnatiol1s; fc;>r he founded his argulllcnt \Yith regard 
to 'Trinity College, Dublin, adn1Ïtting Catholics, u110n 
thp ground that there ,vas no residence required as 
in our Universities. "'Vhere no residence is ex- 
acted," observed the noble Earl, "the pupils are left 
under the l)aternal roof, and are educated in the 
religion of their parents." But hc \"ill be pleascd 
to recollect, ,,,hen ncxt he sets to Inakil1g sentences on 
the London University, tllat this is precisely the case 
\vith the pupils of that great and flourishing cstablish- 
In en t. 
Upon the \vhoIe, I confess that I am not sorry, 
,vhatever may he the fate of this Bil], that the ,vorthy 
il1divi.duals ,vho proIl1oted it in the other IIouse of 
Parlia1nel1t havc })revailed 111)011 tl1at..llousc to pas
 it, 
in order that \VC Inight., at least, discuss it here. A 
subject resting upon grounds so al1solutcly irrefragable, . 
-grounds so plain as regards the nature and tIlc 
.a1nount of the grievance c01nplained of: though pCrha}ìS 
not so l)Jain as regards the best kind of rcnlcdy to be 
J 
applied,-a subject likc this has nothÏ1lg to fear fr0111 
discussion: the 101lger it. is considered, and thc 1110rc 
thoroughly it is canvassed, the grcater progres
 ,,,ill 1-)C 
n1ade to\vards its final ana satisfactory settle111ent. I 
110pe and trust, ,vhether the BilllJasses this session or 
a year or t\VO hence, that, at least, sOlnetIling ,vin be 
gainca by this debate; and t11at the tÏ1ne ,viH soon 
COllle, '''}lcn the Dlerits of the case having been set 
forth in their true light, a llleasnre so just in princil)]c, 

n1(l so sound in }lolicy, ,viII rrceiyc the sanction of the 
,,,hole Legislature. 
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ARCHIBALD FLETCHER-LORD ARCHIBALD H.A:\IIL- 
TON-LORD ROSSl.YN-JAl\lES BROUGHAl\I. 


T HE state of the Scottish Representation at a.11 
thlles ,vas allo,ved to form an extl-eme case of corrup- 
tion and abuse. Accordingly, the enemies of Refornl 
never ventured to defend it, except lJpon the extreme 
ground of opposing all change, on the rigorous princi- 
ple that the existing constitution of Parlialnent must 
not on any account or in any particular be touched. 
'Vhen Mr. Canning ,vas defending the systenl at Li- 
verpool, by resorting to the ,veIl kno,vn argument of 
virtual representation, and illustrated this by saying 
that misrepresented 1\Ianchester ,vas secure in the 
possession of her rights by represented Liverpool, 
Mr. Broughanl, in conversation, asked hinl ho,v his 
argulnent ,,
ould apply to Scotland, ,vhere no one fea- 
ture of representation existed, the counties themselves 
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being for the most }1art on the footing of rotten 
boroughs in England. I-lis answer was, that he must 
admit all this; and could only maintain the Scottish 
electoral system upon the ground of its being a part 
of the existing Parliamentary constitution, to all re- 
forms of ,vl1icll he was llostile; because he assumed 
for the basis of his reasoning, that every Reform being 
a change in fundamentals, ,vas objectionable sinlply 
as such. But the reply was obvious, that this begged 
the question, and begged it at the very moment when, 
by urging in England tl1e doctrine of virtual rel)re- 
sentation, he was admitting the necessity of defending 
the mel
its of the existing system, with other reasons 
than the mere objection to all cllange, inasmuch as 
that argument of virtual representation was adduced 
for the purpose of shewing the sufficiency of the sys- 
tem to perfornl its intended functions, and give tbe 
\vhole country the benefits of real representation, 
however inadequately and unequally the franchise 
might be distributed in different l)Iaces. It thus 
happened, natuJ.:ally enough, that many persons who 
would not take to the doctrines of Reform \vhen al)- 
plied to England, were friendly to Scotcb Reform; 
and it also happened as naturally, that the cause of 
Reform in general received a great accession of strength 
from the glaring abuses in the Scottish system, which 
seemed to shew, as it ,vere in a magnifying reflecting 
glass, the \vholly deformed features of corrupt rel)re- 
sentation, and from the undeniable consideration, 
that fiS the whole fabric Dlust either be left untouched 
or repaired generally, the price to be paid for main- 
taining the lesser evils of the English systenl l1111st 
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needs be the perpetuating of the still l11oro crying 
abuses in the Scotch. 
If the Scotch systenl of parliamentary polity was a 
mockery of every thing like representation at elec- 
tions, the Constitution of the Boroughs presented as 
complete a burlesque upon every thing deserving the 
name of municipal government. It is true that in 
this respect there was far less difference between the 
systems under which the two parts of the plan were 
framed; for by successive encroachments upon popu- 
lar rights, which the courts of law greatly favoured in 
all their decisions, adopting indeed the principle that 
whatever tended to restrict the number of borough 
electors should be encouraged as tending to prevent 
IJopular tumults, the constitution of the English 
boroughs had come at last to bear only a faint resem- 
blance of popular election; and a self-elective princi- 
ple had become the pervading rule of their political 
structure, and the radical vice in the adnlinistration 
of their affairs. But in Scotland this evil was consi- 
derably more universal, and its influence more search- 
ing. For four centuries every vestige of election in 
the choice of office-bearers had been unknown, having 
been s,vept away by an Act of Parliament. The con- 
sequences of tlJis complete establishment of self-elec- 
tion was not only the exclusion of the community from 
all share in the management of their o,vn affairs, but 
the mismanagement of all municipal concerns, the gross 
perversion of patronage, thedilapidatiol1 of property, the 
confusion of accounts, the increasing of debts, the ob. 
stl'uction of all local inlprovement, and generally, the 
universal prevalence of lualadministration anù abuse. 
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To both the st.ate of its Parliall1entary and its 
lu- 
llicipal constitution, the attention of Srotland had at 
different tiD1es, during a long course of years, been 
directed by SOllIe very able, virtuous, and patriotic 
persons, ,vhose labours ,vere llllren1Ïttil1g' for the rp- 
nlova] of the ahuses thu
 pointed out and traced to 
their source, and \vho in the tinlc of alarlll that fol- 
lo,ved the earlier scenes of the French Revolution, 
,yere fated to see the fruit of their labours blighted 
long before it ,vas ripe. A.mongo these enlinent patriots, 
the first place is due to Archibald Fletcher, a learned, 
experienced, and industrious la,vyer, one of the Inost 
upright Inen that ever adorned the profession, and a 
Inan of such stern and resolute firmness in public 
In'inciple, as is very rarely found united \vit.h the 
amiable character \vhich endeared hinl to private so- 
ciety. Devoted froul his earliest youth to the cause 
of civil liberty, his lnind had become deeply iInbued 
\vith a sense of the corruption ,vhich had crept into 
our constitution, and disfigured its original excellence. 
His zeal for the maintenance of these principles, and 
his anxiety for the renovation of British liberty, ,vere, 
if possible, still further excited by the D1atrimonial 
union ,vhich he entered into ,vith a lady of 1Vhig fa- 
.mily in Yorkshire, one of the most accomplished of 
her sex, who, \vith the utillost purity of life that can 
dignify and enhance fen1ale charms, conlbined the in- 
flexible principles and deep political feeling of å I-Iut- 
chison or a Roland; and he devoted to the great ,york 
of reforming the Scottish elective system, both as re- 
garded its parliamentary and its municipal branches, 
every hour ,vhich could he spared frol11 the c1ainls of 
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his c1ients. The proceedings in the COllyention of 
Royal Burghs, the bills introduced by the CrO'Yll 
lawyers for reforming the schen1e of their accounting, 
the motions for Scotch reform made by l\fr. Sheridan, 
were all intimately connected with his unremitting 
and most useful labours. Nor could any thing but 
the alarm raised by the deplorable turn of :French af- 
fairs, have prevented some important measures, t\t 
least of Burgh Reforn1, fron1 being adopted nearly 
fifty years ago. Although his life \vas protracted to 
the extren1e period of the years of man, he ".as not 
permitted to see the triumph of the cause to ,vhich 
his best days had been devoted, and for ,vhich his 
latest prayers ,vere offered. Nor, on the other hand, 
,vas be, \vhile deprived of this solace to his declining' 
age, doomed to ,vitness the painful sight of his ear1y 
coadjutors corrupted by the love of place and patron- 
age, forgetting the principles ,vhich had alone recon1- 
Inended them to popular favour, and bad enabled 
them to obtain that po,ver, t.he Inere retaining of 
,vhich on any terlns, has ùecolne tIle only object of 
their exertion, and the sole guide of their conduct; 
as if the fate of en1pil"c ,vas hound up in their official 
existence. 
Thc saU1e fate happened to the other great patron 
of Scotch Reforu1, and by far its 1110St po\verful ad vo- 
cate in Parliament, Lord Archibald IIan1.ilton. A 
nlore honest and independent minded 111aUUeVer lived 
to take part in public affairs. 'Vith all th,e right feel- 
ings ûf his high station, kept in ß10deration by his 
popular principles, and subdued by the good sense of 
modern society, he possessed the 1l10St detcflnined 
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spirit of resistance to all oppression and all abuse, 
the most genuine hatred of every thing base and cor- 
rupt, the most enlarged and liberal views of national 
policy in all the departments of public affairs. Much 
of his time he gave to study, and he was, in fact, well 
informed upon political subjects beyond most men 
wbo mixed in Parliamentary discussions, and whose 
learning is, generally speaking, confined within a some- 
what narrow range. He loved to cultivate the society 
of those whose lives had been yet more devoted to 
studious pursuits; and while he profited largely by 
this intercourse, he never failed to inspire them with 
an unfeigned respect for his good sense, his honest 
and sincere nature, and his sound opinions, truth 
being ever the object of his search. A warm friend 
of the country with which he was connected by 
ample family possessions, and the highest dignities, 
when he early in life quitted the Bar, he began and 
continued his Parliamentary course in a steady l)ur- 
suit of whatever measures seemed best calculated 
to promote a reformation of the existing system, 
whose general defects he well perceived, but whose 
peculiar pressure upon the liberties and the prosperity 
of Scotland, he saw outweighed all its other evils. 
Accordingly, never was a more l)erSevering or power- 
ful advocacy lent to any question than his support 
of Scotch Parliamentary and Burgh Reform. Little 
seconded at first, by degrees his honest and able 
exertions obtained, even from the more unreflecting 
and selfish portion of the liberal party, that favour 
which usually attends the efforts of un wearied per- 
severance long continued. He gathered round hin1 
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a numerous and powerful band of supporters; he made 
the subject, naturally somewhat distasteful among 
English partisans, popular, and even interesting to 
the whole l)arty; he never refused his support to any 
ûther question wh}ch incidentally occurred, and touched 
the interests or awakened the feelings of the Scotch 
people; and before his lamented decease, he had 
placed the whole subject of Scotch Reform, and gene- 
rally of Scotch affairs, upon a footing both solid and 
striking, having succeeded in ranking it among the 
most pron1inent questions of liberal policy. 
His successful exertions made the task of those easy, 
who, upon the accession of the Whigs to power, had 
to carry through the great measures of Scotch Reform. 
But it was a mournful reflection that the eminent 
leader of the cause did not live to rejoice in its final 
triumph. It is also greatly to be lamented that the 
occasion was not taken, upon the triumph being 
achieved, of recording, with due gratitude and respect, 
the lasting obligation which it owed to the services 
of its early and steady leader. No good measure of 
legislation, Lord Coke has well said, was ever pro- 
posed, however little eftect the suggestion might make 
at the time, "that in the end SOllie good did not come 
therefrom." But he might have added, had he lived 
to the times of the Romillys, the Horners, the Hamil- 
tons, the Fletchers, that when the harvest of improve- 
ment is reaped by puny hands, and its profits treasured 
UI) in their own individual garners, there is far too 
general a disposition among men, even alllong thoso 
who benefit the most by it, to sink in oblivion the 
names of those ,vhosC' nervous arlllS and generous- 
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toils prepared the reluctant soil, subdued its ungrate- 
ful nature, and scattered over its rugged surface the 
precious seed ,vhich their genius had elaborated, and 
,vhich, '\vith little further pains froln thcir feeble suc- 
cessors, has since made the desert smile ,vith flowers, 
. 
and the fields ,vave ,vith fruit. A yet less satisfactory 
event than even this forgetfulness, has been ,vitnessed 
in our tÌ1ne. Converts of the eleventh hour-enenlies of 
all reforlll ,yhatever, until their places depended on pro- 
fessing thenlselves its friends-advocates of all old 
abuses, until themolnent ,,
hen they could no longer hold 
by them and live-have alone become the professing 
supporters of Ï1nprovell1ent, alone reap its personal ad- 
vantages, alone enjoy the fruits of their predecessors' 
and adversaries' disinterested and unrequited labours. 
And as n1Ïght ,veIl be expected, the cause of Reform 
being thus placed in the alien hands of those who stand 
in a l)erfectly false position, it has for some time ceased 
to lnake any progress under such patronage ;-its 
advancell1ent has been found no longer necessary for 
retaining its pretended friends in place; and Dlen 
have been seen, ,vho, ,vith the ,yords of freedom on 
their lips, she,v by each act of their lives that the se- 
curing to thenlselves and their adherents, of patronage, 
and especially of provincial patronage, is the thing 
next their hearts. \Vhoever has the distribution of 
that patronage is sure of their adhesion; and not even 
a retrograde movement of Reform '\vould no'\v either 
detach those sordid supporters, or shake the po,ver of 
their patrons. 
The follo'\ving speech ,vas made npon the introduc- 
tion into the IIouse of Lords of tIle Scottish Reform 
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Bill in 1833. It ""as Ùef\l11ed expedient that the 
,,,hole extent of the Dleasure should be left in the 
hands of Lord Broughanl, then Chancellor; and no 
one else ever said a ,vord on the subject either in the 
IIouse or in the Conunittee. The opposition to it 
,vas left in like nUlllner in the hands of t\VO noble 
J ..ords connected ,vith Scotland,-Lord IIaddington 
and Lord Rosslyn,-and tl1an this sel
ction nothing 
could be lnore judicious. Lord Rossl)"n, 110'V un- 
happily no more, ,vas one of the most able and up- 
right Incn ,vho ever added strength or respectabi- 
lity to any politiral party. Although a soldier frolll 
his earliest years, and a distinguished ornalnent of 
Ids profession in ,vhich he had al,va)"s served ,vith in- 
creasing honour, he had yet profoundly studied the 
la\vs of his country, and ""as thoroughly acquainted 
,,,ith every branch of political kno,vledge. IIis ex- 
peri(\nce uf affairs ,vas large, and he had amply pro- 
fited by it; being possessed of a store of practical 
,visdolll, ,vhich a long life of yarious business, ÍJnproved 
by unCOlllmon natural quickness and sagacity, ,vith a 

ingularly calnl judgment, can alone enable anyone to 
anJRSS, and ,vhich made him one of the safest advisers 
that any party or any person could resort to in a diffi- 
cult emergency of their concerns. His Inanner of speak- 
ing, ,,,hen he took part in debate, ,vas that of a clear- 
hC'acletllnan of business, ,vho neyer touched a subject 
\,'ith \"hich he ,,,,as not intimately acquainted; and \"ho, 
never })aving any obscurity or vagueness in his o,vn 
conceptions, left l)is audience in no doubt ,vhatever uf 
his meaning. IIis taste \",as correct to fastidious- 
ness, and ha viug passed }) is )'otlth in fanliliar u(oquaint- 
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ance with the great masters of the day, the N orths, 
the Burkes, the Foxes, the 'Vindhams, be had learnt 
so well the danger of venturing beyond his sphere, 
tbat he l'arely indulged in any but the expositive and 
argumentative parts of discourse. Some, however, of 
his speeches had a great and well-deserved success. 
Mr. Grattan and Sir John Newport, the highest autho- 
rities on such a subject, both declared that his lun1Ínous 
and masterly speech upon Irish affairs in 1816 had 
never been matched for a profound and convincing 
exposition of Irish affairs; and the friends of tIle 
Charity Abuse and Education bills in 1818, give an 
equally strong testimony to the merits of the speech 
by which he carried that measure through the llouse 
of Lords, against the strenuous opposition of Lord 
Chancellor Eldon and the Government of the day. 
Lord Rosslyn had originally belonged, with his un.. 
cle, Lord Loughborough, to the party of Lord Nortb, 
and though he had only, like hiIn, left the 'Vhigs ,vhen 
the French Revolution thinned their ranks, yet IJ.e long 
retained the aversion to Parliamentary Reform ,vhich 
distinguished the politicians of the N ortlI school. The 
progress of liberal opinions Initigated this hostility, 
and he became a Reformer, though on a llloderate 
scale. "\rVhen, with the full assent of Lord Grey and 
the other Whig leaders, he joined the Duke of Wel- 
1ington upon the Catholic question being carried by 
him in so masterly and characteristic a Inanner, it 
unfortunately hapIJened that be did not quit his nc,v 
connexion at 'Villiam IV.'s accession; anù an adverse 
JnOVCll1ent having thro'Vll out the Government before 
any approxÍIllaiion ,vith the \Vhigs could be effected, 
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he ,vas conlpellcd, by a high sense of honour, to con- 
tinue in alliance ,vith the moderate Tories. I-lis old, 
inthnate, and attached friends, Lords Grey and 
Broughaln, urged him to accept the Ordnance, ,vith- 
out a seat in the Cabinet, on t}le Government of 
November 1830 being fornled; but a point of honour 
kept hinl to his recent conl1exions, although, like the 
Duke hhnself, he continued friendly to tIle ne,v 
Government until the great extent of the Refornl 
ßill staggered one ,vho, though prepared for Reform, 
could not consent to so large and experiJnental a Jnea- 
sure as that ,vhich even the sworn enemies of all 
Reform had found it expedient and deemed it their duty 
all at once to patronise. From that time, he became 
entirely severed frOln the 'Vhigs, to his own great 
concern, and heavy discolufort, and to their still greater 
vexation and more serious loss. It lllay be addcd, 
that his unfortunate and insuperable objQction to join 
Lord Grey's government in 1830, had been confÎrnlcd 
rather than removed, on his consulting ,,,ith a fricnd 
in ,vhose integrity, rare disinterestedness, and admir- 
able judgment, he al,vays reposed entire confldencc,- 
the late IVIr. J alnes Brougbaln,*-through 'VhOlTI the 
proposition ,vas made to hÎln by the heads of the Go- 
vernment. Anxious as that most excellent and deeply 
lamented person ,vas for the rene,val of his friendly 


'* His intimacy with and confidence in tIJis true and valued friend 
had been greatly increased by the accidental circumstance of his ac- 
compan)"ing him when he retul'ned fl'om Scotland, after the fatal re- 

iUIt of a duel, in which his Lorùship had been unhappily, but most 
. honou1'ably for hÏ1nself, concerned in the ,ycar 1822. 
YOLo III. Z 
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connexion ,vith the liberal party, and lunch inclined 
to press tho request of Lord Grey upon him, \VhCll 
he beard his reasons and feelings expressed by him- 
self, he declared, on being asked \vhat he really ad- 
vised, that Lord Rosslyn had taken the right, bècause 
tIle high and strictly honourable conrse,-an opinion 
in \vhich Lord Gr
y 
Iso and Lord Droughanl reluc- 
tantly acquiesced. 
In private life Lord Rosslyn was a model of every 
ende
n'ing quality. The most J(ind and affectionate 
member of a fan1ily,-the most generous benefactor 
on every occasion,-the lTIOst warnl and zealous friend,- 
-the person ,vho of all others, perhaps, tl1at ever 
lived, except the friend last Inentioned, 'Vh0I11 in this 
he nlost resembled" ,vas the most relnarkable for ha- 
bitually, instinctively, and, by a sort of necessity of 
llis nature, putting himself out of the question, and 

arrJing his disinterestedness so far on every occasion, 
t11at he was himself the only person \vhoso concerns 
never occupied his o\vn thoughts. No ,yonder that 
the loss of such a man should have spread a gloolll 
over the circle wIlich he sustained and adorned. No 
wonder that bis loss to the liberal party should have 
been the subject of deep and lasting regret. 
'Vhell he conducted, ,vith his ,vonted ability and 
knowledge of the subject, the opposition to the Scotch 
Refornl Bill, he also opposed, or rather watched its 
})rogress with the n10st admirable candour and mo- 
deration. All bis enlightened and liberal principles 
\vere seen to guide his conduct; the nleasure suffered 
nothing hy hiR resistance of it; in every in1portant 
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})articular it ,vas greatly improved by his suggestions; 
and it is but fair to add, that on some materiall)oints 
in ,vhich he ,vas overruled, experience bas proved him 
to ]lavc been right, and the advocates of the Bill to 
have been ll1istaken. 
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SPEEClle 


I RISE, nlY LOl'ds, to 11l0Ve the second reading of 
tlJÎs Bill, \vhich !Jas been passed by the C01111110ns for 
the purpose of effecting a great, and, in IUY lllunble 
opinion, and in the opinion of the people of Scotland, 
a most salutary and necessary Î1nproVell1el1t in the 
constitution of the Burghs of Scotland. This subject 
has at various thues occupied the attention of Parlia- 
lllent; but, except upon one occasion, namely, the 
discussion of the Scotch Refornl Bill, last Session, no 
attelupt has recently been Dladc. to bring under the 
notice of the Legislature the peculiar situation ill 
\vllÍch those Burghs stand. At the pCl'io(l to ,vhich I 
have alluded, I felt it to bc my duty to enter 
ome- 
,vhat largely into their constitution; but I did so only 
incidentally, and \vith a vie,v to the Ineasure then 
under consideration; and I, therefore, still think it 
nccessary to go rather fully into the (lue!:;tíon, llOW 
that it has beCOllle the Inain subject of inquiry. I 
shall, therefore, crave the. attention of your Lordship::; 
for SODle time, not on the ground of any very general 
interest or entertaÌ111llCnt ,vhich the topic affords, but 
in proportion to its intrinsic in1portancc, ,,,,hile I ex.. 
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plain the constitution and effects of the Scotch BurgI. 
system. It is the mOloe necessary to enter into 8uch 
an explanation, because the constitution of the Scotch 
Burghs is so extrelnely different fronl that of the Eng- 
lish boroughs, that a person possessing the greatest 
kno,vledge of the one might be perfectly at a loss with 
respect to the other. I have no doubt, however, that 
in this, as ,veIl as in other particulars, the institutions 
of the t,vo countries ,vere once pretty nearly alike; 
and that the l::t\v and constitution of Scotch Burghs 
in relllote tirnes borp a near resenlblance to those of 
the borougl)s in this country at the same period. This, 
ho,vever, is a question, the investigation of \vhich Blust 
be nlore interesting to legal antiquaries, than produc- 
ti vo of any practicaJ ad vantage. 'rhe saIne observa- 
tion nlay be applied to another question, involved in 
like ob
curity, and ,vhich I shall, thel o efore, dislniss 
frolll IUY present consideration, llanlcly, ,vhat ,vas the 
l)reci:se }'ight of Burgh election previous to the great 
('hange ,vhich took place in the fifteenth century, and 
,vhencc originated the principle ,vhich, from tllat tinlP 
up to the present period, has continued to regulate the 
rights of the Burghs. I bave 11lyself very little douùt 
that in those thl1es the effective corporator:s ,vere the 
bUl'gage tenants holding in capite of tbe Cro,vn, and 
that the right of electing lnagistrates ,vas vested in the 
great body of the more respectable inlJabitants. IIo,\'- 
e,\rer, in tho year 1469, it appears that the Legislaturc 
of Scotl
nd thought it expedient to effect a material 
change in the constitutioll of the Burghs, and to vest 
in a particular and select class that fight ,vhich before 
had extended to the whole. 
Thel"e ,verc t,vo 1110des hy ,yhich the Legislature 
n1Ïght have accolnplished this ol
ject; one ,vas, to 
point out a ('crtain description of persons to \
'hOnl 
alone it should be la ,vful to cxerci
e the right. 1'his 
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'vas, ho,vevcr, a difficult ,vay of proceeding, as it ,vas 
nlmost impossible to say to ,vhat class those persons 
should belong, and ,v])ere the line should be dra\vn. 
There ,vas another plan, ,vhich, if the conlnlunity only 
submitted to its adoption, ,vas much Inore easy of exe- 
cution. Hitherto the burgesses at large, or other 
respectable inhabitants, elected from year to year a 
Council, ,vhich council elected their magistrates, inclu- 
..ling the provost and bailies. The council, the pro- 
vost, and the bailies in Scotland, Inay be taken as 
respectively equivalent to the common council, the 
111ayor, and aldernlen in English boroughs. The legis- 
Jature of Scotlano therefore thought, that as the exist- 
ing councils had been chosen by the citizens at large, 
they could not cOlnplain, if that body, \vhich they had 
freely elected, should no,v be taken and vested with 
the right of electing every body else, including the1n- 
selt"es, in future-the popular constituency being for 
ever aftcr excluded: And, accordingly, an Act \YfiS 
})fissed for that purpose, the preamble of ,vhich stated, 
that" in conseqnence of the great contentions ,vhicb 
had arisen out of the election of officers in burghs, 
through nl11ltitude and clamour of the connnons, sinl- 
pIc persons, they ought henceforth to be excluded 
fro111 the election." The enacting part of the Statute 
is as short, clear, and 
hnple as the prealnble-(c]ear- 
ness, conciseness, and sinlplicity being qualities for 
\vhich the old Scotch Acts are remarkable) ;-it is to 
tIle follo,ving effect: "For tile reason aforesaid, it is 
tllought expedient that the old council should choose the 
nCll', and tho ne,v and old council together should 
choose all the officers, and ilk craft (that means every 
different trade in each corporate burgh) should choose 
a person ,vIto should have a vote in the election of tho 
officers." Thus the cnaetlllent ,vas t,,"ofold: it abo- 
lished the right of the citizens at large to ehoose coun- 
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rillS anfl officer:s, and it vested that Jlight in the existing 
and succeeding councils. I t appears froln thi
 Act., 
that the different incorporated trades, such as butcbers, 
\veavers, and goldsll1Ìths, had the right reserved to them 
of choosing one representative, who went by the title 
of deacon; and these deacons, though not entitled to 
sit as councillors, were yet to concur '\vith the council 
in choosing the Inagistrates. At firï'3t these deaCO!1S 
,vere no doubt chosen freely by their respective trades; 
but when certain of them were adn1Îtted into the 
council, the council claÍIned to choose the conllcil- 
deacons: And in tIle course of time a kind of cOlnpro- 
Inise took place bet'\veen the trades and the council, 
the consequence of which ,vas a sort of mixed election, 
the council and the trades uniting in the choice of the 
deacons. 
This is the general condition of the Burghs of Scot- 
land; several stand in a situation some,vhat different; 
but there are about twenty-four Burghs ,vhich llave 
exactly such a constitution ;-and, to illustrate it, I 
,viII mention the case of Edinburgb, one of the nUln- 
her. In that city the council consists of thirty-three 
menlbers, including the provost, four baBies, dean of 
guild, merchants-councillors, and trades-councillors, 
and sonle other offices. There is also another branch, 
,vhich consists of six council-deacons, ,vho are the rc- 
presentatives of the different crafts, or subordinate 
corporations \vithill the corporation of the to,vn. Set- 
ing aside these six ùeacons for the present, there 
ren1ain t,vellty-seven Inell1bers of council, ,vho, ever 
since the yenr 1469, have been absolutely and exclu- 
sively chosen by themselves. But ho\v stands the case 
,vith respect to those six deacons? It is true tlutt their 
election has sOIncthing more of the appearance of frce- 
donI; but is it, in reality, n10rc free than that of thC' 
other lllcillbers of the coun...iI? The ,vhole of the 
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different trades in Edinburgh elect fourteen deacons; 
and if in this election the council, as before 1469, did 
not interfere, each \vould be chosen by a free election. 
But as six of these deacons are no\v of the council, if 
the Act of 1469 ,vere applied to the matter, the trades 
,vould not have the po,ver of electing one of them; 
because the first part of that Act gives the council 
tho po,ver of self.election. I t appears to be a Inatter 
of doubt ,vhether, at first, the council did not-IJossess 
as absolute a right to elect the deacons, as the other 
lnel11bers of council; but, in process of thne, it hap- 
pened that the council find trades shared in the elec- 
tion. The present CUstOll1 is this; when the thne of 
elcction for the deacons arrives, each trade sends up 
to the council a list (or, as it is termed, a Ieet) of six 
IJcrsons, ,vhich the council reduces (or shortens) to 
tbrce; and that list of three is sent back to the trade, 
who then exerci
e their elective franchise, and choose 
one of the three; and after the whole fourteen arc 
thus elected, the council, at its own pleasure, selects 
and nOlllinates the six ,vho are to be in the council ; 
so that the present practice does not materially inter- 
fere ,vith self-election-the spirit of the Act of 1469. 
This is the case ,vith Edinburgh; but in some Burghs 
the practice is reversed, and the list of six is sent by 
the council to the trades, and returned, reduced to 
tbree, to the council, ,vhich then chooses one of the 
throe. Thus in Edinburgh the semblance of election 
by the trades, applies only to six out of the thil'ty- 
three members of council; but it is thp semblance 
only even as to those; and there, and in most other 
places, in nalTIe or in substance, the princil)le of 
self-election is par
tlnount, and the councils choosp 
thclnselves ,vithout any control or interference on 
the part of the body of the bUl'ges
es or inhabitant
 
at large. 
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N o 'v, a word \vith respect to the burgesscs at large, 
as contradistinguished from the nlembers of the diffe.. 
rent trades. By the practice of the Scotch burghs, a 
!)crson habitually becomes a burgess, not in respect of 
birth, trade, apprenticeship, or luarriage, as in England, 
but in a wholly different manner. The trades are of 
two descriptions,-first, the Trades or Crafts, ,vbich 
comprise ordinary operatives or artisans-and next, 
the Guild of l\Ierchants. In Edinburgh there are 
fourteen Trades and one Guild of l\Ierchants. Every 
person, being at the head of any particular trade or 
craft, is called the Deacon of that trade or craft; and. 
he ,vho is at the head of the nlerchants' house, is 
called the Dean of Guild. But into all the trades, any 
person nlay be practically adn1itted, \vhether he has 
served his apprenticeship to the trade in the burgh 
or not, and ,vhether he Iuake his claim on the ground 
of birth or marriage, or not. Your Lordships will, 
therefore, see that the la\v and practice in Scot.ch 
burghs are entirely different from the Corporation la\v 
and practice in England. A person, \vhen he COlnes 
to reside in a Scotch burgh, has only to make proper 
application to be adlnitted into the trade or craft to 
,vhich he belongs, and it is extremely doubtful ,vhether 
there exists any right absolutely to refuse one so 
claÍll1Îng achnittance, provided he is obnoxious to no 
legal objection, and possesses sufficient skill to exer- 
cise the lllystery of the trade or craft into whose cor- 
IJoration he c]aÍ1ns adlnittance. In })ractice I under- 
stand the adlnission is never resisted; the question 
generally arises on })erSOllS exercising the trade \vith- 
out being adn1Ítted, and if objected to, they arc al,vays 
nllo,ved to enter on paynlent of their fees. There is 
no difference Dlade between those ,vho \vere born of 
burgesses, or ,vho had served in the hurgI], and t.hose 
,vIto arc nlcrc strangers, excepting only tbis-that 
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they 
t(hl1it the one class of persons into tIle craft on 
the payulcnt of lo,,'"er fees than are dell1andcd from 
the other; but they are both adnlitted into the enjoy... 
111ellt of the same rights and privileges. Beside these 
persons, others, not attached to any of the crafts, aro 
admitted burgesses of the burgh at large, by way of 
honour, and for other reasons. The great bulk, ho,v- 
ever, of the burgesses in Scotch burghs is conlposed 
of persons belonging to son1e particular tradt, Or craft; 
but there are in Edinburgh, out of the ,vhole nun1her 
of burgesses, amounting to 2500, as many as 500 or 
600 unattached. 
The mode of election which I have just described 
to your Lordships, has been }Jractis
d from the fift.eenth 
century down to the present day; but it is necessary 
to state that the Constitution ,vhich I mentioned as 
belonging to Edinburgh, and 80n1e other large to,vns, 
is in one material point,-tl1at which relates to the 
election of deacons,-by no ll1cans COfi1n10n to all 
those burgl1s. The case of the capital ,vhich I have 
taken may be considered as one of the more perfect 
specin1ens of the class of I'otten corporations ,vhich 
exist in Scotland. I do not mean perfect, in the 
absence of all rottenness or self-elective principle, but 
perfect as compared to ot11ers to "\vhich I am about to 
call your Lordships' attention. These other burghs 
an10unt in number to eleven, and they are far ,vorse 
than the twenty-four burghs, including Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, to which I before alluded; for ,vhereas the 
latter class have a dean of guild and deacons, chosen 
jointly by the council and a portion of the burgesses, 
the former have no Guild of IVlerchants; and, there- 
fore, as there exists no body of n1erchants to choose 
the dean, that officer is chosen absolutely, and ,vithout 
any n1ixed election, by the council. But tllore is 
another gradation yet lower in the scal{\ of ('ol'ruptiol1 ; 
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for there are not less than t,venty-five burghs having 
no Guild of Merchants, and no incorporated trades 
either. In these burghs, the council rules unchecked 
by any thing bearing the most distant resemblance to 
popular control: For as there are no means of choosing 
either a dean or deacons, none, consequently, arc 
chosen, and the council re-elects itself from year to 
year, ,vithout any even nOlllinal interference on the 
l1art of other bodies. But, as it happens that in the 
arrangclnents of nature there is an infinite gradation 
in the scale of being, frOlll l11an do,vn to the polypus 
,vhich grows upon the rock, scarcely less inanÏ1natc 
than the ..rock itsel
-so in the inventions of art, 
nature has to a certain extent been Í1nitated; an 
alnlost endless gradation is observable in the scale of 
political existence; and nothing call be discovered so 
imperfect that sOD1ething stilI less perfect may not be 
}Joint.ed out. Accordingly, your Lordships ,viII find 
that there are four burghs exhibiting eyen fe,,,,cr 
sympt0111S of political anin1ation than those I }ulve 
just described; for they possess not only no dean of 
guild and no deacons, but not even nnJ burgesses! 
yet theY}lave a council and Inagistrates, who elect 
themselves, and exercise all the privileges and perfornl 
all the functions belonging to tho most perfect council 
-if I Dlay talk of perfection, \vhere all is so imper- 
feet; and where even the best, I nlean the constitu- 
tion of Edinburgh and Glasgo,v, ha
 no match for 
badness alTIOng the ,vorst in England. So that if your 
Lordships had started, as you reasonably might, ,vith 
the idea that the corporations of Edinburgh and Glas- 
go,v ,vero as lo,v in the scale of political existence aH 
it is }Jossiblc for corporate bodies to be, you would 
have found, on investigation, that there arc no less 
than three gradations lo,ver still, and each one ,vorsc 
tllan the other, unt.il at last we con1C to the ,vorst of 
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aU-the four unhappy burgl1s ,vhicl) have no appear- 
ance of election about them, there being nonc ,vithin 
thenl \vho can elect. 
Looking to the constitution of these burghs, per- 
haps your Lordships Inight be disposed to think that 
their privileges \youlù, on inquiry, be found to bear 
SOllIe proportion to the DIode of election practised in 
then1; and that those \vhich are Îlnperfectly created 
and formed, are a]so imperfectly endo\ved. Exactly 
the contrary, ho,vever, is the case; for it turns out 
that the extent of their endo,vlnents is in an inver
e 
ratio to the purity of their origin and the excellence 
of their conformation; and in proportion as their 
descent is base, and their forin corrupt, the functions 
\vith \vhich they are inycsted arc of a higher and morc 
exuberant character, placing thenl on Dluch more than 
a level 'with the comparatively free corporations of 
England :-1 say conlparatively
 for everything is 
estimated by conlparison; and though I hesitate not 
to say that the English borough constitutions require 
to bo unsparingly visited by reforln, yet, cOlllpared 
,vith the best of the Scotch, the \vorst of the English 
D1ay be held up to tho country as a paragon of freedom 
and purity. The Scotch burgh magistracies are pos... 
sessed of the 1110st important po\vers. First, they 
have a large comlnon law jurisdiction in matters of 
police; and, in the next place, they have had con- 
ferred on them, by various local as ,veIl as general 
Acts of the Legislature, ample additional police func- 
tions. Then they have, by the common la,v, ll10St 
extensive civil jurisdiction. The magistrates in these 
burghs Dlay be said to bc Judges in Ordinary ,vithin 
their own bounds, as the sheriff is ,vithin the county. 
They try questions of the greatest hnportancc, and 
\vhich may excite the n10st lively interest; their juris- 
diction does not, indeed, excllulc that of the sheri A: 
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the judge-ordinary of th
 county, but tl)cy have in tlle 
burgh a concurrent jurisdiction ,vith hhn; and ac- 
cordingly they oftentÏ1nes do try causes of the greatest 
pecuniary moment. I bave seen cases conle before 
your LordslIips, by ,yay of appeal, ,vhich 11ad been 
originally deterrrlined by these nlagistrates,-cases in- 
volving interests of large alnount, and nice questions 
of la\v,-questions of importance, not only to the 
parties inlIDediatcJy concerned, but to the la,v in 
general. In all but the larger cities, they have little 
professional assistance, the only person possessing legal 
kno,vledge whon1 they have to direct then1 in their 
judgnlents being the to,vn-clerk. In Edinburgh and 
Glasgo,v, individuals of experience in the law are alJ- 
pointed to the situation of assessors; a clumsy and 
absurd contrivance, whether resorted to in England 
or in Scotland. Thus I kno,v, tllat in Glasgow, a most 
learned and able 1awyer, of long standing at the bar, 
and fitted to adorn the highest judicial station, happily 
for that place, fills the situation of to\vn clerk, and 
virtually decides the causes of ,vhich the Inagistrates, 
,vho of course take precedence of hitn, arc nominally 
the judges. But else,vhere, the persons chosen have 
generally little other title to the distinction than tlutt 
of being the favourites of the corporation. '
rhus 
scantily provided, those magistrates exercise the im- 
portant jurisdiction I have described, enlbracing, in 
nIl but a few cases, questions of anyanl0Ul1t. They 
have, in like manner, all criminal jurisdiction, short of 
life and limb-and lastly, they have the lnanagenlcnt 
of the funds of the corporation-a po,ycr ,vhich I do 
not know if they value the most, but "\vhich I think 
in some respects of the highest importance, and in 
.their exercise of \vhich it is notorious-I kno,v it ,yiJl 
not be denied-that they have, generally speaking, 
done nothing \vllich deserves comll1cndation. 
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These funds arise in some burghs fron1 extensive 
landed possessions; in others, frOl1I large personal 
property; and in 1110st from imposts levied on the in- 
habitants. 'The revenue of Edinburgh, derived chiefly 
frolll this last source, amounts, I believe, to bet,veen 

52,000 and 
53,000. That of Glasgo,v is even higher, 
being, I suppose, not less than ëb60,000. . The incomes 
of the 81naller burghs are also far fron1 inconsiderable; 
one possessing a revenue of ëb8000; another 
 7000 ; 
another 
6000 ; and so on. l\Iany of thenI have lands, 
or, at least, bave at different tiuIes been possesseù of 
lands, of large extent. V cry ample landed property 
fornlerly belonged to Edinburgh. I aln not inforlned 
as to the extent of the possessions attached to Glas- 
go,v. But I could lnention one burgh, cOIning ,vithin 
the more imperfect class ,vhich I have before de- 
scribed, and truncated of Guild and Dean and Deacon, 
,vhich ,vas in the possession of 8000 acres of land, and 
t,YO valuable fisheries; and I could also na111e another 
,vhich o,vned bet,veen 2000 and 3000 acres of land. 
I have spoken in the past tense ,vith respect to these 
burghs and their dOlnains; for, alas! they have no 
longer possession of this property. One bUl'gh, ,vhich 
had 3000 acres, probably \vorth ëb9000 or 
 10,000 a- 
year, no,v derives fl'lun those estates,-I ,viII not say 
no revenue, because I be1ieve that it does get an in- 
come froln thence an10unting to some,vhere about 

150 a-year, being the feu-duty of the saIne. If your 
Lordships look to the nalnes of the tenants or pro- 
prietors of this property, (for they are in reality the 
proprietors, the land being theirs to ])old at a perpetual 
fixed rent; and, since the Refornl Bill, to all intents 
and purposes, political as ,yell as patl'ÌInonial, their 
tenure is the same as fee-siInple,) you ,viII find that 
t})ese fenars, eleven in nUlnber, have, for the 1110St 
part, either thclnselves bee,n Provosts in the burgh, or 
TOL. III. 2 A 
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are the in1n1ediate descend
nts of the worthy indivi- 
duals \vho once filled that lllunicipal situation! I do 
not mean to say that there is any thing decisive in 
this fact; it Juay, no doubt, be purely accidental; 
but it is a curious coincidence, that land worth cC 10,000 
a-year should be feued out to eleven persons at .g150 ; 
and that almost all of them should be either ex-pro- 
vosts of the burgh, or their in1ll1ediate descendants. 
I have no doubt tI)at this matter could be easily ex- 
plained; but up to this time aU explanation is ,,"ant- 
ing. So in other burghs, \vhen your Lordships ex- 
aluine the state of the public property, you \vill not 
fail to be struck with the coincidence bet\veen those 
\vho no,v hold the land once vested in the comlnunity, 
and those who formerly \vere officers of the corpora- 
tion. 
It is not only in respect of those lands, ho\vevor, 
that this peculiàrity is ohservable. In another shape, 
it ll1eets you, in respect of the revenues derived frolll 
imposts. In the management of these and all tl}eir 
other funds, the saIne system of hnprovidence is to be 
l-enlarked-improvidence merely it cannot be called 
-but the same spirit of favouritislll, which, in SOlne 
places is designated jobbing, and in others corruption. 
'Vhat I am no\v saying is so far from being considered 
slander against those corporators, (I do not mean the 
corporators of the present day, but those \vho, by a 
few years, preceded them,) that \vere anyone to use 
any other expressions with respect to them, he \vould 
be regarded \vith a feeling approaching to pity, if not 
ridicule. It is only \vhat they have been accustomed 
to bear for the last forty-five years,-ever since the 
consequences of this abominable system were first 
dragged into the ligh t. In one place a gaol was to 
be built, and an estimate ,vas given in by the deacon 
of the incorporated trades of Builders and W rig
ts, 
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amounting to 
GOO or 
700. He was a l11elnber of 
the corporation, and his proposal was, as a Inatter of 
course, accepted; and it ,vas very ,veIl for the cor- 
porate funds that he did not ask twice as much. The 
gaol, according to the first plan, ,vas to be built three 
storeys high; but subsequently, the terms 'vere altered; 
the three st
reys were not required, and the gaol was 
reduced to one. Now, your Lordships will naturally 
suppose that, as the building ,vas lo,vered t,vo-thirds, 
the cost ,vollld be lowered in something like the same 
proportion. This, however, would be a grievous mis- 
take. There ,vas no reduction made of the 
 7000 ; 
4<- though tho amount of the money ,vas certainly altered; 
but instead 'of being diminished two-thirds, it ,vas 
raised nearly one-half! The gaol ,vith three storeys, 
,vas to have been completed for 
700, but in .conse- 
quence of the alteration of the plan, cutting down the 
three storeys to one, the builder received 
1000 for 
his ,york and materials! In another burgh, a respect- 
able and honest tradesman proposed, for 
850, to erect 
a building ,vhich \vas wanted; but as he ,vas not a 
corporator, the doors of the council-chamber were shut 
against him, and his estimate ,vas refused. N éverthc- 
less, t.he place did not go. without a building, or the 
corporation ,vithout a contractor. On the contrary, 
there ;vas found in a deacon of their own body, an archi- 
tect so ll1uch more sufficient than the original proposer, 
that the corporation gave hin1 
 1600 for the work! 
These. are only one or two instances selected froll1 
a large nlass, ,vhich at different times have come before 
the public. They are only sYlnpto111S of ,vhat takes 
place: yet they are much to be regarded, because 
they are not accidental, but are the natural, and in- 
deed necessary results of the system of self-election, 
and the ,vant of all control by the people, over tho 
management of the funds of the burghs. But the ÏI11- 
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providence of the n1anagers of these public funùs ha
 
not been confineù to such triviallnatters as I have just 
alluded to. The most ,vild and extravagant specula- 
tions llave been devised and embarked in ,vith the 
utn10st recklessness. No examination ever took place 
before-hand, to ascertain \vhether any extended traffic 
required, or any extraordinary growth of resources 
justified, an increase to the buildings or public ,yorks 
of the to,vn; but at once, if there ,vas money in hand, 
it must be spent; contracts must be entered into, and 
some of the corporation bave the preference; all the 
tangible funds must be expended, and ,vhen none re- 
mained, credit must be obtained. I ,viII venture to " 
say, that, in many instances, the parties did not know, 
wIlen they entered upon such projects, how far they 
,vere 
o carry them. This is no doubt the case with 
individuals, as ,veIl as corporations: but the difference 
is, that individuals are not likely to be so inconsiderate, 
because they risk their individual existence. Such a 
course of proceeding has naturally led many of the 
burghs to the door of ruin; and I might, indeed, say 
within the threshold; for one of the greatest of them 
has had to apply to ParIian1ent to put its affairs in a 
course of managen1ent; an{l anotber is reduced to such 
insolvency, that a trust-deed is in the act of being pre- 
pared; ,vhile a third is in a state of notorious bank- 
ruptcy. At various tÏ1nes these things have attracted 
the attention of Parliament ; and it is not to be supposed 
that they have escaped the eye of the public. But 
,vithout adverting to the feeling of the comn1unity at 
large, and ,vithout directing your attention to the inte- 
rest ,vhicb the subject excited in the other House, 
I will lnerely mention \Vllat IJas been done by the 
burghs themselves,-that is, by the magistracies, the 
very parties complained of. 
There is a body called the Convention of Royal 
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Burghs, or the Convention of Delegates, whose po\vers 
are not exactly defined, but \vho possess great autho- 
rity, being, indeed, the representatives of all those 
corporations; insomuch that every thing which they 
propose by ,yay of recoulmendation, naturally nleets 
,vith att
ntiol1 fronl the \vhole of those bodies. They 
assemble once a-year; their numbers are sixty-six, 
being one delegate from each; and generally from fifty 
to sixty attend. I hold in my hand a resolution, passed 
in 1 792, at one of those Iueetings, ".1Ien fifty-t\vO dele- 
gates "'ere present. It declares, "that it \vould be 

vholly impossible to succeed in establishing anything 
"like an eftècti ve control over the accounts and expen- 
diture of thl
 burghs, \vithollt utterly destroying the 
srstenl of self-election." 
"his is a resolution adopted 
1 believe, unanimously; and conle to on account of the 
existence of the gross and intolerable abuses \vhich 
had arisen fronl the close system. 1\lr. Dundas, then 
Lord i\.dvocate, and after,vards Chief Baron of Scot- 
land, had previously introduced a Bill for the purpose 
of nlaking the corporations accountable for the expen- 
diture of the public Illoney; but it "'as found ineffec- 
tual for its purpose; and the result ,vas the adoption 
of the resolution by the Convention of Delegates, 
which I have just read to your Lordships; declaring 
that no Bill could apply a remedy to the abuses com- 
plained of, \vhile the system of self-election continued. 
But no\v carne the alaruls excited in 
cotland, as 
'veIl as in this country, by the bad times of the French 
Revolution; ,vhen, in the pursuit of liberty, men gave 
'yay to violence, and by their excesses, lnade every 
thing like chang'e, for a season terrible and hateful. 
The question of Parlianlentary Reform 'vas fated to 
share in this general odium; ,vith it that of Burgh 
Reform ,vas confounded; and both \v:ere to
ether laid 
a
ide. It \ras feared that, if Burgh Reform ,vere car.. 
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ried, Parlianlentary Refornl would follow. But at no 
time was it contended, in Scotland, that if the excite- 
ment occasioned by the latter measure should subside, 
and the former rested on its own merits,-if the con- 
nection of the two questions were severed,-at no 
time, from 1 792 do,vn\vards, was it ever contended, 
that the resoJution of the Delegates in that year for 
abolishing self-ejection, ought not to be followed up, 
and carried into effect. N O\V, therefore, \vhen the 
questions are for ever severed, by the carrying of Par- 
liamentary Refornl, it is quite a matter of course that 
Parliament should attempt to redeem the various im- 
plied pledges \vhich, at different times, it has given; 
and remedy the nUlnerous evils so long complained of 
in tIle constitution of the burghs, and so pJainly avo,ved 
by the magistracies themselves. I shall, therefore, 
s110rtly proceed to state the outline of the measure at 
present before your Lordships, in the two Bills which 
have been sent up from the other I-Iouse of Parlia- 
ment, for the purpose of reforming those municipal 
bodies. 
The principle of self:"election being, at all events, to 
be got rid o:f, it becomes necessary to substitute another 
mode of election in its place; and as the Councils are 
no longer to elect themselves, the question arises, in 
whom the right of election shall be vested? Nów', I 
should think nothing can be more natural, JllOre safe, 
or lllore convenient, than the plan \vhich has been here 
adopted, of vesting it in those \vho bave already ob- 
tained the Parliamentary franchise-the 
 10 house- 
holders. In the first place, they are already in the 
exercise of the elective franchise; and, in the second 
place, they are a body recognised in the l
egistry 
under the Reform Act; and, consequently, ,"yo have, 
ready made, as it \vere, a machinery by which to con- 
duct the election. That is, of itself, an invaluable 
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facility to the accomplishment of our present purpose; 
for ,ye thus avail ourselves of every advantage that 
has resulted froln the Parliamentary registration, and 
its advantages, as experience has abundantly proved, 
,vere not too sanguinely reckoned upon by the authorb 
of the reforln. 
In the next place, I think it a material consideration 
not to have the qualification of the electors of the 
Councils of burghs, different from that of the electors 
of the representatives of those burghs in Parlianlent. 
Such a distinction ,vould be full of inconvenience, and, 
perllaps, danger to the system of representation no,v 
established, under the great measure of last Session. 
Everyone adnlitted the advantage of making that 
l11easure one on ,vhich Parliament could stand, and say 
that enough had been done, and that the Constitution 
1nust not be constantly changing. Everyone admitted 
that, having taken the qualification at 
 10, until SOllle 
change of circun1stauces shall give us new lights, or 
experience place us in a ne,v situation, ,vhich ll1ay re- 
quire, and by requiring, justify, a deviation from the 
principles of the refornl, no deviation ought,-rashly 
or lightly, or ,vithout the gravest occasion, the most 
careful deliberation, and lnuch hesitation, and great 
reluctance-to be permitted. Such I take to be the 
opinion of those ,vho opposed the Refornl Bill, as well 
as of those who supported it. If, then, you were, in- 
stead of a t 10 qualification, to give a 
5J or even a 
lo,ver qualification to the electors of the corporate 
body, ,vhat ,vouid be the consequence? The same 
man ,vho, year after year, was exercising the franchise 
in a burgh on tbat qualification, ,vouid naturally feel 
that the difference was unjustifiable on principle, un- 
accountable, and inconsistent, and \vonld be hnpatient 
of an arrangement ,vhich confined the Parlialncntary 
franchise to a higher qualification than that ,vhieh 
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conferred the Municipal franchise. I therefore think 
that the stability of the measure of reform \vould be 
placed in great hazard, if \ve \ve}'e to lessen the amount 
of the qualification for electors of the CounciHors of 
burghs. 
This is, my Lords, reason sufficient, in Iny mind, for 
adopting tIle 
 10 qualification in the election of those 
functionaries. No doubt, ho,vever, the registry affords 
the principal argument, in point of expediency, for 
adopting the saIne qualification. To that I attach 
the greatest importance, insomuch as to think it of it- 
self sufficient, 'v ere there none other, to justify this 
part of the IJlan. For if any other qualification is 
fixed, there must be a separate registration, and the 
Parliamentary one can serve no purpose but to con- 
found the other. Then, if the franchise is to be' vested 
in the 
 10 householders, and if the principal reason 
for giving it to theln be the convenience arising from 
the existing Parlianlentary registry being fran1ed ac- 
cording to that qualification, it foIlo,ys, as a matter of 
course, that it should be another provision of the Bin, 
that the franchise so conferred shall be exercised ac- 
cording to the regulations established under the Re- 
fo}'m Act,-that is to say, that the registry shall be 
decisi ve; that frOlll the registry there shall be no ap- 
peal; and that the only questions at tbe poll for the 
election of the Council shall be the only questions at 
the poll for the election of representatives, namely, 
the identity of the party, and that he continues, at 
the tÏIne ,vhen be tenders his vote, to hold the pro- 
perty in respect of ,vhich his registration has been 
nlade. We shall thus procure the inestimable advan- 
tage of getting rid of all objections on the spot, and 
of In
eventing endless litigation, ,vhether before the 
returning-officer or subsequently. 
'Vith respect to the period of elections, 111any Inay 
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be 'of opinion, that it \vould be more expedient they 
should not be yearly; and, I confess, that I myself felt 
inclined to favour a less frequent election. Never- 
theless, on reconsideration, Iny objections were over- 
COllle; and chiefly by the universal and long-esta.. 
blished practice of Scotland, ,vhich is that of yearly 
elections,-by the great discontent ,vhich ,vould every- 
,,
hcre prevail, ,vere there a less frequent choice,- by 
the unaninlous agreenlent, on this point, of all-parties, 
-they ,vho differed on the franchise, on the qualifica- 
tion for it, and on the Jllode of its exercise, indeed, 
on al1nost every other part of the measure, with a 
1 are unanimity agreeing on this, that the elections 
sllould not be. less frequent than once a-year. But, at 
the same time, it is not proposed that the ,vhole Coun- 
cil should go out each year; because this ,vould have 
a tendency to impair its efficiency, by breaking in 
upon its identity, and changing too much the persons in 
,vhose hands the adlninistration of the burghs is vested. 
Accordingly, to preserve that identity, and prevent the 
inconvenience ,vhich ,,,,ould arise ,vere it destroyed, it 
has been thought fit that only one-third of the Council 
should go out each yê'ar, and t,vo-thirds l'enlain. 
'Vhen I have stated this-,vhen I have stated that 
the principle of the Bill is to abolish self-election, and 
substitute election by 1: 10 householders in its stead, 
- I have, in truth, .stated the ,vhole Bill; because it 
does not' go nlore into detail than is necessary to the 
accomplislullent of those objects. All the rest is conse- 
quential; gro,ving out of those t,yO fundamental prin- 
ciples, and there may be -said, ,vithout exaggeration, 
to be nothing Inore in the Bill. Thus it is proposed to 
continue the Inoùe in ,vhich the Council chooses the 
o!Jicers,-that is to say, as the Council heretofore self- 
chosen, elected the provost, bailies, and other officc- 
bearers, so the Council, hereafter cho
eu by the hou
p- 
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holders, ,viII elect the provost, bailies, and other of.. 
flcers, and perform all the other functions, and exer- 
cise all the other duties of the fornler council. Your 
Lordships will therefore see, that if the principle be 
once admitted, that self-election is to be abolished, 
and a convenient and safe substitute provided for that 
DIode, there ,viII be found in the Bill, not only as lit- 
tle change as possible in the constitution of these cor- 
porations, but no change at all, which is not the ne- 
cessary consequence of the principle so admitted. 
A NOBLE LORD.-Hear! Hear! 
The LORD CHANCELLOR.-I know not ,vhat my 
noble friend lneans by that cheer,-,vhether to assent 
or deny. If he means to deny, I ask hiIn to point out 
one provision of the Bill which does not foIlo,v neces- 
sarily from the abolition of self-election. 
The NOBLE LORD.-Hear! fIear! 
The LORD CHANCELLOR.-I am glad that I have 
altered the dissenting cheer of the noble Lord to the 
tune of assent. I must say, that a smaller change than 
that which I have stated could not, by possibility, 
have been devised in the constitution of those burghs, 
provided you once admit the prfnciple, that self-elec- 
tion is to be abolished, and also, ,vhat of necessity 
follo,vs from thence, that it Dlust be replaced by SOJne 
election of a different kind. There is one point, how- 
ever, which I must not forget to lnention,-that all 
persons to be elected for the Council must be burgesses, 
or become so on thcir election. 
I have now to state, that the measures to ,vhich I 
.would call your attention are of two descriptions, and 
that the articles of them are contained in two Bills. 
The first of them applies to burghs, both Royal and 
Parlianlentary, and ,vhich, therefore, have already a 
nlagistracy; the other applies to burghs parliamentary, 
,vithout being royal, and for many of which, therefore, 
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a magistracy lTIUst now, for the first time, be appointed. 
The second Bill is the same as the first, in every re- 
spect except this, that it concerns burghs for which it 
is necessary to provide Magistrates and a Council. 
These are thirteen in number,-four large burghs, 
Paisley, Greenock, Renfrew, and Leith, and nine 
smaller; and the second Bill provides that the four 
larger burghs are to bave a Council of sixteen each; 
five of the other class to have a Council of nine; and 
four to have a Council of six each. These Councils 
are to be elected by the 
 10 householders, and after 
being elected, are to choose the officers, and in all re- 
spects proceed as the Councils of the royal burghs. 
There is a third class of burghs, neither royal nor par- 
lianlentary, and which, in point of importance, are 
generally of an inferior description. Nevertheless, 
SOllle are of sufficient consequence to require a muni- 
cipal constitution. It was originally intended to in- 
troduce a Bill respecting them; but it was found that 
previous inquiry would be necessary, in order to as- 
certain their nUlnber, circumstances, and every parti- 
cular of their state; and that till such an inquiry 

 
should be completed, it would be impossible to frame 
the nleasure. In the next Session of Parliament, 
,vhen the inquiry of the Comlnissioners shall have 
been finisbed, it ,viII be more easy to bring forward a 
plan applying the principles of the present Bills to 
those burghs. 
I proceed to mention one or t,vo objections \vhich 
I am aware are lnade to this proceeding. It has been 
asked, in the first place, ,vhy ,ve do not postpone 
these t\VO Bills also until we see the result of that 
same inquiry? 1\ly answer is, first, that it is not ne- 
cessary to do so; that there is an abundance of known 
and admitted facts to justify, and indeed to can for 
the interference of Parliament, in respect to those 
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burghs \vhich are the object of the present Bills; anò 
next, that the country of Scotland is in a state of ex- 
treme anxiety in regard to theIn, and ,vould look on 
any delay, until inquiry had taken place, as the next. 
thing to a n10ckery of its just expectations. Con- 
sidering the loilg-standing abuses ,vhich had been 
complained of in the burghs-abuses, the exis- 
tence, extent, and intolerable nature of lvhich are 
amply admitted on all hands,-if yóu .turn round 
on then1 and say that no'v, in the year 1833, it is 
necessary to institute inquiry, to exalnine into a mat- 
ter of ,vhich no man doubts, to obtain evidence 

 
{\f what no man denies, in order to bolster up a sys- 
tenl ,vhich all men abandon,-if you ,vere to abstain 
this Session froln applying a remedy to such evils as 
these, on such a pretext as this, the people of Scotland 
would think that they received from Par1ialnent not 
what they had a right to expect, but little less than 
an insult. That, by means of the pending inquiry, 
information of great value ,,
ill be received, and many 
necessary particulars ascertained; and that the legis- 
lature will thus be enabled to extend the present 
measure of reforln, by applying it to different towns, 
or parts of to,vns, which are of necessity excluded 
from the Bills now presented,-is quite certain. For 
example, there aloe considerable parts of the cities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgo,v, ,vhich neither come w.ithin 
the description of the first or the second class of burghs 
to ,vhich the present Bills apply ;-parts which are 
neither Royal burghs sending MelD bers to Parliament, 
nor Parliamentary burghs by themselves; but w.hich 
it is, nevertheless, expedient to include under the 
municipal jurisdiction of those cities to ,vhich they 
naturally belong, and ,vhich, yet ,vithout inquiry, nay 
,vithout negotiation, ".ithout the consent of the par- 
ties on both t:ides, it is impossible to include. 'fake 
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t.he case of the suburbs of Edinburgh, which are in 
the situation of Parlianlentary burghs in so far as they 
vote for l\Ieinbers, but ,vhich, nevertheless, do not 
..telect apart frOlll Edinburgh, and are not Royal burghs. 
At present they are excluded from these BiIIs,-and 
why 1 Because, if you admit thelu for the 111unicipal 
or corporate privileges, taking the Parliamentary 
boundary, you 
ust iUlpose on them the corporate 
liabilities; you must bring them within the po\ver of 
the corporation, and subject them, it may be, to inl- 
posts, which they ,;vould not take upon thelu for the 
municipal franchise. Place this option before them, 
and they might say they ,,,"ould much I-ather be ex- 
cluded from the corporate privileges, so they escaped 
the corporate po"Ters of the city. Other districts may 
not feel the same repugnance; it is said the Glas- 
gow suburbs do not; but still that is fit subject for 
inquiry. Out of tbat inquiry may arise treaty; and 
then the terms may be ascertained on ,vhich they 
should be admitted; ,vhen the Legislature win, as a 
matter of course, extend the Inunicipal franchise to 
theIne 
Another objection, and the only other to ,,
hich I 
sball no,v address rnyself, is the question of the pro- 
priety of excluding burgesses. It is said, ,vhy should 
not the franchise be confined to burgeHses; or lvhy 
should it not be confined to 
 10 householders, being 
burgesses; or even why not adn1Ît both of theIn-both 
burgesses and 
 10 householders-to its exercise? One 
argument for this latter proposition, I confess, comes to 
me ,vith some force; it is that, in adopting it, "\ve should 
be following the analogy of the Reform Bill, inasmuch 
as that Act, in so far 'as it app1ies to England, extends 
the franchise to freemen not honorary. 
f y Lords, 
I will not disguise my opinion that the l)rovision here 
alluded to ,vas not the best part of that great measure; 
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it 'vas, I think, one of its worst parts. It was lny 
decided conviction at the time, which all the ex.pe- 
rience of the working of the Bill at the late election 
bas abundantly confirmed, that the operation of that 
provision ,vould be highly injurious. I am lleartily 
sorry t}lat it ever fOrllled part of the Bill. I wish that 
it had never been thought of, or never adopted; and 
tllat would be to me a good reason for not making it 
a part of this. Bill. But the best reason is, that no 
such privilege ,vas granted to burgesses or freelnen 
by the Reform Act cif Scotland. After the best con- 
sideration, the elective franchise in burghs ,vas there 
confined to the 
 10 householders; and therefore, to 
give an analogous right to such persons, in regard to 
their magistrates, would be, not to follow, but to 
oppose the precedent of the Reform Act. There are 
other reasons ,vhy I should object to burgesses. It 
must be recollected that the English freeman and the 
Scotch burgess, though agreeing in their general 
character, differ extremely in the mode of their ad- 
D1ission. I have already dwelt on tIle mode of elec- 
tion of Scotch burgesses. It is ,veIl kno,vn that 111en 
are admitted to that class without any property at 
aII,-,vithout being 
 10 or 
5, or even 
 1 house- 
holders,-without any connexion by birth or service: 
-luerely for paying 16s. 8d.; or, as I have heard, in 
some places for as little as 5s. a man is qualified to 
be n1ade a burgess. If, then, any man can be made 
a burgess almost for the asking, is that not a reason 
for refusing burgesses the franchise,-for contracting 
it ,vithin the more Iiu1ited bounds of some reasonable 
qualification? On the principles of those ,vho abhor 
all extension of suffrage, far more than on those ,vho 
,vould enlarge it,-but, above an, on the principles of 
those who dread anything like universal suffrage, and 
the admitting persons incapable of ,veIl exercising the 
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franchise,-I say that we ought not to nlake the 
qualification consist in the Inere payment of a few 
shillings. If it should be said, that by the strict la\v, 
a person has no absolute right to become a meluber 
of those corporations or trades by paying the fees, the 
answer is, that the practice seen1S to sho\v tbat you 
have no po\ver to exclude any man willing to pay 
those fees, possessing the usual skill, and liable to no 
legal objection. Is that not saying, that all men WIIO 
cOlnply \vith these conditions shall be admitted free- 
men? 
It behoves your Lordships to look at \vhat will be 
the practical effect of the 
 10 householders in the 
election of Councils, and this with reference to the 
respectability of the constituency which they will 
form. If the 
10 householders be compared with 
the burgesses in places such as Edinburgh and Glas- 
gO\V, \vhere these latter are numerous and respectable, 
you ,viII find that the great bulk of burgesses will 
come in as 
 10 householders. There are fron1 6000 
to 7000 burgesses in Glasgow; and, according to the 
information \vhich I have received, from 5000 to 
6000 are 
 10 householders. But as there are sonle 
burgesses not 
10 householders, so there are 
lO 
householders not burgesses. Thus, according to Iny 
.information, of 7000 
 10 householders, only 5000 
are burgesses; so that if burgesses alone are admitted, 
you would exclude 2000 
10 householders, and 
admit 2000 men who might have no property at alL 
It is, then, in vain to say that the burgesses are over- 
looked in this bill. I understand that there are, in 
Glasgow, calculations which give a different result, 
making the proportion 8maUer; but even these calcu- 
lations show that three out of five burgesses are 
1 0 
householders, or that of 5000, 3000 are so. In Edin- 
burgh, I believe, I may say that tho \vhole of the 
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respectable burgesses are 
lO householders, and tbat, 
consequently, the body at large must be alnply repre- 
sented. Then arises another consideration. I have 
stated, that as all 
 10 householders are not burgesses, 
so all burgesses are not 
 10 householders; and, ac- 
cordingly, there is a considerable nUlnber ,vho cannot 
lay çlainl to a situation of independence, in point of 
circun1stances. That number varies, of course, in 
different places; but taking the calculations ,yhich I 
have given, it is, in those large to,vns, very great. 
Now, on the ,vhole, is it desirable that we should 
have electors with so Iowa qualification? Is it ex- 
J)edient that some should live in a 
3, some in a 
2 
house, and some in no house at all? Is it expedient 
that the franchise should be extended to them? This 
operates ,vith ll1uch less force in Edinburgl) and Glas
 
gow than in less important places; but let it be borne 
in mind, that this is an argument ,vhich has a force 
in all places, in the exact proportion in which the 
opposite argument is brought to bear against it. To 
shew that the burgesses are not overlooked-that they 
are amply represented,-I point to places 'v here the 
great majority of thelTI are not excluded from the 
franchise under the operation of this Bill. But then 
it is said-" Do not go to Edinburgh and Glasgo,v; 
look to other places ,vhere there are many burgesses 
,vho are not 
 1 0 householders, and ,vho are, conse- 
quently, excluded from the franchise." But, Iny 
Lords, these persons so excluded are, as I have before 
said, persons presulnptively unfit for its exercise; for 
it must be remembered, that the principle on which 
we proceed is,-that of admitting no man to the 
exercise of the franchise ,vithout paying regard to his 
circumstances, taking circumstances as a test-the 
only one we no\v have-of capacity to exercise the 
franchise w
ll. Were they admitted to it, they ,vould, 
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in nlany cases, cOlnpll't0ly ovcr,vhehl1 the more respect- 
ahI0 c]ass of 
 10 householders. I ,vill Jnention an 
instance in ,vhich this would be the case. There is a 
burgh "There, of 800 burgesses, only 150 are 
lO 
householders, so that ,ve have hero a l11atter of some 
650 burgesses over,,--helming the comparatively slnaU 
nunlber of 
 10 householders, the great bulk of thell1 
being persons of little or no proporty. 
Is it expedient so to frame the Bitl as to give thp 
franchise to a body of Jnen, of ,vhose circumstances 
nIl ,ve kno\v is, that S0111 e Ii ve in very slnall houses, 
anù some in no houses at all? If there be anyone 
,vho thinks that persons of this class ought to choose 
the 11lagistrates, and through them to administer both 
the corporate funds and the civil and crhninal justice 
of the to,vn, to his mind lllY observation applies ,vith 
no force; to all others-to all ,vho wish to have somp 
line dra,vl1, hy ,\'l1Ïch the station of voters may l)e 
evidenccd by their circulllstances in life, my argull1ent 
JllUst appear unans,verable. 
Thero nlay be several points of objection to these 
Bins, ,vhich I have not taken notice ôf; and I have 
purposely abstained from going into their details. 1\1 y 
object llas been ratIlcr to go over those parts of the 
subject on ,vhich it ,vas necessary to d\vell, in opening 
its principles to tho House. I \vished first to bring 
before you the existence and the nature of the abuses, 
which, having been long reprobated by general con- 
sent, it is intended no\v to put do\vn for ever; and 
then to give an outline of the manner in which t.his 
l11easure is franled, in order to effect that object. I 
have thought it better not to dwell longer on argu- 
1uents that may be advanced either in its behalf, or in 
opposition to it, than 'vas necessary to bring the ques- 
tion fully before you. I have done so as distinctly as 
I could-I ,vis}) I could have done it 11101'0 succinctly: 
VOL. III. 2 n 
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-and I have no,v to entreat that your Lordships 
,vould bear in mind the feeling ,vhich pervades and 
possesses the people of Scotland in regard to the ques- 
tion. They are, I verily think, n10re eager for it than 
they have been for any other nleasure-I ,viII hardly 
except Parlianlentary Reform itself,-which has ever 
been the subject of discussion h
 the Parlianlent of the 
United Kingdom. I 0''''11 that I shall experience the 
greatest mortification should your Lordships refuse to 
countenance these Bills. I cannot disguise from you, 
that J should feel unmingled and bitter disappoint- 
lnent-that is, indeed of little 1110ment,-but so ,vould 
tl1e people of Scotland, if your Lordships ,vere to 
frustrate an expectation, ,vhich having been long since 
very naturally raised, and of late most anxiously cher- 
ished, they now trust ,vilJ be, because they kno,v it 
ought to be, at length happily fulfilled. 
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I DO not llle3n on this occasion to enter at length into 
the general subject no\v before your Lora
hip:;. I 
have already had an opportunity of expressing my 
opinion upon the principles of the measure, as ,veIl as 
upon several of the Blain features of the Bill, and the 
motion for going into COllllnittee appears not likely 
to meet with any very fornlidable opposition 011 the 
part of the House. I should not, therefore, feel lllY- 
self at liberty to trespass upon your Lordships' pa- 
tience, ho,vever llluch it might gratify the noble Earl,* 
\vho says he is delighted to hear l11e speak, and ,vho 
nevertheless imagined that I had spoken about all 
hour longer than I really did-,vhich looked as if he 
had been less pleased than he ,vas ,villing to o,vn; 
but I ,von't qualTel with hhn for that; I will only ex- 
press Iny feelings in lilY turn, and assure tho noùle 
Earl, that although he bas this night by the clock 
talked an hour and a half, or sOllle,vhere thereabouts, 
to Ine it seems as if he had not spoken for fi vo minutes. 
But, my Lords, the l1latter to ,vhich I ,,,ish to call 
your attention is neither the principle of the Bill, nor 
its details, nor its general features, on all of ,vhich, as 
l said, I have before addressed you at large 
 but I 
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must express some little surprise, and I hope I may 
be allowed to say, without any great impropriety of 
expression, some apprehension "rhich ,veighs upon my 
mind, and which I in vain endeavour to stifle, in con- 
sequence of the course ,vhich is about to be taken by 
one or t,vo noble Lords, and by one illustrious Prince 
upon this occasion; for although I aIll delighted to 
find that I shall have an opportunity of giving my 
vote ,vith them to-night, though I feel that theirs 
must be a valuable acquisition of strength to the pro- 
moters of this lneasure, and though the result of it 
will be sending the Bill into Committee, yet I cannot 
belp just pausing for a nloment to consider the grounds 
upon ,vhich that accession of force is given to us, and 
the ample declaration of hostility to the measure ,vith 
which the promised aid is accompanied. The support 
of the noble Duke* at this or at any stage of the Bill, 
I should deeIn adn1irably calculated to meet the 
\vishes of the advocates of tbe Bill, if I could only 
see any reason to expect that it ,vollld extend beyond 
this stage of the process; that it ,vould attend us 
through the COlnmittee, and ,yould relnain ,vith us to 
the third reading; but, instead of that, ,ve are told 
that these our supporters are against the ,yhole prin- 
ciple of the measure; and therefore one naturally 
asks, for ,vhat do they go into Committee? Is it to 
exan1ine and discuss the details? 
SEVERAL NOBLE LORDs.-Hcar, hear! 
LORD BROUGHAl\I.-I have heard; but hearing, I do 
not understand. I can easily comprehend ho,v any 
noble Lord ,vho agrees ,,
ith n1e upon the principle of 
the Bill, should differ ,vith me upon its details, hold- 
ing either that SOlne of then] go too far, or that there 
are others ,,,hich do not como up to the principle in 
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,vhich be concurs. This is intelligible, and consistent 
,vith the ordinary course of proceeding in parlianlent- 
ary discussions; but the noble Earl * says that he to- 
tally dissents from the principle; he abhors it in all 
its vie,vs; he considers the Comnlission to have been 
illegal, and the 'v hole inquiry void; he thinks that in 
the execution of their task the Commissioners were 
unjust, partial, and oppressive, and that their Reports 
are of no more value than 80 much ,vaste pàper-an 
opinion in ,vhich the noble Duke concurs. Then, say 
they, the Bill is founded upon these Reports. This 
my noble friend t denies, as a general proposition; 
but, as it must be admitted that in some part such is 
the case, in the opinion of those noble Lords opposite 
the ,vhole Billlllust be equal in value to waste paper, 
and the ground \vork of the fabric, in ,vhole or in part, 
being unsound, the nleasure itself must be rotten. 
Then ,ve are told that no one of the charges brought 
for,vard against the Corporations has been borne out 
in proof; that all the Report and the preanl ble said 
about neglect and abuse is groundless. This is a lnea- 
sure of spoliation, says one noble Lord; it is utterly 
iniquitous, says another; it is fraught with injustice 
in every part, exclahns a third; and all of them, after 
thus quavering their separate notes against the Bill, 
join in thë chorus of injustice, iniquity, falsehood, and 
rottenness, both in the nleasure, and in the ",.hole pro- 
ceedings connected ,vith it; and then instantly they 
come as it ,vere pcr saltll1Jl to the detcrn1Ínation of not 
thro,ving out so execrable a measure at once, but of 
voting for going into COlnnlittee, that the details of 
,vhat they so heartily disapprove ll1ay be lninutely 
discussed. But, nlY Lords, it lnay be said I ought to 
he thankful for this lllcrcy, slnall though it be, and 
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not to quarrel with tl10se \vho thus far arc friendJy to 
the progress of the measure. Then I will not conceal 
from you, that I cannot help regarding the conduct of 
the noble Duke* and the noble Earl t at the table, in 
point of consistency, by III nch the more praise\vorthy. 
Theirs is, at all events, a perfectly plain and intelligi- 
gibJe course. They disapprove the whole measure, 
like the noble Duket and the noble Earl;
 and there- 
fore they vote ngainst the second reading. But I Jllay 
be told I ought not to be 80 nice, and that I should 
accept the hostile Committee as a boon, in preference 
to the ,vorse caJanlity-the thro,ving out of the Bin at 
once; and this Blakes me for one moment pause to COJ}}- 
})are the t,vo evils. The one is the infliction of instant 
death, the other of slo,v lingering deatl), by continued 
pain and gradual exhaustion, by ,vearing do,vn this 
great Dleasure till it shall be reduced to the shado,v of 
,vhat it once was-till hardly a skeleton of its pristine 
fornI shall be left-till its o,vn parents slIall hardly 
kno,v it, altered and nlutilated in every part by the 
formidable force here, and here alone, arrayed against 
it. That is the alternative offered us, for rejecting 
,vhich I an1 called nice-for not bursting forth in 
strains of rapture, and not gratefully ackno,vledging 
it as a boon! Than the illustrious Duke, /I I Dlust say 
I never kne\v, generally speaking, a l110re fair, open, 
above-board antagonist; and knowing therefore his 
strong opinions on this and all similar questions, I 
certainly expected to have found him supporting the 
})roposition of the noble Duke
 and the noble EarPI
* at 
the table. "But 110," he says, " I dislike the princi... 
pIe as luuch as you; I think nothing can justify it; I 
hold you ought not to proceed in this course; this is 
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not the ,yay to go; here is n. Dill for reforming 185 
Corporations by one general sweeping 11leasure, in- 

tcad of ,vbich ,ve should take thenl piecemeal, and 
proceed by 185 different bills, regularly, separately, 
slo\vly-so slowly that perhaps 185 sessions of parlia- 
ment shaH be required to get through thelll :"-a COll- 
sistent and intelligible course enough, no doubt; but 
then how can you go into Committee upon such a 
sweeping Dill, if that is your opinion? 
The DUKE OF CUl\IDERLAND.-lVIy Lords, I \vish to 
say a fe\v ,yords in explanation. I Inerely said, if ,ve 
can1e to a division, I should not vote with the Noble 
Duke* and the noble Earl;t but I never said, and for 
tho reason I then gave, that I \vould vote for the 
Conl111ittee. I should not vote for the CODlmittee, if 
your Lordsl1Ïps canle to a division on that question. 
I should retire altogether; but at the same thne, ,vhen 
the COl1lu1Ïtteo does Ineet, every l)art of the Bill ,vbich 
I can honestly and conscientiously support sball re- 
ceive 111Y best and 11l0st attentive consideration. This, 
Iny Lords, is what I shall do, and it is tbe course 
,vhich I have al,vays pursued in your Lordships' 
IIouse. 
LORD ßROUGI-IAl\I.-I understood the illustrious 
Duket to say, that he \vould not give his vote to the 
N ohle Dllke,
 but vote for the COl1unittee. 
The DUKE OF CUl"IDERLAND.-I shall vote neither 
the one ,yay nor the other. 
LORD ßROUGHAM.-God forbid that anything I have 

aid should prevent the illustrious Prince froln voting 
tgainst the noble Duke'li Certainly I ,vas not l)re- 
)ared for such a courso-so very unlike the usual dc- 
ternlined line of tl1e illustrious Duke. I certainly ex.. 
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pected that he ,vould at' once have voted one 'yay or 
the other. Really, it is a lTIOst extraordinary conclu- 
sion to arrive at from such premises-" I disapprove 
of this Bill, and therejòl'e I ,viII vote for the Commit- 
tee"-and then, when I ,vas staggered, be,,,,ildered by 
such a proposition, I receive, by ,vay of comfort and 
as a help towards getting lne out of the difficulty, an 
assurance-" Oh, I don't mean to vote f01" the Conl- 
mittee-I only lnean to say that I ,viII not vote against 
it, because I disapprove of the ,vhole n1atter." 1\ly 
Lords, I cannot help thinking that an this holds out 
a most nlelancholy prospect to the friends of the Bill, 
and to the country,-a cruel disappointlnent to those 
,vho feel so anxiously, so deeply, and, I ,,
ill say, so uni- 
versally, aU over the kingdom, in favour of this great 
measure. For ,vhat have ,ve to expect froul this an- 
nouncement, but that those ,vho are against the ,vhole 
n1easure in its principle and ground,vork, will exert 
themselves to alter its whole frame and all its vital 
parts in the detail? How luuch of those parts and of 
that franle,vork can ,ve reasonably expect the labours 
of such a CODIIn,ittec ,viII leave standing, ,,
hen those 
sallIe persons, ,vito say " let us go thither in order to 
discuss it," tell you that they abhor the ,vhole of it as 
a schelne of iniquity and spoliation? Can we exp
ct 
one stone of its goo (11 y fabric to renlain standing on 
another, under the hands of those ,vIlo }ulte it, and, 
like the noble Duke, ,vollld batter it do,vn, or, like 
the illustrious Duke,* ,vould retire froID it, lest its fal- 
ling ruins should ovcr,vhelnl thenl-of those ,vho, de- 
testing, abhorring, distrusting its authors-stiJIlllorodis.. 
trusting the Conl111issioners ,,,horn its authors appoint.. 
ed-hating the ","bole and every part of it, seeing no 
one fraglnent of it that OUgllt to relnain, are never.. 
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thcless prepared to go into COlumittee, in order to 
deal \vith it? IIo'\v, in God's name! to deal with it, 
but to blast it to pieces, and leave not even the sem- 
blance of \vhat it no,v is? I Inay be disappointed-I 
have been most agreeably disappointed on one point 
-the hearing of evidence. I firlnly believed, as did 
a large portion of your Lordships, that when counsel 
\vere called in to be heard at the bar, and still D10re 
,vhen it ,vas resolved to have evidence, the necessary 
effect ,vould have been to protract the inquiry beyond 
a.n bounds; instead of that, ho,vever, I think the evi- 
dence only lasted sOIne\vhere about five days. That I 
am bound in justice to admit, contrary to my expecta- 
tions, and contrary to the record of my apprehensions 
\vhich I placed at the time on your Lordships' jour- 
nals; and I alTI also bound to adn1it, which I do in 
fairness to those \vith ,vhom I communicated in the 
early part of the evidence, that no change could have 
been effected by anything said, either here or else- 
,vhere, respecting our proceedings; for, before a word 
,vas said on the subject, the day and almost the hour 
\vhen evidence was to be closed ,vere calculated as 
early as Tuesday morning, by DIY noble and learned 
friend.* [Hear, hear, from Lord Lyndhurst.] In 
that respect, therefore, I ,vas agreeably disappointed 
-but I am nluch lllistaken, indeed, if the Bill, on 
leaving the Committee, be not so damaged, so 11lUti- 
lated, ,vith so llluch that is important and beneficial 
struck out-so much that is noxious and alien- to its 
principles introduced, and on so ample a scale of alter- 
ation-that its authors and those abettors \vho have 
sent it up to this House ,vill be unable to recogniso 
their o,vn handy\vork. My Lords, I cOllld not, in jus- 
tice to IllY o\vn feelings, ,vhich are naturally ve}
y 
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strong upon this subject, after ,vhat has. just taken 
place, have refrained fronl making these fe,v observa- 
tions. And now, exhausted as I am ,vith the fatigues 
of last night, and our long sittings of late (for though 
we generally have five nlonths with nothing to do, so 
that tho idlest of human beings could not have been 
burdened ,vith our labour, yet the last five ,veeks of 
the session ,ve have had so much on our hands, that 
the best ,vorkmal1, the most laborious of lnankind, 
111ight ,veIl sink under the burden-solne chan.r;e Inust 
really be lnade in this 
ystem, or it is a mere joke to 
suppose that we can fully discuss the important Inea- 
Bures which, at the end of the session, are all in a heap, 
for the first tilne, submitted to us; but the difficulty 
is not so nluch to perceive the mischief as to find out 
the relnedy-})erhaps if sonlO Initigation of the strict 
forms of the other House perlnitted certain bills to be 
originated in this place, our labour might be ]1101'e 
equally and satisfactorily distributed over the period 
of our sitting)-exhausted, I say, as I a111 with the fa- 
tigues incident to this period of our protracted sittings, 
I aln anxious only for a moment to make one or t,vo 
general observations upon the subject matter under 
your Lordships' consideration. I don't ßlean to argue 
the case on its principle, being perfectly satisfied to 
leave it 011 the grounds on ,vhich I formerly rested it. 
I ,vish, ho,vever, for a 1110ment to take notice of the 
opinion expressed by a noble Earl,* with respect to 
the legality of tho Comn1ission. lIe totally lnistakes 
in fancying that the Con1111issioll is illegal, because a 
po,ver ,vas inserteù in it ,vhich the law ,vould not 
bear out the C0111111issioncrs in executing, if it had 
beell resisted. " You adlTIit," he said, "that your 
COlnmission, if resisted, had no po,vcr of COlTI})clIing 
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parties to conle for","ard and give evidence." .t\nd this 
he scenlS to think decisive aga
nst tho COUl111ission. 
N o ,v, your Lordships ,vill permit Ille to say, that if on 
this ground ,ve fall under the reprobation of the noble 
Earl, ,ve bear that ,,"eight, ,vhich I adillit to be heavy, 
only rateably, share and share alike, ,vith about t,vellty 
or thirty other governluents, in all the reigns of this 
country since the revolution of 1688. Since 1820 
there" have been fifty such Conllnissions. But to go 
back only five years, ,vhat, on that principle, becomes 
of the Irish Church Commission of 1830 ? If a C0111- 
tnissioner in that case had called on the holder of any 
benefice, and demanded, "Ho,v much do you aHow 
your curate? Do you give him what the act requires? 
Do you violate the Stipendiary Curate's Act, or do you 
not ?"-Had he the po,ver of compelling the party to 
ans,ver any such questions? Nobody ever dreanlt of 
such a thing. If the parson said, "I ,viII not come 
to you-you have no right to selld for me-I do not 
recognise your authority"---,vhat ,vould have been the 
result? The Commissioners had no po\ver to enforce 
their authority; and if the parson canle, and hearing 
the question, turned his back, snapped his fingers in 
their face, and ,valked a,vay-the COlnnlissioners ,vere 
remedyless and helpless. 'Vhat then is the difference 
bet,vecn that Comlllission and the present? In fact, 
those COlllmissions UJC1"e resisted in nine or ten cases. 
Lord Guildford and some half-dozen nlore refused to 
ans,ver under the English Comnlission; the Irish 
parsons, to the same anlount, refused to ans,ycr under 
tho Irish-and an appeal ,yas published by one cl
r- 
gyman, calling on his reverend brethren to resist the 
authority of the Comn1Îssioners. A controversy con- 
tinually existed in both cases; the COlnn1issions ,vero 
ill both resisted. But, although those ,yho refused to 
give evidence ,,,,ere blan1eless, and the po,yer of the 
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Cro,vn ,yas ,vith absolute Ï1npullity set at nought, the 
legality of the COlnmissions ,vas never for a I110111ellt 
questioned. Then 1\:11". Pitt's celebrated COlllnlission 
of Naval Revision, 'vas also ,vithout authority. 
A LORD.-There ,vas an Act. 
LORD BROUGHAM.-I speak not of Lord St. Vin- 
cent's inquiry, a 111uch lnore drastic measure, and one 
under })arlianlentary authority. 
lr. Pitt's being less 
vigorous, and therefore less opposed by those "rho fat- 
tened upon abuse, had no such sanction. It ,vas 
couched in exactly the same ,vords ,vith the present 
commission. As to the introduction of the ,vord 
" deed," the argument dra,vn from it is one of the 
greatest hallucinations I ever heard of; because ,vith- 
out it the words" all papers, writings, and docUlnents," 
surely included "deed," ,vhich is a "paper," " ,vrit- 
ing," or "document." But I fornlerly demonstrated 
the legality of the Commission; and no,v the question 
rather is as to the conduct of the inquiry. Upon that 
subject I ,vish to make a few observations. They 
shall be of a general and compendious kind, chiefly 
that I may avoid going into the detaiJs of the evi- 
dence; and they shall be as short as the justice due 
to the accused parties, the Conlnlissioners, ,viII aHo,v 
me to make them. 
I ,viII just suppose the case of a defendant, ,vho, 
having' lost his action ,vith his l1eighbour, C01nes to 
your Lordships and says, " Never ,vas there such a 
judge-heaven save me from t\velve such jurors! let 
me only COlne before you, and I ,viII explain it all 
a,vay-the prosecutor had no case-ll1Y attorney ,vas 
bribed by the other party-my ,vitnesses ,verc cor- 
rupted or s,vayed by personal motives of spleen and 
spite-and my counsel did not do his duty; the judge 
"'"as partial, the jury ,,,as ignorant, the ,vhole trial ,vas 
an iniquity, a farce, a Dlockery of justice." Such rc- 
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prescntations arc heard every day in "r cstn1inster 
I-Iall; the "\vbole air of all the courts is filled with 
theIn, and they pass perfectly innocuous over our 
heads, ,vho are used to them, or if they descend lo,ver, 
if they penetrate at all, it is to go in at one ear and 
out at the other, luaking no in1prcssion at all on any 
man of ordinary understanding. But suppose they 
,vere to n1ake an hnpression on your Lordships, and 
you \vere to say-" Oh, this is a poor injured man- 
an excellent Conservative; he has been extremely ill- 
used; let him be brought to the bar, it \viII be a COlll- 
fort t
 so ,yorthy an aldernlal1, a man of such sound 
principles, to be allowed to tell his o\vn story, and 
produce ,vitnesses, and have counsel to ba,vl against 
the judge and jury for about t\vel ve hours and a half, 
l,pplying to them every term of abuse \vhich our lan- 

'uage can furnish, together ,vith a good nUlnber of 

enns ,vhich neither our o,vn language nor any other 
10es afford, and all the lnetapbors \vhich can be pro- 
vided by the kind of 1110tley imagination that gives 

xistence to patch\vork." Suppose this proposal is 
Lcceded to, for hearing his o,vn story after the ,vit- 
lesses had s,vorn against him; and the judge and 
ury decided against hinl; and you, accordingly, 
)roceed to hear his story, told by hiInself, and sup- 
)orted by the ,vitnesses \Vh0111 hc had called at the 
rial, and Wh01l1 the judge and Jury had disbelieved. 
{ou hear all the evidence on one side, and on one 
ide only, not even taking the precaution which I 
Learù to-night that a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is 
tound to take before exercising the lnercy of the 

rown, that of sending to the Judge' who tried the 
ause, and hearing ,vhat he has to say, and "\vhat the 
ea::,ons ,vere ,vhich produced the convictiol1-,vithout 
ny such precaution-without lllaking any comn1uni- 
ation at all to the Judge-and ,vith nothing received 
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frOll1 hiln by \vay of explanation-for I regard a short 
and general letter \vritten by t\VO COllllnissioners out 
of t\Vellty as 110thing- 
LORD LYNDHURST.- 'V e have not the evidence 
taken before the COlnmissioners; \VO applied for it, 
hut it \vas not produced. It is no fault of ours. 
LORD BROUGHAl\1.- 'V e have allo,vcd tho COln- 
n1Ïssioners to he attacked, but not to vindicate thcln- 
selves. U n,varned, unsullllnoned, unheard, undefended, 
not even furnished ,vith a state111cnt of the charge 
against tI]em, they are to be pronounced guilty of 
unfairness, partiality, faction, and al1l10st of còrrup- 
tion, and \ve are to set at nought the verdict and 
judgment pronounced by those ,vho heard the evi- 
dence. So much, 111Y Lords, to ,yarn you against being 
led a\vay by that most dangerous of all 11lOdcs of 
inquiry, an e,,1/ pa1"te statelnent directed against iu(1i- 
vi duals in their absence; an appeal against a decision 
by one of the parties in the absence of the other, and 
of the judge \vho gave it. I say these C0l11lnissioncrs 
did not proceed em pæJ"te; there is not a tittle of evi- 
dence to charge them \vith it. They COlne to a to\vn, 
they advertise their sittings; their sittings are public; 
they never hold one meeting in a private room; all 
mankind has access to their tribuna], and they _ never 
refuse to hear one \vitness, or one score of writncsses, 
brought for\vard by the Corporations, though they are 
no,v accused by speeches n1ade against them, SOIlle- 
tin1es by honest, fair, legithnate speeches at the bar, 
and at other times by 
peeches in the form of questions, 
of ,vhich I cannot express too strongly IllY reprobation, 
let it offend \vIio111 it lnay. These COlnnlÌssioners, thus 
attacked in every ,yay, and ahvays in their absence, 
COD1e to your Lordsláps and cOD1plain of what is done; 
they tender explanations; they offer you evidence; 
they call upon you to Ileal" thcln; they only say strike, 
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hut hear first-decide, but not before our defence is 
111ade ; and your Lordships, pursuing a conduct far dif- 
ferent frolll that ,vhich they pursued, ,vho threw their 
doors open to all parties, and courted all sides to come 
for,vard, ,viII llOt even hear those COinillissioners 'VhOlll 
yet you are prepared to condemn. I am not nlaking 
this a subject of complaint against your Lordships. I 
,vas the first to say, do not hear them; but I pray you 
attend to the argument; do not behave in this childish, 
and, I ,vas going to say, ,vomanish manner of running 
R,vay with a 'YOI'd, and not hearing the reason, or stop- 
ping to understand the thing. The argument is strict 
and correct. I am ready no'v for argUl1lent's sake to 
tender myself as the only person ,vho advised that the 
Commissioners should not be heard. Your Lordships, 
I have no doubt, "\yould have given nle a very ready 
support if I had said 'hear thelll ;' and if their case had 
occupied six weeks, and the reply consullled six weeks 
more, I should have expected from the enemies of the 
Bill a still more ready concurrence. I IllUst needs 
give noble Lords opposite some credit for sincerity and 
consistency; and if this measure be so objectionable as 
they describe it, they ,volIld think themselves justified 
in using any lneans, even of delay, in order to stay the 
evil, or finally arrest it, by ,vaiting till the country caIne 
to its senses, and awoke from the delusion ,vhich they 
now ascribe to it, as resulting frOlll the excitelllent 
used to lead men's lllinds astray. But I ,vallt this 
Bill to pass; I ,vas determined not to play into the 
hands of its enen1ies' and therefore I ,vas reduced to 
, 
this most painful of all alternatives, either to sacrifice 
the nleasure or ,york grievous injustice upon these 
honourable Inen. That is my arglunent. I hope you 
understand it nOlO. Granting that the refusal to hear 
theCoillUlissioners ,vas the act of the ,vhole House, and 
not of a party, and that I Illyself, placed under the 
VOL. III. 2 C 
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pres
ure of a hard, harsh, cruel necessity, \vas forced 
to take 111Y choice bet\veen either losing the Bill and 
doing justice to these 1nen, or carrying the Bill and 
doing them the greatest injustice; still the choice is 
made, and the injustice perpetrated; and the Con1- 
missioners are accused, and they are unheard. 'fhen 
I defy any man living to dispute either the truth of the 
statement, or to resist the justice of the conclusion. 
Whatever the necessity llJay haye been that extorted 
this harsh measure of injustice to those Con1missioners, 
rou have done it ;-you have not heard then1; you 
have heard their enen1ies behind their backs ;-and 
therefore I say you are bound as honourahle men- 
you are bound as honest TI1en-you are bound as 
Christian men-as men of ordinary charity and justice 
you are bound to give the fairest, the most candid, and 
most liberal construction to the ,vhole conduct of those 
\vhom you have felt yourselves forced to place in such 
unhappy, aye, such unheard of cirCUlnstances. 
Let me no,v only relnind you of the manner in 
,vhich son1e of those charges were brought against the 
COlnmissioners. There ,vas one constant course pur- 
sued, \vhich must have misled many of .your Lordships. 
It \vas this. The counsel took up the report and said, 
" I find the follo\ving passage in such a page." N O\V 
that he safely 11light do, because, perhaps, there ,vere 
only t\VO or threo of your Lordships furnished \vith the 
book in the house at the tiule. "I find the folIo\ving 
passage in such a page," said the counsel to the ,vit- 
ness, "is that true or is it false; is it a fair or an 
unfair representation?" 
olnetimes it ,vas asked, "Is 
that an honest statement 1" sOll1etiInes, ,,' Is it scanda- 
lously false 1" One recoils \vith amazelnent and indig- 
nation froln such an exau1il1ation. I have kno"\vn to 
he sure, at trials for felony, \vhen counsel \yei'e not 
allo\ved to ad(ll'ess tlH? jury, a spe
ch thro\vn into the 
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forlU of a question; but \vhen advocates had addressed 
the Court for t\velve hours and a }1alf-\vhen they had 
exhausted all their po\vers of speech, and poured out 
lllore than the vocabulary of our language affords in 
attacking these COlnmissioners and their Report, such a 
course ,vas altogether yd.thout justification or excuse. 
"Is this a fair and an honest account of ,yhat 
passed?" says one learned counsel; 3nd at first the 
,vitness's ans,ver, though it did not adopt the invidious 
expression, ,vas quite consistent ,vith the witness's 
meaning to affirln it. But ,vhen I asked hhll if he 
Jneant to charge the Comniissioners \vith dishonesty, 
he said, " Very far froln it." "Did not the Comn1Ïs- 
sioners tell this scandalous falsehood?" cries another 
learned counsel. Again an equi vocal ans,ver froll1 the 
\vitness, ,vho, \vhen pressed by Iny noble friend* or 
myself, said, "God forbid I should iInpute any such 
thing !" And strange to tell, both the learned coun- 
sel, upon their witnesses thus refusing to adopt those 
odious cIlarges, one after another denied that they 
meant the offensive iInputation,-denied that the con- 
trary of honest llleant dishonest,-denied that false- 
hood nleant \vilful breach of truth,-nay, even that 
the addition of "scandalous," \vhich one should have 
thought ,vas lnade for no other purpose than to dis- 
tinguish moral from logical falsehood, gave to th
 
phrase any invidious sense! Yet these counsel I kno,y 
to be as honourable men as any in the profession. 
But to such shifts, such desperate expedients, does 
the zeal of advocates and the instigations of intprestc<l 
clients, drive men in a case like this. 
But ho\v ,vas the inquiry further carried OIl? A 
eharge of extravagant expenditure ,Y:1S to be 111et by 
a corporation (tlu1t of Sutton Colefield,) and, said the 


* Lord Radnor. 
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learned counsel, ,vith au air of triunlph, " 'Vas the 
lllanagement of the corporation funds regulated by a 
òecree of the Court of Chancery 1"-" To be sure it 
".as." 'Vhen ,vas it passed 1"--" In such a year." 
" Then it 'vas not voluntary to spend the money so 1" 
" Not at all." "Y ou nlean to say," (for one ans,ver 
or even t,vo or three never satisfied then1) "it ,vas 
under a decree of the High Court of Chancery, and 
JOll are obliged, ,vhether you ,viB or no, to spend the 
money so 1" said the c0l11placent counseJ. "Yes," 
said the ,vining ,vitness. N O'Y, ,vhat ,vas the con- 

lusion intended to be dra,vn from this? To ,vbat 
did all this triumphant colloquy of the gentlelnan 
,vith his only witness lead? N either more nor less 
than this, that the Conlnlissioners had charged the 
corporation ,vith a lavish expenditure, with extra.. 
vagance, if not with embezzlen1ent, and Ilad sup- 
pressed the fact that it ,vas all carried on under a de- 
cree of the Court of Chancery; and I venture to as- 
sert, your Lordships, who heard the examination, be- 
lieve firmly, up to this hour, that the Commissioners 
had suppressed all mention of the decree. But no 
such thing. Look at the Report of the Commission- 
ers, and you will find that this decree of the Court of 
Chancery stands in the front of it, stated as distinctly 
by the Commissioners as by the learned counsel, or 
by his ,vitness in the exanlination. 1\1y Lords, I do 
not ,,-ish to occupy your time ,vith these things; I 
have half-a-dozen cases before DIe of the same kind. 
We ,,"ere at last obliged to stop the ,vitnesses ,yho 
bore their part in scenes thus got up, and ask ,vhether 
the Report did not state the very thing they ,verp 
triumpl]antly detailing, ,vhen, in t}Jat awk,yard mau- 
neI', and ,vith the sheepishness of visage ,vhich even ex- 
perienced and zealous town-clerks can sometimes put 
on, they 3.ckno\vledged that it did. Such iR a speci- 
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lnen of the sort of manæu vre to ,yhich the learued 
counsel resorted. But not the only manæuvre. An- 
other ,vas far more notable. Witnesses were pre- 
vailed upon to s,vear that the Report ,vas incorrect 
and false, by counsel affecting to read, as part of the 
Report, that ,vhich is not part of it at all, and by 
st.ating that to be omitted froin the Report ,vhich lay 
before theln staring theln in the face. There are no 
fe,ver than three cases of this description ,vith respect 
to Coventry alone. 
The ,vitness ,vas addressed in the follo\ving ,vords 
by the learned counsel at the bar :-" I see it is stated 
in a paper I have before me (the Report of the COlIl- 
missioners,) that, 'neither the parish of St. l\lichael 
nor the other parish luentioned as forining part of the 
county of the city, are at all connected ,vith the town; 
they are inhabited by an exclusively rural population ;' 
is that true ?" To ,vhich the answer was, that "A 
very large proportion of the parish of St. Michael Ís 
\vitbin the city, a large proportion of the parish of the 
I-Ioly Trinity is also \vithin the city, and there is a 
sDlaller parish of St. John the Baptist also within." 
\VelI, to be sure, this seems a very positive contradic- 
tion, and doubtless your Lordships lnust have been of 
opinion that a Report filled \vith such gross inaccu- 
racies as that just read fron1 it by the learned counsel, 
was totally un worthy your consideration. You see 
the contradiction is direct. The Report (as read by 
the learned counsel) says, that the parish of St. l\lichael 
is not in the city, and that it is inhabited by an ex- 
clusively rural population, and the ,vitness says" that 
is not true," for a large proportion of St. l\Iichael is in 
the city. Nothing can be plainer, and the Report is 
not to be trusted, if this evidence is to l)e believed. 
Probably it did HoL occur to any of your Lordsbip
 
ju
t to turn to the page uf the I
eport cited, and to 
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follow the counsel ,vhile he read, or pretended to read 
from it, for the purpose of administering the contra- 
diction. Of course you ,yould take for granted that 
the passage ,vhich he l11ade as jf he read from the Re- 
port really is to be found there, and consequently that 
there is no further 1'OOln for doubt upon the subject. 
But what is the fact? I have here the Report before 
me, and surely your Lordships ,vill share my astonish- 
lnent on finding not only that the 
eport does not 
contain the passage ,vhich the counsel pretended to 
read from it, for thp purpose of asking the ,vitness 
,\-hether or not it ,,,,as true, hut that it contains the di- 
rect contrary; in short, that the statenlents of the 
COlnlnissioner and the ,vitness absolute]y agree, and 
that if the counsel had read the Report correctly, the 
,vitness n1ust necessarily have connrmed instead of im- 
}1eaching it. Your Lordships ,viII rell1 em bel' the pas- 
sage as quoted by the counsel, ,vhich I have just re- 
peated frOln the printed evidence. N o'v here is the 
passage in the Report itself, page 1 795,-" The limits 
of the city and suhurbs comprehend the parishes of 
the Iloly Trinity and St. 
lichael in Coventry," ,vith 
certain exceptions. Then a little lo,ver do,vn the 
page, "The limits of the city comprehend, in addition 
to the city and suburbs, the parishes of FoleshiII, Ex- 
hall, Anstey, Stoke, Stivichall, the greater part of 
So,ve, and a small part of Shilton. The limits- of the 
city, as above described, cOlnprehend the ,vbole of thp 
to\vn. They c0J11prehend also some land ,yhich be- 
longs to the parish of St. l\tlichael, but is detached 
fronl the lllain portion of it. N either this outlying 
part of the city, nor the other parishes 111entioned as 
forn1Ïng part of the county of the ci ty, arc at all COll- 
nected \vith the to'Yn.'
 
N O\V eODlpare that ,yith ,vhat the ,vitne
s 8ay
. 
lIe says, a very large proportion of St. 
lichael and 
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the Iloly 'rriuity is in the city. 'Vhat does the Ite- 
port say? Trinity and St. l\Iichael are ,vithin the city, 
,vith some exception
 ,vhich are after\vards particular- 
ized. Then it is not tho parish of St. l\Iichael, but 
the detached part of St. 
Iichael, which the Report 
sals is not ill the city, and the other parishes referred 
to are clearly Foleshill, ExhalI, and the rest of theIne 
N O\v ,vhat do your Lordships think of this saluple of 
the hale'? It Inay perhaps be said that after 'all this is 
a Blatter of. secondary ilnportance; and ,vhether the 
Report is proved to be right or \vrong is of little con- 
sequence. But your Lordships ,viII l'eUlel11ber that 
counsel thought it ,vorth ,yhile to sho\y, in tbe best 
rnanllcr he could, that it ,vas \vrong, and it is quite 
certain that the 111atter is Olle of serious 1110111ent in 
the controversy. This is one of the lllost direct in- 
stances brought for,vard alllong the very few attelnpted 
to sustain the very strong and very s,veeping allega- 
tions of falsehood and inaccuracy 11lade at the Bar. 
Your Lordships cannot doubt that the counsel brought 
for,vard the 1110St striking cases they had to prove- 
this is one of theIn, and you see now, that in order to 
impugn the Report it ,vas necessary first to falsify it, 
and fabrÍcate a ne\v one. 
N o'v I ,viII take another instance. In the one 
'v hich I ba ve just quoted, the falsification of the Re- 
port is obvious to anyone \vho ,vill take the trouble 
of turning to it; in the next ,vhich I shall quote, the 
sallIe expedient ,vas resorted to, although it requires 
a lit.tle lllore attention to discover it. The Report 
st.ates, that the n1agistrates of Coventry are charged 
,vith having neglected the public interests froll1 a de- 
sire to proll1ote the advantage of certain of their o\vn 
servants; and adds, that to 
uch a cause is attributed 
the coJli
ioll \vhich has taken place bet \veen theln and 
the directors of the poor. The vdtne
s \ra
 asked 
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,vhat could be the Jneaning of this passage; and he 
'vas examined at SOlne length as to the particulars of 
the appointment of a chief constable, one Prosser, 
,vho, as it appeared, ,vas recoll1mended by the IIome 
Secretary of State, and appointed accordingly. It 
seems that the directors of th e 1)001' had desired 
to have another person appointed; and the witness 
was very pointedly asked ll10re than once, \vhether 
he did not believe that this appointment of Prosser 
,vas the instance on ,vhich the Con1missioner pro- 
ceeded, in stating that the Inagistrates neglected the 
public interests to proll10te the benefit of their own 
servan ts. "According to tbe best of your belief, this 
alleged charge proceeds upon this, that the corpora- 
tion appointed to this office of chief constable, at ëb 140 
a-year, not one of their o\vn servants, but a person re- 
comlnended by the flome Office, rather than take a 
person recolnmended to then1 by the directors of the 
poor ?"-" Y es."-" The passage next follo,ving tl)at 
I have quoted from t}Je Report, is this :-' To such a 
cause is attributed the collision ,vhich has taken place 
het\veen them and the directors of the poor,' namely, 
this appointment of Prosser?- Yes." 
Your Lords}Jips luust obser,e that those \vords, 
"namely, this appointlnent of Prosser," are not in 
the Report, but are a gratuitous addition by the coun- 
sel, who had been gradually leading on the lritness, 
step by step, to s\vear positively that this ,,,,as the in- 
stance to ,yhich the COlllmissioners referred. 
N ow, I have no sort of doubt, that by this course 
of exan1Ínation a double object ,vas effected. First of 
all, your Lordships, or such of your Lordships at least 
as did not take the trouble to consult the Report, 
,vould be led to believe that you \vere hearing for the 
first time the particulars of Prosser's appointnlent; 
and, 
P
OJHlIy, you (Oouhl not fail to he eOJlYÍnee(l thnt 
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this ,vas a nlost frivolous and unfounded charge, 
,vhich the Commissioner had ventured to make on 
such grounds alone, while he studiously excluded 
from his Report all those particulars by which alone 
you could judge of its real character. I know at least 
that this ,vould have been the effect on my mind, if I 
had not by this time seen reason enough to suspect the 
fairness of the exan1Înation which the learned coun- 
8el \vere instructed to make by the town..clerks; and 
if I had not been consequently led to take nothing 
for granted ,vhich ,vas said either to be in the Report, 
or not to be in the Report, until I had examined 
it myself. N or was ll1Y labour thro,vn away; for, in 
the first place, on turning to page 1800, under the 
head Chief Constable, I found all the particulars rela- 
tive to Prosser's appointnlent set out, and much more 
fully set out than by the ,vitness at the bar; the desire 
of the Corporation to make the police more efficient, 
their application to the Secretary of State, and all the 
circumstances connected with his appointment. Then 
I turned to page 1836 of the Report, ,vhich contains 
the statelnent quoted by the counsel, of the collision 
bet\veen the magistrates and directors of the poor, and 
I found that the Report distinctly states the real cause 
of the collision, leaving nothing for the imagination or 
belief of the \vitness as to the meaning of the Commis- 
sioner, but plainly stating that the cause of the colli- 
sion, of the loud dissatisfaction and angry feeling ex- 
cited among the inhabitants, ,vas not the appointment 
of Prosser as chief constable, as your Lordships \vere 
led to think, and as the ,vitness s\vore he believed the 
Comnlissioner implied, but the refusal of the l11agiE,- 
trates to intrust the service of SUml1l0nSeS and ,varrants 
of execution for non-payment of poor's-rates to the di- 
rectors of the poor, and also their refusal to insert Inore 
t])an one nalne into a SUlnlnOllS. This ,,,as the causp 
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of the collision, becau
e the cost::; of execution are 
stated by the Report to be grievous
 and often ruinous 
to poor falnilies, \vhen the SUll1 distrained for is com- 
p:tratively trifling. And it was charged against the 
Inagistrates, that they persevered in this systCl1), in 
opposition to the representations of the directors of 
the poor, and many of the lnost respectable and \vealthy 
inhabitants of the city, because their clerk ,vas allo,ved 
to cbarge t,vo shillings for every ,varrant, and because 
Prosser profited by the executions, ,vhose salary, your 
Lordships are to observe, although the counsel and 
\vitness studiously concealed that fact, the Corporation 
llad guaranteed to the extent of 
140; anrl therefore, 
in that sense, there ,vas no inaccuracy in calling hilU 
their ofHcer; because they ,vere bound to pay his 
a- 
lary out of the corporate funds, if his other sources of 
emolument should fall short. 
N o'v this ,vas the charge broadly and distinctly 
nlade by the Conlmissioner. It may be true, or it nlay 
be false; tl)at is not the question no,v. 'Vhat I \vish 
your Lordships to observe is, that the counsel passed 
over the wI.ole of these transactions in silence, and 
painfully brought tIle ,vitness to s,vear that t.he colli- 
sion alluded to arose out of the appointment of I)rosser 
to be chief constable of police, although Prosser's 
appointnlent as police constable is not at all in ques- 
tion here; and in page 1800, ,vhere it is lnentiolled, 
all the particulars detailed at the bar, and many lTIOre 
are set out; and it is stated that the Corporation had 
made t.his app1ication to the Secretary of State, \vish- 
ing to render the police of the city Jnore efficient. So 
that your Lordships are lllade to believe that the Conl- 
111issioner suppressed the facts connected ,yith Prosser'B 
appointluent, ",.hen in truth he gives theln all, an(l 
assigns a praise\vorthy moti ve to the Corporation in 
the application \vhich led to it ; and you are also ll1adc 
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to believe that this appoilltluent ,vas alluded to as the 
cause of the collision spoken of, ,vhen another most 
aifferent cause is distinctly stated on the face of the 
l{cport, in- the very page from which the Counsel ,yas 
reading, and to ,vhich he ,vas adding false insinuations 
of his o,vn, and ,vhere Prosser's appointlnent is not at 
all in question, but is only incidentally lllentioned, so 
as to furnish the groundvçork for tl1Ïs nlost gross Inis- 
representation. I leave it to you, my Lorrls, to say 
,,'ho are the parties guilty of suppression. 
I ,viII give only one Illore instance. The whole 
evidence is full of this sort of case; hut I ,viII content 
1Hyself ,vith citing a single instance. The Report of 
the Charity Commissioners ,vas 111entioned; and it "
as 
brought as a charge against the Corporation Comnlis- 
sioner, that he bad cited the Charity Report very 
largely, hut had stopped short in the Dliddle of a 
paragraph, in order to avoid quoting tbe praise given 
to the Corporation (as it ,vas said) for the Inanagelnent 
of its charitable estates. And surely if this ,vere true, 
no better proof of the malignity Ílnputed t.o the Com- 
missioners could be given, tllan that they should quote 
everything \vhich seelned to blaIne, and stop short 
abruptly as soon as the Charity Report began to praise 
the Corporation; and accordingly I observed that ,yllen 
this statement ,vas first nUlCle at the hal', it produced 
that effect upon your Lordships ,vhich might be 
expected. But it 11appens that it is not true; and 
even as the evidence has been given at tho bar, your 
Lordships D1ay see that it is not true, although the 
questions on tl1is point ,vere asked in a singularly 
invol ved nlanner, and ,veIl calculated to produce the 
inlpression, that tbe ,vitncss's ans\ycrs ",vera in accord- 
ance ,vith the Counsel's state1ncnt, ,vhercas in fact 
they contradicted it. 
.And, first) it nlay he as ,veIl tu ubserve, that the 
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Counsel assulned a little too hastily that there n.as 
nluch praise in the Charity Report; for, on the con- 
trary, that Report exposes and condemns, in tIle 
strongest language, the various abuses which \vere 
detected in this administration; but after pointing out 
all the neglect and abuse, the Charity Report states, 
that in the last fe,v years, exertions have been made 
to renledy the Inisconduct of half a century. It states, 
tbat " since the year 1828, several ne'v corporators 
have been admitted, ,,,,ho have applied thelnselves 
earnestly to the reformation of the abuses of the Cor- 
poration, and to the introduction of a clear system of 
Jnanagement," and then it states the particulars of that 
ÏInprovement. N o'v the \vhole of this !)raise is copied 
into the Corporation Report, page 1812: every \vord, 
in short, that related to the Corporation is verbatÙn 
inserted, and the only passage omitted is one relating 
to an individual, 
lr. George Eld, the gel1tleJnan ,vho 
was examined at your bar. It appears that 1\11'. Eld 
had been very active in these improveUlents ; so much 
so, that the Charity Commissioners considered hinl to 
deserve a paragraph to hiInself, and aceordingly they 
devote one especially to binI, \vith a sort of apology 
to the rest of the Corporation, hoping that they ,viII 
not be offended because ]\;11'. Eld's merits are thus 
prominently brought forward. No,,,' this passage tIle 
Corporation Commissioner has omitted, and \vithout 
any impropriety, as it seems to nle; for he nlight not 
feel so acutely as the Charity Conl1nissioners and 1\lr. 
Eld, the necessity of particularly lauding an individual 
when he ,ras describing a general system. Your Lord- 
ships are to remember that he quotes every word of 
the praise given to the Corporation, not,vithstanding 
Counsel's allegation to the contrary. But then COUles 
.1\11". George El<1, and says, " IIeyday! ,,"here are the 
YQ1.1chcrs in favour of my character ?" and then he very 
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naturally thinks, that if he does not get a repetition 
of the praise ,vhich is his due, the Corporation is 
defrauded; for he is not content with his share of the 
common praise freely given to all, and he instructs 
Counsel to charge theConlmissioners boldly with having 
omitted all the praise of the Corporation. 'VeIl: the 
charge is made, and so it Inust be supported; and then 
comes the a \vk,vard circumstance that the actual para- 
graph ,vhich praises the Corporation is found in the 
Commissioner's Report. But this is got over ,vith 
SOlne ingenuity; for by first reading the paragraph in 
praise of 1\1r. Eld from the Charity Report, and then 
reading the paragraph in praise of the Corporation, 
and, lastly, by asking IVIr. Eld ,vhether the passage 
which Counsel had last read is omitted from the Cor- 
poration Commissioners' Report; the ,vitness either 
becomes confused himsel
 or is enabled to confuse 
your Lordships, and s,vears that the passage last read 
is omitted, ,vhen in fact he knew, and came to s,vear, 
not that the passage last read, but the last but one read, 
was olnitted, nanlely, the praise of 1\1r. George Eld, 
and not the praise of the Corporation, every ,vord of 
which, as I have already 
aid, was faithfully and con- 
scientiously inserted. 
My Lords, is it necessary to go one step further, in 
order to destroy the whole effect of the evidence 
brought to in1peach the Report and attack the Com- 
missioners? Your Lordships, by a large majoritYJ 
cheered on these charges; many looked most COln- 
placently upon tIle case, as if it were proved; and 
some were so satisfied that they a vo,ved their readiness 
to condemn both the ,vorkn1en and their ,york, ,vithout 
the cerelnony of asking an explanation or hearing tIle 
defence. Yon no'v see on ,vI1at kind of foundation 
the charges ,vere built, and ho,v far the sentence 
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\vould have been jURt \vhich you ""ere so very ready 
to pronounce. 
'fhese instructions to counsel were given by the 
corporate officers, and chiefly by the town-clerks. If, 
111Y Lords, there had been but a single little clause, 
inserted in SOlne snng and convenient corner of the 
Bill, to provide that all ,vllo are no,v the inCUll1bents 
of any municipal office should continue in the sanIe, 
I doubt if ,ye should have had half so 111any petitions 
I)resented. I RIn sure ,ve should have heard but little 
of the evidence ,vhich has been delivered at your bar; 
and I believe that the learned counsel ,vito addressed 
your Lordships in behalf of the existing rights, \vith 
all the zeal of their anxious clients, the score or t,yO 
of to,vn..clerks no,v in London assembled, ,vonld have 
been at liberty to exercise tlJeir talents and display 
their aninlation plse\vhere,-for the behoof of other 
parties, and to the edification of other Courts. 
1\':[ y Lords, another circumstance to ,yhich I cannot 
help adverting, is the attack ,vhich has been nladü 
upon certain individuals \vhom the COIDlnissioners had 
examined, an attaclr l11ade for the apparent purpose 
of darnaging the Report and of vindicating the cor- 
porations, but ,vhich not being follo,ved up by any 
impeachlnent of the testinlony given by tl10se indi- 
viduals, vanished into slnoke. Thus, in the case of 

Ir. Marryatt of Coventry, after a spell of an hour's 
length, after harassing the ,vitnesses by putting the 
saIne questions to. theln again and again, I certainly 
expected tilat s0111ething ,vould be elicited to alter the 
nature of his evidence before the COlnlnissioners, aud 
that 1\Ir. Visger of Bristol ,vould have fared no better. 
I naturally reckoned upon 1.11'. lVlarryatt being contra- 
dicted as to \vhat he said he sa,y, and ,vII at he told 
of his o,vn kno\vledge, even if it be adnlitted that the 
kno\y]edge ,vaR acquired ,vhile he ,vas serving his tÌIne 
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,vith the to,vn-elerk of Coventry. But although the 
learned counsel left no nleans untried of Ï1npeaching 
his credit, though he exanlined minutely into the fact 
of 1\1:1'. lVlarryatt having learnt ,vhat he s,vore froBl his 
situatÎon in the to,vn-clerk's office, not one. ,yord 'vas 
said to sho,v that ,vhat he told ,vas untrue,-in not 
one tittle of his evidence was he contradicted, nor ,va
 
one fraction of his stateinent denied. \Vhat then can 
it signify to the accuracy of the Report ho,v those 
\vho told the truth came by the knowledge of it? 
Here is a sanlple of the kind of answers given to the 
COIDlnissioners, a sample by ,vhich you Inay judge of 
the ,vholc cargo, ,vithout further breaking bulk. 'rake 
another of the saU1e kind. 
Ir. MerrYJ11an, the to,vn- 
clerk of 
iarJborough, is called,-a sharp, clever young 
nlan, ,vho ,vas appointed at the age of tw"enty-two, 
being the son of the mayor,-and ,vho, if he had heen 
the son of any other man, 111ight, I suppose, have 
,vaited until he ,vas forty-t'vo before he ,vas honour('d 
\vith the appointlnent, although from Ilis appearance 
I no,vise doubt of his fitness for the office. A_ ques- 
tion ,vas put to hin} about the parties ,vho llad taken 
upon thel11 to swear before. the COIDlnissionel's, t.hat if 
Lord Aylesbury objected to a nIan, there would be 
I 
no great chance of his being elected a burgess; and 
he ans\vered by vituperating those "\vho lllade such 
attacks, speaking of their spite and want of courtesy, 
and ,vhat not., and launching out into much praise, 
but of a vague and unprofitable kind, ,vhich he lavished 
upon Lord Aylesbul
Y, and upon the corporation. But" 
aftel
 all, did he deny t.he fact 1 No such thing. lIe 
,vas asked by us-" Do you, 1\1:1'. 
lerrynlan, ,vl1o arc 
the friend of the corporation, the son of the Inayor, 
and the eulogist of the borough-patron Lord Ayles- 
bury,-do you assert, tlULt if a lnau happen t.o give 
offence to his Lordship, or is not acceptable to hÏ1n, 
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he has any chance of being elected a burgess? Do 
not tell us \vhat so and so said from spite, but give us 
a plain ans\''"er to that plain question ?"-" Then," 
said he, "the fact cannot be denied-I think such 
a person '[could have little or no chance of being 
elected." So that the only conclusion to \vhich all 
the evidence on this head brings us, is, that a certain 
spiteful man told the COill111issioners the truth, that 
they believed ,vhat he told them, and that this un- 
spiteful U1an, the friend of Lord Aylesbury, no\v adl11its 
tbat the evidence given by the spiteful \vitness ,vas 
as true as the Gospel. The Oxford evidence affords 
another instance of the same course pursued by the 
petitioners, carefully avoiding the real question \vhether 
the Report is true or not. There is much general 
praise sworn to of the corporation and much blame of 
its adversaries. But not one ,vord is said about the 
stateu1ent in the Report, that of the 1 500 corporators, 
not 500 take any part in managing the charity trusts, 
and that of these 65 are paupers receiving parish 
relief: 
This, my Lords, is another sample of the manner in 
which the examination ,vas conducted, and of the 
impression which ,vas sought to be made by d\velling 
upon fringes of the argument, pulling do\vn things 
which nobody ,vas interested in supporting, and sup- 
pressing those parts of the evidence \vhich tended to 
establish the accuracy of the lleports. I 111ust say, 
that taking in the mass the evidence \yhich ,vas ad- 
duced by the learned counsel at the bar, I never S:1'V 
any of a more futile nature brought for,vard in sup- 
port of a charge against any public functional"ies ,yhat- 
ever. But I ,visIt to give particular instances; and 
the one I no,vallude to is that of my excelJent friend 
l\fr. Drink,vater, than 'VhOD1 a more honourable and 
conscientious Dlan (I n1ight add, a 1110re accolllplished 
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and ahI0 l11an,) I be1ieve exists not upon the face of 
the earth. It suited the hUlllour of JPY noble and 
learned friend * to designate hinl as a \Vhig ;-1 ,vish 
he ,yere. But if he be, he has acquired his 'Vbiggisnl 
since I left the Court of I{ing's Bench and the 
Northern Circuit: \vhich in one sense is somc\vhat 
TIlortifying, because all the time 1 had hiIn under 111Y 
tuition I never sa\v any appearance of \Vhiggisln 
in him; and assuredly he comes of as good a Tory 
fan1ily as any of your Lordships. However, he is no,v 
discovered to be a \Vhig; I can only say, it is at least 
as ne,v to me as it is agreeable. 
LORD LYNDHlTRST.-I rise to set myself right, as 
to what has been said by the noble Viscount opposite.- 
LORD BROUGHAl\I.-The noble and learned Lord 
must see ho,v inconvenient the license is ,vhich he is 
about to take. \Vhy should be \vish, in the middle 
of nlY specch, to ans,ver something ,vhich has been 
said, not by me, ,vhich \vould be irregular, but by an- 
other, \vhich is absolutely unheard of? In the tÏ1ne of 
the Greek orators, it ,vas customary to speak for an 
hour, exanline some half-a-dozen ,vitnesses to gain 
breathing tinIe, and then go at it again; but ,vho ever 
heard, even then, of Æschines interjecting an ans\ver 
to DelTIOsthenes, "as nlY noble and learned friend ,vould 
no,v do to the noble Viscount, in the middle of the 
speech of some orator, \VhOlll I cannot tell the nalUC 
of; for he must have been obscure indeed if I could 
liken Inyself to him, and his nallle has not roached 
our days. I really can allo,v DIY noble friend only to 
set 1JlC right by this interposition, if 1 have lllÍs-stated 
anything; but 3S to his getting up, and replying to 
the speech of another lnan, I can hardly be expected 
to suffer that, unless I \vcre much more exllausted 
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than I at present, in as I an1, happen to fpeL nut I 
ret.urn to 1\11'. Drink,vater. If he did his duty 3S a 
conlluissioner, ,vith perfect in1partiality, it does not 
signify one stra'v ,vhether he is a 'Vhig or a Tory. 
If he lIas becon1e a 'Vhig, I suppose it is fron1 üx- 
periencing the deficiencies of the Tories, and \vitness- 
ing the excellent achievenlents of the 'Vhigs, tIlat he 
hus got on the right side of the question; but I helieye 
that he is no nlore a \'Vhig than l11Y noble anù learned 
friend hÏ1nself. Or, to take a safer comparison, than 
the noble Earl at the tahle. i.
 
LORD F AL
IOUTH.-I never ,vas, nol' ever ,viH be 
one. 
LORD BROUGHAl\I.-That is dangerous to say. I-Io,v 
can you tell that your conversion too 111ay not cOlne? 
IIo"rever, a more flimsy charge never ,vas luade against 
nlortal Ulan, than that ,vhich is insinuated, rat her than 
brought for,varc1, against this gentlenlan. It ,,,,as said, 
\Vhy did he take 1\lr. Visger's evidence out of Court? 
But he never did so-never thought of doing so. lIe 
received, as ,vas his bounden duty, in private, infornla- 
tion upon ,vhich he might in public proceed; and not 
only can no blalne be hnputed to this, provided he ex- 
TIlined all the evidence publicly, and did not decide 
upon ,vhat he had privately learnt; but he could pro- 
ceed in no other course, unless he designed the ,vhole 
inquiry to stand still, and to prove a mere mockery. 
Why, I should like to kno,v ho,v any 111en arc to carry 
on an investigation of this sort? Are they to shut 
their ears against all ,vho COlne to suggest topics of 
examination, and put then1 upon the track? l\lost 
clearly they are bound to hear all the infornlatioll 
,vhicl1 is offered to them, although not to decide until 
they llave taken evidence in open Court; and that is 
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} )recisely \vhat 1\11'. Drink\yatpr did. lIe took the suo'- 
. b 
gpstiol1; be' ex:unincd the evidence; ho ,vas put on 
the track; ho pursued it; he Inade up his 11lind, but 
only to act upon the suggestion; he did not decide; 
he diclu0t Inake his Report until after a public exa- 
Jnination of tho eviùence ;-and then I como to that 
,vhicJl is the .fJrav(unen of the \vhole charge. It appears 
that after he bad inquired, some information canle 
from the Corporation party, ,vho begged that he "
ould 
put it also upon the lVIinutes; and for refusing to do 
so, he is charged at one long step \vith having sup- 
pressed it; and by a jUlnp frODl that step, he is accused 
of having made underhand a Report, founded upon in- 
forn1ation derived froDl one party, ,vhile he rejected 
that ,vhich ,vas tendered by the other, \vho no, v COD1- 
plain of this notable suppression! But ,vhat ,vas the 
fact? The evidence tendered by the Corporation re- 
lated to an alleged i111prOvernent Inade after the COlll- 
missioner had closed the inquiry, and left Bristol, and 
returned to London! \Vas he at that tilne to alter his 
Report ? 'Vas he to change and to garble his statc- 
n1ent, finished and founded upon ,vhat he had seen on 
the spot, and franIed upon the evidence taken openly, 
in a legal, regular manner, in the face of the people? 
And this ,vas he to do on the private c0I11munication 
of one of the parties, behind the other's back? If he 
had done so, then 'indeed I tI1Ïnk he ,vould have been 
liable to that cllarge "hich I hesitate not no,v to de- 
clare has been the Inost absurdly and unjustly brought 
against hinI of all the iI?putations Inade against all 
the COlllmissioners. 
I kno,v not ,vhether it ,viII be proper no\v to trou- 
ble your Lordships by going again into the case of 
East Retford, or the evidence upon ,vhich an attempt 
,,,,as 11lade to in1pugn the testiInony of 1\lr. Bigsby, 
,vho s\,,"ore that he bad seen a magistrate and a pri- 
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soner rolling together on the floor of the justice-roonl. 
I asked tlIe ,vitness ,vhether l\lr. Bigsby ,vas a reRpec- 
table man; his ans,ver ,vas, that " he ,vas most highly 
respectable," and that he had been in partnership ,vith 
the to,vn-clerk. But tl1en he endeavoured to she'v 
(as he could not inlpute ,vant of veracity) that 1\11'. 
Bigsby Inust have been n1Ïstaken, and nlust have 
thought it ,vas the Inagistrate ,vhen it ,vas the consta- 
ble ,vho rolled on the floor. A 11lore marvellous fail- 
ure I never yet did see in any such attonlpt at recon- 
ciling testinlo11Y, ,vhich it is found inlpossible to dis- 
place! The ,vitness referred to another case, clearly 
not the one 1\lr. Bigsby spoke of, but one in ,vhich a 
police-officer 'vas rolling on the floor of a roonl in an 
ale-house with a felon of the nanle of Grinles; and 
then he admitted-an athnission ,vhich ,vas sufficient 
to put the ,vhole explanation out of Court-tllat 1\lr. 
Bigsby ,vas never in the roonl of the ale-house at all. 
Does not this denlonstrate tl1at he could not have seen 
the l)oliceman rolling ,vith the felon on the floor? 
and that his statenlent could not have referred to 
,vhat passed in the ale-house? 1\lr. Bigsby is not dis- 
credited; no ono pretends to say he told an untruth. 
The only attempt nlade is to shew he ,vas nlistaken, 
,vhen he said he had seen a Inagistrate on the floor in 
the justice-I'ooli; and that attenlpt is prosecuted, by 
she,ving that in an ale-house ,vhere Mr. Bigsby never 
,vas, a l)olicenlan ,vas on the floor. Can any thing be 
nlore signal than the failure of this attempt? Then, 
as to the report about Aldernlan Parker; that part 
,vas dra,vn hy 1\11'. Cockburn fronl his o,vn notes of the 
evidence. The notes taken by the other con1111issioner, 
1\11'. Rushton, ,vhich I have seen, tally exactly ,vith 
l\Ir. Cockùurn's statenlent. To contradict them, the 
Corporation nlight have called the short-hand ,vritcr 
,,,110 ,va8 in the 1'00111 at the exal11Ïuatioll, ,vho is here 
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at hand, and ,,,ho could have attended. But he is 
not called. They only examine a lnan ,vho had taken 
no notes at all; and ,vhy are ,ve to believe hinI rather 
than the t,vo Comn1Îssioners ? Anyone of your Lord- 
ships n1ust kno,v that in a court of justice, where there 
is conflicting testimony-,vhere there is ,yord against 
,vord, or oath against oath-such an olnission as that 
of calling the short-hand "Titer ,voldd put the case 
out of court, and establish the accuracy of the Report 
as certainly as that t,vo aud t,vo nlake four. 
1\1 y Lords, I think I have done enough to throw as 
nluch light upon this subject as suffices to vindicate 
the Conllnissioners from any charge. If I did not in 
IllY conscience believe that I had sufficiently vindicat- 
ed thenI in the Inind of every intelligent, patient, and 
candid inquirer-everyone ,vho is seeking after the 
truth, and not after vengeance and injustice--llo te- 
dÎlun to lnyself, no lassitude under \vhich I 11lay labour 
fronI the fatigue of last night, and, above all, no hnpa- 
tience on the part of the IIouse, ,vould induce nIC to 
shorten IllY stateIl1ent by a single minute of tinle. I 
aln perfornJing an act of justice-I anI doing a neces- 
sary deed- I anI defending those ,,,ho are accused be- 
hind their backs, and are about to be cOlldelnned ,vith- 
out even being told ,,,hat they are charged ,,,ith-I 
tun seeking to stay judgnl(
nt, anù, for aught I kno,v, 
execution against those absent and undefcnded Inen ; 
execution about to be pas
ed upon the n10st valuable 
thing in this life, their character. The precious falne 
of eighteen or nineteen lnen, as honest as any upon 
,,-hOllI the sun eyer shone, is sought to be tarni
hcd 
for party purposes, to gratify the lnalice of SOl11e, and 

erve the sordid ends of others. Charged ,vith thcir 
protection ,,,hon1 you have not suffered to defend 
the11I'Scl Yes, I a111 justified in engrossing the attention 
of your Lordships, even though it should 130 to the ex"'l 
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haustion of your patience, ,rhi]e I make the state- 
ll1cnts ,vllich I feel that it ".ould be as unjust for 1no 
to abstain frOITI lnaking, as it ,yould be for your Lord- 
shi11s to refuse to hear, until I deemed, as I no \V do, 
that I have made a thoroughly good, sound, and per- 
fect defence of those traduced and absent nlen. I-Iay- 
iug ùone this, I feel that I ha Ye only discharged a 
duty ,vbich rested upon nle.. J lras never absent an 
instant during the exan1Ïnation of the evidence. I 
bave made up lHY l1Iind frOI11 no predilection in favour 
of the inquiry or of the Conlnlissioners ,yho conducted 
it. I felt tllat this duty rested upon HIe as tho author 
of the Conlmission, and the author, or at least the per- 
son to ,vhonl had fallen the largest share in franlÏng, 
this great nIeasure-this necessary schenle of ample 
and general iUlproveInent. I have ".atclteù over its 
fate froDI its cnlbryo state-frolll thence I have at- 
tended it through all its successive stages, and I aill 
only persevering in discharging the duty I o,ve it in 
this "Tbich should be tho moment of its maturity, but 
,vhich I fear only precedes its dissolution. I fee], 
above alllllen, anxious that no advcntitious source of 
blanle shall be attached to it, either froln the defen- 
ders of it, or frolll the foundation on ,vllich it is sup- 
posed to rest-that no extraneous ,veaklless shall be 
ingrafted upon it-that no exotic rottenness shall be 
irnplanted in it-that no needless scnthe shall hefal 
it through the 111isCOllduct of any Ulan connected ,vith 
it, even of the lllen ,vhose appointlnent I ,vas :l\vare 
of, and ,vas, legally at least, anlenable for-many of 
thenl being utterly unkno,,'n to nle, but all reCOIll- 
Inellded by those in ".holn reposed U1Y entire confi- 
dence; so that I shrink not froln the full responsibi- 
lit.y. I anl ans,verablo for their appointInent in the 
face of the people, ,,'hoso hopes arc centred in the 
passing of this Bill. But I all1 yet 11101'(' deeply rc- 
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ihle for the lueasure itself and its suecess; and if 
anyono of these Illen, contrary to Inyrensona1Jle expecta- 
tions, contrary to all I had a right to reckon upon froln 
men so reC0111nlended to DIe, had failed in his duty- 
if the result of the present inquiry had proyed that 
the choice of the Conllni:s
ioners ,vas a ,vrong one-if 
the Conullissioners had proved to be unjust and par- 
tial 111en-if their conduct had turned out careless, 
and ignorant, and unfair-had heen found dishonest 
or neglectful-and if, through ill-judging friendship to 
tho 111easure, they bad nlade thenlselves the ,vorst of 
enen1Ïes, by corruptly executing the functions con1- 
nlitted to thelll-in a ,,'ord, if, by their deficiency or 
by their fault, they had cast any discredit upon the 
inquiry in ,,'hich they ,vero engaged, or upon the luea- 
sure to ,vhich that inquiry gave birth, I should bave 
been the first to sllake off the contan1Ïllation ,,'hich 
,yould llave attached to the lneasure and to 111ysclf 
froln such a feIlo,vship, and recoiled ,,'ith disdain frOIU 
a contact so iInpure. I should have given thClll a fair 
trial-I should have lent a patient hearing to their de- 
fence before I gave thenl up; but, being once con- 
vinced, I should llu,ve been the first to abandon theI)), 
as they had ahandoned their duty. 
I clailIl the credit, my Lords, of having "
atched 
attentively, sedulously, and anxiously all the evidence 
given upon the conduct of these 11len; but I clainl 
lllore-I assert that no one sifted the conduct of the 
accused \vith l1lore jealousy-none scrutinized it 1110re 
narro,yly, lnore inexorably-I ,,'as a judge altogether 
Ï111partial-I had no interest in protecting thenl if 
guilty, none in stifling the charge agaipst theIn-lIlY 
sole object ,yas to discover the truth. A utI no,v, after 
hearing all that could be offered against thcn1-after 
siftin 0', as far as I could "yithout theIn, the charge:; 
b 
brought-after examining the ,,'hole case, as ,ycll as 
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I could in the absence of the accused-after hearing 
the evidence in support of the charge alone, and hear- 
ing only tlIe eJ/ parte statement made at your bar-I 
feel myself prepared, D10St clearly and most conscien- 
tiously, to pronounce their acquittal. I consider, in- 
deed, that the Bill does not f;tand upon this ground 
alone: if the Con1n1issioners had been proved to have 
exercised their authority Ï1nproperly, and even if they 
}lad practised all the ll1alversation in1puted to them, 
it could wen survive tl]eir condelnnation ; in pronoun.. 
cing ,vhich, had they been guilty, I should have joined; 
hut I see not tIle shadow of a shade of ground for the 
clIarges ,vhich have been fabricated against them. 
One ,vord now as to the feelings of the people, ex- 
pressed in the language of their petitions. Tbe noble 
Earl* says, that tbe sentiments delivered are not their 
own, but such as have been pnt into tlleir 1110uths by 
excitement and agitation. 1\'ly Lords, the proofs of 
this are about as solid as those brought against the 
Comn1issioners. He has spoken of t,vo letters franked 
by Lord John Russell, and sent to ,vhat he calls a 
radical gentlelnan at Weymouth, in consequence of 
,vhicIl, meetings ,vere held there, and petitions sent 
up to this House. "N o 'v, ho,v do I kno,v," argued 
the. noble Earl, if argument it could be calleù, ". but 
that the same practice is carried on in other quarters." 
Sonlebody it seems had seen two letters; but even if 
he sa,v the address, ,vith the radical superscription 
upon it, franked by Lord John Russel1, had the infor- 
111ant opened the letter? Did he kno,v ,vhat ""as in 
it ? The noble Earl does not pretend tl1at anybody 
told him that; and is he to assume, that because Lord 
John Russell franked a letter, ,vithout eyer inquiring 
,vhether it ,vas destined for a Radical or a Conscrva- 
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tive, therefore his Lordship ,vas engaged in agitating 
the people of 'VeYlnouth ? 
'Ve are told that the feelings of the people are not 
spontaneous; that they are worked upon by agitation; 
and that their acts are those of a deluded 1nob. I 
grieve to hear it-I feel sonIC alarnl. I think a deluded 
mob of 23,000 persons ,vould be a very a,vk,vard thing 
to deal ,vith; and that number of persons signed. the 
petition at l\Ianchester in ten hours. There was no 
tÍ1ne to call a public meeting, but in three or four 
days it ,vould have been signed by 30,000 persons. 
This is the luajority of the population of JVlanchester, 
,vhen the ""omen and the children-the persons who 
arc not of the signing age and those \vho are not of 
the signing sex-are put out of the question. The 
petition at Leeds ,vas signed by 16,000 persons after 
a public 11leeting holden there; signatures to the 
anlount of 20,000 11light easily have been obtained, 
for 11lany ,vent a\vay from the meeting \vithout sign- 
ing, thinking it would be superfluous to do so; but 
this nunl
er answers to a population of about
50,000, 
,vhich is greatly 11lore than a nIajority of aU the people 
of Leeds. At Leicester, the petition \vas signed, in a 
fe\v hours, by 9500 persons-that very Leicester \vhich 
sent up their to\vn-clerk to tell us that everything 
,vent on ,veIl in the adnIinistration of their afl:1-irs- 
t113t their justice \yas perfect-their magistrates para
 
gons of excellence-that everything ,vas satisfactory 
-that nothing ,vithin the ,vhole compass of InortaI 
fancy could be better than the state of their 11lunici- 
IJal affairs-that there ,vere only a fe,v persons of no 
Inark ,vho sho,vcd any discontent, and iUlugining they 
hacl found a better systeln, ,vere out of conceit ,vith 
the old one; and yet it turns out, after all these pallJ- 
gerics, that this petition in favour of the Bill is signed 
by a number of no les
 than 9500 of these pleased, 
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con ton ted, and highly gratified inhabitants of the 
to,vn of Leicester-a nUlnlJer amounting to four-fifths 
of the population-a petition, too, containing expres- 
sions so strong, that your Lordships in your indigna- 
tion refused to allo,v it to be presented. If, there- 
fore, four-fifths of tho people there are 80 ill pleased 
,vith your Lordships froll1 the TIlere suspicion that 
you do not 1nea11 to pass this Bill, but that you mean 
to nlaintain this popular, and excellent, and altogether 
perfect regimen, that of the present corporation, at 
least such a circulllstance lnay be regarded as an in- 
dication tbat the public mind in Leicestcr is not quite 
so contented as the to,vl1-clerk of that place ,yould 
conlplacently represent. 

/Iy Lords, I dra,v one conclusion fronl the ,,,holo 
of the argulnents at the Bar-froln the fierce opposi- 
tion to the ßill-froln the violence of the \vitnesseH 
ex:unined. It is, that the people of this country arc 
utterly discontented ,vith their present nlunicipal 
governnlent, and that the municipalities know' it. Do 
I ask a proof that the people all deeply desire fin 
alteration-that this ,vish is. universal, strong, deep- 
rooted-that, if there arc any exceptions, it is fLl1l0ng 
those interested, like the to,vll-clerks 'VhOlll ,ve have 
heard at the Bar, anù the other ,vitncsses ahnost aU 
directly conuected ,vith the present corporations- 
such proof is furnished by the conduct of the corpora- 
tions themselves. If the friends of the present systeIll 
really believc ,,
hat they oft.en say, that its constitution 
nnd ndn1Ínistration are such as to cOllllnand the respect 
and to \vin the hearts of all Inen-if they and their 
"
orks arc the delight of the hlllnan race-if their pre- 

cnt Inagistrates are perfectly acceptahle to the pcople 
-if there is no hostility lJet,vecll the corporate bodies 
and the inIlahital1ts, but everything is coutclltlllcnt 
and sunshinc all around theIn-then ,v]JY so lnuch 
01 
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afraid of this Bill, and of ne\v elections by the gcncral 
body of their fello\v-citizens? Why so llluch afraid 
of the householders--of those to 'VhOll1 their past 
conduct has given such satisfaction? 'Vhy insist 
upon elec!ing one another, and not trust their dearly- 
beloved splves to the voices of their nluch-IovinO' fel- 
o 
lo\y citizens? I onco or t\vice tried that arO'unlent 
o 
,yith the to\vn-clerks WhOTI1 ,ve exan1Ïned, and ,vhell 
they did not perceive the drift of the questions, they 
got into the net of this reasoning. At first they 
fLIls,vered very glibly. "Are the public officers," I 
deruanded, " very unpopular 1"-" No, not in the 
least." "Are they all acceptable to the people?"- 
" Yes." "They are popular, then, in the place ,,,herB 
they live 1"-" Certnil1ly.
' "Do others think so beside 
yourself1"-" 1tes, others think .so too." "'fhe great 
nutjol'ity of tl)e rate-payers are for them of course 1" 
-" Yes." "Then, I suppose, if they had to choose 
:1 ne,v corporation, the pres en t TIlen ,vould bc re- 
elected 1" The ,yitnesses did not quite so nluch ap- 
prove of that question. One of then1 from Rochester 
fell into the snare, and said, " Yes; 0 yes, they ,yould 
all be re-elected." But this seemed to raise the in- 
dignation of the learned counsel, ,vho began to think 
,,,hat kind of a cnse he ,vould have if it ,vere adluitted 
that the only difference provided by the Bill ,yould 
he, that the sanle individual aldern1en, ,vearing the 
saIne gO'l'ns, ,vould have their naIncs changed to that 
of meInbers of the council, and that all the arglullent 
of spoliation, and injustice, and oppression ,vould be 
S\vcpt a,vay. But I judge fro In everyone of these 
cases produced against the Bill and the Repol't-fronl 
the firm dislike to,vards the measure sho,vl1 by the 
,,'bole of the corporations-frolu their hatred to opell 
election, and their dcterll1Ínatioll to cling by closo 
election and 
elf-electi()n-fronl all this I ju(lge that. 
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the feeling universally pervading the present l'
llers of 
burghs is, that they will not be re-elected by the 
people, because their adn1Ïnistration has not been 
satisfactory, and because the whole system, both in 
theory and in practice, has secured for i tse
f the dis- 
trust, the aversion, the hatred of the comlnunity at 
large. Tbis ,vas the case in Scotland t,vo years ago, 
on the passing of the Bill which I had the honour of 
carrying through tl1is Ilouse, vigorously opposed by 
IllY noble friend * opposite, and my noble friend on 
the floor.t That great reform ,vas follo,ved by a total 
change of the nlagistracy throughout Scotland, ,vhich 
sho,veù that the Scotch people ,yere not enanloured 
of their municipal system; and I look, as do the 
English corporations themselves, to the like result 
here. 
1'I1y Lords, I realIy hope that your Lordships ,viII 
go on ,vith this Bill in a friendly spirit. I hope, at 
least, that my gloomy expectations have a chance of 
being deceived, and that the sharp alarnl ,;vhich pene- 
trated nlY mind upon tIle announceUlent of the noble 
Duke, this night, for the future fate of the Dill, ,vill 
prove to have been needless and groundless. I have 
no ,vords to express my sense of the iInportancc of 
those interests ,vhich are involved in the fortunes of 
this lllcasure; but I leave it to your Lordships, ,vith 
the hope and the prayer that you ,viII suffer it to be:" 
come tllo Ia,v. 


* Earl of Haùùington, 


t Earl of ßossI).n. 
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rrUERE is no one branch of the Law more important, 
in any point of vie\v, to the great interests of society, 
and to the personal cOlTIforts of its Inembers, than 
that which regulates the formation and the dissolu- 
tion of the nuptial contract. No institution indeed 
more nearly concerns the very foundations of society, 
or more distinctly marks by its existence the transi- 
tion from a rude to a civilized state, than. that of 
marriage-supposing al\vays that the rights of pro- 
perty can hardly be unknown in any period of so- 
ciety, and that lTIarriage is not to be considered as 
coming \vithin this description. There is no branch 
of jurisprudence, too, ,vhich it ,vould l)e In ore for 
the interest of nations, as ,veIl as individuals, to 
have established upon the same grounds in all coun- 
tries-and.. yet unfortunately there is harùly anyone 
,vhich exhibits greater cliyersitics, both in its d0tail 
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and in its fundamental principles in the constitution 
of different states. To go no further than the COU1- 
munities which compose the Christian ,vorld, and 
which differ from most others in prohibiting poly- 
gamy, (those others differing widely among thenl- 
selves as to the conditions under ,vhich plurality of 
wives shall be permitted,) ,vhile in some countries 
marriage is a merely civil contract, and may be dis- 
solved-in others it is a religious obligation, from 
which no act of the parties can release them. In 
those countries where it is dissoluble, one system per- 
mits the tie to be broken at the suit of the wife as 
well as the husband, ,vhile anot.her only recognises the 
misconduct of the former as a ground of divorce.. In 
some places mutual consent is a sufficient ground for 
terminating a connexion, which consent alone could 
have formed-in others, nothing but the criminal act 
of one party can release the other from the obligation 
of the contract; while in several countries conduct 
far less than criminal, as mere desertion, or defec- 
tive temper, or incompatibility of character without 
any actual offence at all, is held a sufficient ground of 
divorce. So the rights of the issue are variously dealt 
with in the different systems of law. The child in 
one is held legitimate if his parents intermarry after 
his birth-in another, he is excluded absolutely from 
all filial rights if born before the marriage-in a 
third, he may, though a bastard, in peculiar CirCU111.. 
stances, without enjoying these rights hÌ1nself, trans- 
mit them to his issue, as if he had been all the ,vhile 
legitimate. The lUanneI' of entering into the con- 
It 
tract-the circumstances ,vhich shall constitute a 
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marriage-the guards by which parties and families 
shall be protected against imprudence and surprise 
in the formation of so important a connexion-are 
equally various. 'Vhile, in one place, the mere act 
of the moment testifying a consenting mind in bl)th 
parties, binds them for ever; in another, various so- 
lemnities must be adhibited, purposely contrived to 
render the unreflecting formation of the union more 
difficult. Here, all persons of the earliest years of 
legal capacity, and ,vhile yet in mere child:100d, are 
suffered to bind themselves to each other for life- 
there, until a riper age, the consent of others is re- 
quired to make the contract effectual. The rights 
consequent upon the matrimonial union, and the 
remedies for their violation, are equally various in . 
various systems; but our present concern is only 
\vith the validity of the contract, and its effects upon 
the status of the issue, and more especially vvith the 
anomalous condition of the laws prevailing on this 
important subject in the different parts of the 
United J{ingdom. 
No one could beforehand have supposed it possible 
that t\VO countries connected together as are the 
northern and southern portions of Great Britain, could 
allow a year to elapse "ithout some attempt to assi- 
milate their IR\v of marriaO'e and divorce. If a tra- 
o 
veller, returningfron1 some remote quarter of the globe, 
should tell us that he had been in a country where 
the inhabitants were, on one bank of a fordable river, 
allowed to marry at twelve and fourteen years old by 
merely pronouncing five or six words, while, on the 
other side of the strealn, they could not marry under 
YOLo III. (2 E 
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t,venty-one, ,vithout the consent of their parents, and 
in neither case ,vithout religious ceremonies; that 
yet if the latter class "Talked across the river they 
might validly marry at any age and ,vithout consent; 
and that this marriage ,vas held as valid in their o,vn 
province to all intents and purposes, as if they had 
been of full age, and had married ,vith the religious 
solemnities prescribed; that on the northern bank of 
the same river, the l11arriage contracted there might 
be dissolved by sentence of the Courts of Justice for 
various reasons, but on the southern the contract lvas 
indissoluble; that though a marriage contracted in 
the south could not be dissolved in the north, never- 
theless, if the parties to the southern contract chose 
to have it dis.solved, the northern courts \vould do so, 
and then they might marry again there, but if they 
came and married south of the river, they ,yould be 
guilty of felony; that the same person is a bastard in 
one part of the country and legitimate in another; 
nay, a bastard in the same part ,vhen he claims 
landed property, and legitimate ,vhen he claims per- 
sonal effects-incapable of inheriting half an acre of 
land, but capable of succeeding to a million of money, 
all secured upon landed property, and so secured as 
gives him the power of taking immediate possession 
of half a county, or half a to,vn. Surely such an 
account ,vould be at first received as fabulous; but 
if credit should be extorted by the character of the 
narrator, all his hearers ,vould in one voice exclainl 
that the people governed by such IR\VS must be sunk 
in the lo\vest state of barbarism, and that at any rate 
EO barbarous a state of things never ,vas calculated 
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to endure 
or a month, and could not last for a year 
without producing the most inextricable confusion. 
1\" evertheless, such is exactly the condition of England 
and S(.0
Lt,nd at this hour-such it has been in most 
particulars tinle out of mind-in all particulars for 
nearly a century-and yet the intercourse between the 
t,,-o countries has been constant and uninterrupted, 
and their relations of blood, marriage, property, sect, 
party, have been as intimate as can be those of two 
nations inhabiting the same territory, and separated 
ouly by a narro,v river, or in nlany places by a fence, 
or even in sonle by an ideal line of denlarcation. 
It must be further adnlitted, that by the modify- 
ing effects of mall11CrS upon institutions, the con- 
trast and the conflict of the la".s have produced far less 
mischief than might reasonably have been expected 
to result from so anomalous a state of things. N ever- 
theless, that very great evils have arisen from the 
diversity cannot be doubted. The provisions of 
the English l\Iarriage Act have become in many 
instances ,,"holly nugatory-and they have become 
so, not in all cases, but only in the case of wealthy 
persons, that is, in the very cases ,vhich the law was 
principally framed to meet. Except upon the North- 
ern border, no persons in humble circumstances can 
repair to Scotland for the purpose of evading the 
pro,isions of the English act. Upon all ,vho can- 
not afford a long journey, those enactments are im- 
perative and effectual; but whoever can afford to 
pay that price finds them a dead letter. Yet the 
chief object of the Act was to prevent rich heiresses 
from being married before du
 care was taken to 
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secure their fortunes; and to protect young heirs 
from being inveigled into unequal and injurious 
matches before they came to years of discretion. 
No"v, \vhoever has such desigì1s in view, can ahvays 
command the means of performing the Scotch jour- 
ney, and thus putting the la,v at defiance. It is 
,veIl known that at - one time the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and the Lord 
Privy Seal, ,vere all married at Gretna Green, and 
had issue after marriages contracted there. There 
needs no more to prove the absurd and incomplete 
state of our marriage la,v in its most important provi- 
sion, or to show that either the restraints upon 111ar- 
riage in the one country ought to be abolished, or 
the po,ver of escaping from those fetters by remov- 
ing for a few minutes into the other, ought to be 
taken a,\\Tay. 
That those restraints, however, are salutary, no 
man of reflection can doubt. It is manifest, that a 
contract so momentous in its consequences to th(\ 
parties, and to those whom its immediate operation 
is to call into existence, ought to be fenced and guard- 
ed by peculiarly ample precautions against haste, or 
surprise, or design, or improvidence. Can any thing 
be more monstrous than that he lvho until he has 
attained the age of t,venty-one cannot dispose of or 
burthen an acre of his land, or bequeath a shining 
of his money, or bind himself by the nlost insignifi- 
cant contract ,vhich can be '\\'Titten or entered into 
by words, should yet be permitted to form an union 
\vhich must last for his life, affect all the estates and 
money and honours of which he can ever be possess- 
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ed, and give birth to a family for whom he may be 
absolutely without any means of providing? A boy 
of fourteen and a girl of t\velve may, in Scotland, form 
thi3 important union by speaking a few ,vords; but 
neither can bind themselves in any other respect until 
they have attained the age of t\venty-one years com- 
plete, and then they can only bind themselves ac- 
cording to certain rules, and \vith the safegtiards of 
many solelnnities to protect them against fraud or 
surprise, or even rashness and indiscretion. No 
one, therefore, could seriously entertain a thought 
of effecting the assimilation of the two systems, by 
extending to England a law so barbarous and so full 
of uncertainty as the Scottish Marriage Law. But 
t.hat la\y might \vell be altered \vith great adyantage 
to the community, and made more nearly to resem- 
ble the English. \Vhat real objection can there be 
to introducing some check upon the marriage of 
minors? Is it so desirable a thing that every facility 
should be afforded to the arts of designing persons, and 
every obstruction removed to the consummation of 
a design formed in a moment of thoughtlessness, or 
of excited passion-a design \vhich must constitute 
the obligation of a whole life, and affect everyone of its 
transactions? \Vhich of us can be interested in smooth- 
ing the path of the unprincipled fortune-hunter, and 
thro\ving the inexperienced heiress, in her most ten- 
der years, into his net, or aiding the contrivances 
of the crafty veteran \vho has her own antiquated 
charn1s, or her daughter's meretricious alluremcnts 
to dispose of, in entrapping the unfledged brood of a 
,ycalthy or a noble nest? It is l)ainful to the fecI.. 
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ings, and it is trying to the patience, to hear nlen speak 
,yith alarm of any alteration in the very ,vorst part 
of the Scotch la,v, as if it ,vere an infraction of some 
peculiar national privilege, and regard the intro- 
duction of a manifest and great improvement from 
foreign systems, as if it ,vere a surrender of some 
badge of independence, or a stain upon public ho- 
nour. 
If it be true that the Scotch La 'v is the very 'vorst 
possible, it is equally true that the English is not the 
very best upon this cardinal point. But it is not in 
the securities provided against unfit matches; against 
these, as far as they go, on no intelligible l)rinciple can 
any complaint be raised; but they are undeniably ex- 
posed to the objection, that they are not sufficient for 
their purpose. The requisite of publication of banns 
operates only in small parishes; in a church ","here, as 
at Manchester, some hundreds of publications are 
made every Sunday, no notice \vhatever can be taken 
of the names read over, and, consequently, no pub- 
licity at all is given to the intention of marrying. 
This arrangement of the la,v becomes the more in- 
effectual, in consequence of the enactment declaring 
the marriage valid although the banns should be 
published in a parish to which neither of the parties 
belong. Hence all the clandestine marriages are 
advertised in some very populous parish, or some 
parish renlote from the residence of those interested 
in preventing the match. If the age of consent ,vere 
reduced from t\venty -one to eighteen, there could 
surely be no objection to making the consent of pa- 
rents or guardians a condition precedent to the va- 
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lidity of the contract. Indeed, even without any 
alteration of the age, there can be no possible objec- 
tion to making this a condition sine qua non. For 
the la,v as it at present is framed means to make the 
consent essential, or it means nothing at all. It 
means, it can only Inean, that no minor shall be al- 
lo"\ved to marry ,vithout that prescribed consent. The 
alternative of publication of banns is only given to 
meet the case of those having no parents or guardians 
to cOfsen t, or of the parties not being minors. Yet 
it affords a means of escaping altogether from the 
exigency of the la"\v. In the ceremony of publication 
itself no yirtue "\vhatever resides; and unless an in- 
fant without consent publishing his intention to marry 
can be deenled to stand in a different position fronl 
that in which he ,,-ould have stood had he not made 
the publication, no reason "\vhatever can be assigned 
for relying on that wholly insignificant act. Suppose 
the question related to a contract of some other kind, 
and that it ,vere the policy of the law, for example, 
to prevent spirits from being sold by any person under 
a certain quantity (as the Gin Act in fact means to do) 
-,vould anyone eyer think of requiring that those 
,vho intend to sell spirits should advertise their design 
and address in some paper any "There, hu\-vever re- 
mote from the Justices of their own district, to enable 
those Justices to watch their shops? No. The sale of 
the slnall quantity ,vould be pronounced invalid, and 
the seller prevented from recovering the price, as in- 
deed the law has in this case provided. It is quite 
ridiculous t.o endeayour to prevent marriages \vith- 
out conscnt, by rcquiring notice to be giycn, and yet 
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make the marriage valid, instead of prohibiting the 
marriage altogether, which the policy of the la,v 
clearly means to do, but does most ineffectually. 
This, then, \vould manifestly be an improvement on 
the Laws, of infinite importance-to make all mar- 
riages of minors without consent void, adjusting, if 
necessary, the age differently, and particularly mak- 
ing it less in the woman's case; and to make the 
Laws of both Scotland and England the same upon 
this important subject. But should thàt be rec
oned 
too great a change; and especially should there be 
found insuperable objections to the alteration of the 
Scotch Law, there can be no possible reason for re- 
taining the present most absurd and indeed disgrace- 
ful anomaly, of having the Law framed in England 
so as to make the neighbourhood of Scotland open a 
door for escaping its enactments \vhenever there are 
pecuniary means within the reach of the parties to 
the evasion. The Scotch cannot possibly con1plain 
if, their own law being kept in the same rude state 
in ,vhich we now find it, "\ve only provide that it shall 
no longer be made the instrument of tacitly abro- 
gating the la\v of England with respect to Eng- 
lish marriages. We have at least a right to require, 
that if the Scotch must still marry in their present 
way, their custom or their law of marriage shall be 
confined to themselves, and 110t permitted to frustrate 
our English law of marriage in its most important 
enactments. 
The nill ,vhich ,vas entertained by the House of 
I
ords in 1835, had for its principal object to pre- 
ycnt {1 Scotch marriage betwccn English parties 
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from operating differently from an English marriage 
between the same parties; and it sought to accom- 
plish this by requiring as long a residence in Scotland 
as the time taken by the publication of banns in 
England. This remedy, therefore, assumed that the 
English Law, ,vith all its Inanifest defects, was to re- 
main on its present footing, and only removed from the 
legal system of the two countries that gross ano- 
maly by which the law of the one nullifies that of the 
othe
. It would, if carried, prevent all runaway 
Scotch marriages; but it would both leave the Eng- 
lish la"v defective and inefficient to accomplish its o,vn 
purpose, and it ,vould leave the Scotch Law as bad as 
before. The true remedy is that more ample change 
of the law, which shall effectually prevent marriages 
of minors without consent, in both countries, by de- 
claring such contracts absolutely void. 
Another mischief of the present system arises from 
the conflict of the laws respecting divorce in the t,vo 
countries. By the Scotch Law, an English marriage 
can be dissolved effectually in the Scotch Courts, 
according to the doctrines held by those Scotch Courts. 
But the English Courts hold that such a divorce is 
wholly ineffectual, and if a party so divorced in Scot- 
land afterwards marries in England, he is punishable 
as for polygamy, and the marriage is void. If, ho\v. 
ever, after such a Scotch diyorce, he marries again 
in Scotland, this Scottish marriage is held in Scot- 
land to be valid. A 11lain conflict hence arises bet\veen 
the laws of the t\VO countries, and if an Engli::;h 
honour or estate were' claimed hy the issue of such fI 
second Scotch 11larriage, it is difficult to say hon the' 
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English Courts might decide, though most probably 
they ,vould pronounce against the legitill1acy. If so, 
the same person would be a bastard in England, and 
leo'itimate in Scotland; the Eng-lish estates and ho- 
b 
 
nours of his father ,vould go to another person, 
,vhile the Scotch estates and honours of the sall1e 
father ,vould devolve upon hin1. Ca
es might be put 
of still greater cOll1plication and anomaly, ,vhere, in 
the settlement governing the descent of the property 
there ,vere shifting uses. If, indeed, the Court of 
Appeal, the House of Lords, should deternline in 
a Scotch case against the validity of the Scotch divorce, 
and of the ne\v Scotch 
larriage, then the Scotch 
La\v \vould be declared to be different from \vhat it is 
no,y held to be, and this conflict \voltld be avoided. 
But it is on every account far ll10re expedient that such 
delicate questions should be settled generally and pro- 
spectively by SOll1e new la,y declaratory or enactive. 
The Bill of 1835 proposed to prevent, under certain 
regulations, the Scotch Court frolll dissolving English 
marriages. But it is manifestly improper to prohibit 
all such divorces generally, inasmuch as it "Tould be 
inflicting a severe hardship on a party to declare that 
whatever might be the conduct of the other spouse, 
though both ,vere domiciled in Scotland, no remedy 
could be obtained ,vithout resorting to England. The 
Bill, accordingly, proceeding upon the salpc princi- 
ple of preventing collusive proceedings in fraud of 
the English La\v of Divorce here, as in the case of 
marriage, rested satisfied \vith prohibiting the Scotch 
Courts from dissolving English marriages ,yithout a 
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certain period of real residence by the parties in 
Scotland. 
The discrepancy between the la\vs of the Ì"\YO 
countries on legitimacy, gives rise to another conflict, 
and to very inconvenient and absurd anolnalies, de- 
trimental to individuals, and discreditable to the law. 
rrhe Civil Law, which allows legitimation per sltb.f)e- 
quens 'lnatri1JlOniu1J't, being received in Scotland, 
while it was rejected by the celebrated answer of the 
Barons to the Prelates in the Statute of Merton (Hen. 
III.), Nolu1nus leges Allgll.æmutaT'.i, if a person born 
before the marriage of his parents in Scotland, claims 
English land or honours, he has been held disentitled, 
though in ScotJand he has an indefeasible title to in- 
herit both. Thus he is bastard on one side of the 
T"\veed, and legitimate on the other, and that, although 
his parents "\vere bona fide domiciled in Scotland- 
nay, although they never had been in England. The 
like happens if he claims personalty in England- 
he can obtain this succession with certainty as if he 
,vere legitimate, \vhile he cannot inherit land. So 
he can inherit all beneficial encumbrances on land, 
as mortgages, ,,-ith all the remedies incident thereto; 
but one acre of the land as terre-tenant, he never 
can inherit. Thus, even "\vhere there is no collusive - 
act, nothing colourable, nothing done 
.n fraudent 
legis, this cOJ'zjlictus legu'Jn makes the same individual 
legitimate and bastard at the same time; legitimate 
in one part of the island, bastard in another-legiti- 
mate 'v hen he claims per30nal, bastard ,vhen he 
claims real estate-legitimate 
r bastard, accordingly 
as he resort
 to the C
ourts on one side or on the 
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other of \Vestminster Hall. To cases of this sort 
the principles of the Bill of 1835 applied in a mate- 
rially different ,yay from their application to the 
former heads, because there ,vas here no question of 
preventing evasion of the one la,v by the Ineans ,vhich 
the other furnished. I t ,vas proposed to make the 
la,v of the birth-place govern the question of the 
party's status; and this ,vould plainly have prevented 
any evasions, such as might arise if the rule ,vere 
taken fron1 the place of the marriage. In case the 
birth-place were Scotland, and the subsequent mar- 
riage took place in England, some difficulty might 
arise; and therefore it \vould be expedient that the 
legitimation should only be effected by the subse- 
quent marriage taking place, as well as the birth of 
the i8sue, in Scotland. 
It is impossible to close these remarks without 
observing upon the singular state of the English law 
respecting the dissolution of the marriage contract. 
It is quite peculiar, and can be defended upon no 
principle, whether of justice or of expediency. By 
the rules of our jurisprudence marriage is indissolu- 
ble. No Court has the power to dissolve a marriage 
originally valid. ''\That are called sentences of divorce 
in our Ecclesiastical Courts, are either mere sen-- 
tences of separation froll1 bed and board, "f\.hich can 
at any moment be put an end to by the parties 
cOllling together, and which leave the Inarriage sub- 
sisting, only that by the provisions of a Statute they 
})revcnt any })rosecution for biaamv, in case of thp par- 
.... Ö 01 
tics contracting a ne,v marriage, ,vhich new luarriage , 
is iU\9alià in la\\T, and thpl"eforc only th
 oUÌ\vard cerc- 
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Inony of a marriage-or they are sentences declaring 
that there never "Tas a Inarriage validly solemnized. 
The law, therefore, "\vill not recognise the possibility 
of the nuptial tie ever being loosened. As far as the 
la"\v goes, nothing done by either party, or by both, 
can ever put an end to the contract; and, therefore, 
if it is to be determined in any case, this must be 
effected by a special law made for that particular 
case, as a special law may be 11assed to take away a 
man's life or his property, which the ordinary laws 
could not touch. In holding marriage indissoluble, 
the English Law follo"\vs that of Catholic countries, 
,vhere nothing but the sentence of the Pope-held 
to have the force of a release from Heaven-can 
set the parties free from the obligation of their mar- 
riage vows. But those countries hardly ever pre- 
sent an instance of such Papal interposition; and 
very many individuals hold their vows in the face 
of God, at the altar, to be of a force so binding, 
that not even the po,ver to loose as well as bind, 
which resides in 8t Peter's successor, can work a 
valid release from them. In England, ho\vever, 
where the contract is now held to be by law abso- 
lutely indissoluble, it appears to have been other\vise 
regulated in Catholic times; and it is some,vhat 
singular, that, while the Romish religion subsisted 
among us, though certainly after the Papal po"\vel" 
had been renounced, and Courts \vere established 
for ecclesiastical purposes under the temporal su- 
premacy of the Crown, sentences for the entire "dis- , 
solution of the contract, that is, divorces a vinculo 
'inatri1nonii, vv-ere used to be given by those nc\v tri. 
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bunals. This has been entirely disused for the last 
three centuries, and the la\v upon the subject is now, 
and for so long. has been, quite fixed. There has, 
ho\vever., during the last hundred and fifty years, 
been introduced the practice of effecting divorces by 
a Parliamentary proceeding, ,vhich, though it be, in 
principle and in its forms, the making of a ne\Y, a 
special, or a private and personalla\y for each occa- 
sion, (what the civilians of Rome called Privile- 
giuln,) has, nevertheless, become so ordinary a mea- 
sure, that it is resorted to, and reckoned upon, as if 
it \veJ.'e one of the ordinary remedies provided by the 
lR\v; and it has become subject to rules and regula- 
tions, as ,veIl kno-wn, in governing the discretion of 
Parliament in making such ne\y la\vs, as any of those 
which constitute the practice of the Courts in adminis- 
tering the old and generalla\ys. This limitation of 
legislati ve discretion has, no doubt, prevented many 
of the mischiefs to ,vhich these proceedings must 
other\vise have given rise; nevertheless, it is inlpos- 
sible to conceive any thing more contrary to all 
sound principle of every kind. 
In the first place, the remedy is only open to one 
of the parties. The infidelity of the \yife gives the 
husband a kind of right to have the marriage dis- 
solved by a bill; and it is a right so well understood, 
that he obtains his divorce in this ,yay as 3 matter 
of course, provided his conduct appears to have been 
unexceptionable, and that h
 has complied with the 
standing orders, ",
hich require him to have obtained 
a verdict in an action against the seducer, and a 
sentence of separation in the Consistorial Court. 
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Nay, so luuch is this regarded as a lllatter of course, 
that the COnll110n La,v Judo'es have sometimes di- 
o 
rected juries to find for the plaintiff, ,vho ,vas C01l1- 
plaining of the loss of his ,vife's society; this being 
the gi
t of the action, ,vhile he was proved to have 
lived for years separated fronl her. Even in one case 
\,'here he had made her an allo,vance upon the condi- 
tion of her never coming ,vithin hventy miles of him, 
the Court said the verdict ,vas ,vanted for enabling 
the party to obtain a divorce in Parliament; * for- 
getting that the standing orders required a verdict 
as a test of the conduct of the party, and chiefly to 
prevent collusion, and that if juries returned ver- 
dicts, merely because bills could not pass \vith- 
ou t them, the test ,vould cease to exist. This error 
of the Judge, hO"\vever, shows hO"\v much the pro- 
ceeding in Parliament is recognised as a matter of 
course, on the husband's part. But the \vifc has no 
such remedy; the rules of Parliamentary practice 
are just as peremptory in excluding her from it, 
,vhateyer be the conduct of her husband; it is quite 
as much a matter of course that she should have no 
divorce, ho\v gross soever may have been his mal- 
treatment of her in every respect. Nor does the 
rule of her exclusion ever bend to any circumstance 
of aggravation, except that of incestuous adultery 
proved \vith her sister or other very near relation; 
and of such exceptions there are but three instances 
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kno,vn. \Vbere the husband had been guilty of 
unnatural crin1es, beside ordinary ill-conduct, the 
,vife was refused her remedy. N o,v, although it 
cannot be denied that the crime of adultery is very 
different in a wife, who by her infidelity may impose 
a spurious issue upon her husband, it is equally 
certain that the protection of his rights, as regards 
spurious progeny, ought not to be regarded as the 
only object of divorce; and that misconduct of an 
outrageous nature, such as gross cruelty, living in 
open adultery with another ,voman, refusal to cohabit, 
or such incidents generally as entirely frustrate the 
very objects of the matrimonial union, ought either 
to be made severely punishable, or to be allowed. as 
grounds of divorce to be obtained by the ,vife. Nor is 
it any answer, to allege the risk of collusion behveen 
the parties for the purpose of obtaining a divorce. 
That collusion must always be a possible risk; and it 
is, no doubt, frequent in divorce bills under the ex- 
isting practice. The legislature, or the tribunals 
which have cognisance of the question, must pro- 
vide the best checks they can for preventing it; all 
systems being supposed to agree in this, that no dis- 
solution of the nuptial union should be allo,ved upon 
the mere agreement of the parties to terminate their 
connexion. 
But this first objection, of inequalit) in admitting 
the remedy by bill, might be removed, it may be said, 
by a more equitable principle being adopted in Par- 
liament. The second objection is not so easily rc- 
Inoved; it is, as at present constituted, a ren1edy 
confined to the wealthy, ,vho can alone afford .what 
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cannot cost less than six or seven hundred pounds, 
including the proceedings in the Courts. This of it- 
self is an unans\verable argument against such divorce 
bills. No man in moderate circumstances ever can 
afford to obtain one. 
A third objection is derived from the nature of 
the tribunal. None can be worse constituted for 
the purpose; none more liable to abuse. Accord
 
ingly, although the Peers generally i
terfere very 
little with the judicial business of the House, and 
thus convert \vhat \vould be, according to the letter 
of the Constitution, one of the most absurdly framed 
judicatures in the ,vorld, into one "vhich, if not ex- 
ceeding good, yet practically works tolerably well, 
their Lordships do not exercise the same absti... 
nence upon divorce bills; and it is not many years 
since an attempt ,yas made to show favour to\vards 
the family of an individual connected \vith many 
Peers, by passing a divorce bill, contrary to all pre- 
cedent and practice, at the suit of his wife. Upon 
a division, the attempt ,vas frustrated by a very nar- 
row majority, in a House much mor
 full than is 
ever found to assist at judicial proceedings. The 
remedy proposed for this some time ago, was to trans- 
fer the \vhole matter of divorce bills to a Court of 
Justice, and the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council "'"as suggested as the appropriate tribunal. 
The proposition, being favourably received by the 
House of Lords, the" Conservative Senate" of this 
country would in all probability have been adopted 
by the Legislature had its authors pressed it; and 
the success 'v hich has attended the discretion of 
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extending patents, more recently conferred upon that 
useful Court, may operate as an additional induce. 
ment to enlarge its jurisdiction in this direction. It 
is certain that no enquiry can be more appropriate 
for a Court, or less adapted to a Chamber of Parlia- 
ment, than that of the facts which should entitle 
parties to a divorce. 


The subject of the Marriage Law and the conflict 
bet,veen the la\vs of the t,vo parts of this Island has 
been treated at large in the preceding discourse. 
The following Speech was delivered in explanation of 
the Bill introduced into the House of Lords in Sep- 
tember 1885, and which was suffered to stand over 
in order that so momentous a subject might rèceive 
the most ample consideration, both from the country 
at large and among the members of the legal profes- 
SIon. It.is deeply to be regretted that the attention 
of the Judges who have had most experience in this 
department of our jurisprudence should never have 
been effectual
ydirected towards its amendment. Lord 
Eldon's habits of doubt, and his marked disinclina- 
tion to all changes in the T--iaw, prevented him from 
applying the resources of his extraordinary learning 
and distinguished ability to the question. He only 
introduced, but without any remarks, a bill pro- 
pounded by Lord Lauderdale, who had long directed 
his attention to the subject, and who is certainly, both 
from his great talents and the long experience which 
he has had of legal discussions, well entitled to be con- 
sulted as an authority upon it. But no one was so 
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fitted to grapple with all the difficulties of the ques- 
tion as Sir 'Villiam Scott, whose life had been passerl 
in the Consistorial Courts, ,vho had, by the accident 
of the leading case upon the Scotch Marriage Law 
coming before him, * discussed the ,yhole subject, 
and who, although an English Judge and deciding 
upon a question of Foreign la\v as a questi
n of fact 
merely, had yet pronounced a judgn1ent, ever since 
admitted to settle the Scotch Law upon its just foun- 
dations, and to end all the disputes which had pre- 
viously divided Scotch lawyers themselves. 
There has seldom if ever appeared in the profes- 
sion of the Law anyone so peculiarly endowed with 
all the learning and capacity which can accomplish, 
as ,veIl as all the graces which can embellish the 
judicial character, as this eminent person. Confining 
himself to the cOlnparatively narro,v and sequestered 
walks of the Consistorial tribunals, he had ear]y been 
withdrawn from the contentions of the Forum, had 
lost the readiness with ""vhich his great natural acute- 
ness must have furnished him, and had never acquir- 
ed the habits which forensic strife is found to form 
-the preternatural power of suddenly producing 
all the mind's resources at the call of the "moment, 
and shifting their application nimbly from point to 
l)oint, as that exigency varies in its purpose or its 
direction. But so had he also escaped the hardness, 
not to say the coarseness, ,vhich is inseparable fronI 
such rough and constant use of the faculties, and \vhich, 
\vhile it sharpens their edge and their point, not 
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seldom conta.minates the taste, and withdra",-s the 
mind from all pure, and generous, and classical inter- 
course, to nlatters of a vulgar and a technical order. 
His judgtnent was of the highest caste; calm, firm, 
enlarged, penetrating, profound. His po"\vers of rea- 
soning were in proportion great, and still more 
refined than extensive, though singularly free from 
any thing like versatility, and liable to be easily dis- 
tur bed in their application to every-day use. If 
the retired and almost solitary habits of the compara- 
tively secluded walk in which he moved, had given 
him little relish for the strenuous and vehement war- 
fare of rapid argumentation and the logic of unpre- 
pared debate, his yast superiority \vas apparent "vhen, 
as frOln an eminence, he was called to suryey the 
,,'"hole field of dispute, and to marshal the variegated 
facts, disentangle the intricate mazes, and array the 
conflicting reasons which were calculated to distract 
and suspend men's judgment. If ever the praise 
of being luminous could be justly bestowed upon 
human compositions, it ,vas upon his Judgments, and 
it was the approbation constantly, and as it were 
peculiarly, appropriated to those ,,'"onderful exhibi- 
tions of judicial capacity. 
His learning, extensive and profound in all pro- 
fessional matters, "Tas by no means confined within 
that range. He "'"as amply and accurately endo"ved 
,vith a kno"vledge of all history of all times; richly 
provided "vith the literary and the persona] portion 
of historical lore; largely furnished ,vith stores of 
the more curious and recondite knowledge, ,yhich 
judicious studcnts of antiquity, and judicious stu- 
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den ts only, are found to alnass; and he possesseù 
a rare facility of introducing such matters felici- 
tously for the illustration of an argument or a topic, 
1vhether in debate or in more falniliar conversation. 
But he \vas above the pedantry which disdains the 
gratification of a more ordinary and every-day curio- 
sity. No one had more kn01vledge of the 
ommon 
affairs of life; and it 1vas at all times a current obser- 
vation, that the person 1vho first sa\v any sight exhi- 
bited in London, be it production of nature, or of art, 
or of artifice (for he ,vould condescend to see even the 
juggler play his tricks), ,vas Sir 'Villiam Scott-,,
ho 
could always steal for such relaxations an hour from 
settling the gravest questions that could be raised on 
the rights of nations, or the Ecclesiastical Law of the 
land. Above all, he was a person of great classical 
attainments, \vhich he had pursued and, indeed, im- 
proved from the earlier years of his life, when he ,vas 
a college tutor of distinguished reputation; and from 
hence, as ,vell as froln the natural refinement and 
fastidiousness of his mind, he derived the pure taste 
whic
 presided over all his efforts, chastening his 
judicial cOlnpositions and adorning his exquisite con- 
versation. Of diction, indeed, he "Tas among the 
greatest masters, in all but its highest departn1ent of 
energetic declamation and fervent imagery. "Quid 
n1ulta? Istum audiens equidem sic judicare soleo, 
quidquid aut addideris, aut mutaveris, aut detraxeri
:a 
vitiosius et deterius futurum."* 
To give saInples of his happy comluand oflangllage 
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,vould be an easy thing, but it ,vould ahnost be to 
cite the bulk of his Judgments. "I-Iaving thus fur.. 
nished the rule which lllUSt govern our decision," 
said he, in the famous case already referred to, * "the 
English law retires, and makes way for the Scottish, 
,vhose principles must finally dispose of the case." 
Quoting the words of Puffendorff (and it may be 
observed in passing, misquoting them for the purpose 
of his argument, and omitting the part which answered 
it), who, after stating an opinion subtilely and so- 
phistically held by some, adds, "Tu noli sic sapere," 
Sir'Villiam Scott at once gave it thus, in the happiest, 
the most literal, and yet the most idiomatic English- 
" Be not you wise in such conceits as these." 
To illustrate by examples his singularly refined and 
pungent wit in conversation, or the happy and unex- 
pected quotations 'with ,vhich he embellished it, or 
the tersely told anecdotes ,vith \vhich he enlivened 
it, without for an instant fatiguing his audience, 
viould be far less easy,-because it is of the nature 
of the refined essence in which the spirit of the best 
society consists, not to keep. ,When some sudden 
and somewhat violent changes of opinion were in1- 
IJuted to a learned Judge, who was always jocosely 
termed Mrs -, "V arium et mutabile sen1per Fe- 
mina," ,vas Sir William Scott's ren1ark. A celebrated 
physician having said, somewhat more flippantly than 
beseemed the gravity of his cloth, " Oh, you know, Sir 
'Villiam, after forty a man is al,vays either a fool or 
a physician I" "Mayn't he be both, Doctor?" was 
the arch rejoinder,-with a most arch leer and insi- 
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nuating voice half dra"vled out. "A vicar was once" 
(said his Lordship,:II: presiding at the dinner of the 
AdnliraltySessions), "so \vearied out with his parish- 
clerk confining hilTIself entirely to the 100th Psalm, 
that he remonstrated, and insisted upon a variety, 
. 
\vhich the man promised; but, old habit proving too 
strong for him, the old words were as usual given 
out next Sunday, 'All people that on earth .dò d,vcll.' 
Upon this the vicar's temper could hold out no longer, 
and, jutting his head over the desk, he cried, 'Damn 
all people that on earth do dwell!' -a very compen- 
dious form of anathema!" added the learned chief of 
the Spiritual Court. 
This elninent personage was in his opinions ex- 
tremely narrow and confined; never seeming to have 
advanced beyond the times " before the flood" of . 
light which the American 'Var and the French Re- 
volution had let in upon the ,vorld-times when he 
was a tutor in Oxford, and hoped to live and die 
in the unbroken quiet of her bowers, enjoying their 
shade variegated with no glare of importunate illu- 
mination. Of every change he was the enemy; of all 
improvement careless and even distrustful; of the 
least deviation from the most beaten track sus- 
picious; of the remotest risks an acute prognosti- 
cator as by some natural instinct; of the slightest 
actual danger a terror-stricken spectator. As he could 
imaoine-nothin g better than the existing state of any 
o ... 
given thing, he could see only peril and hazard in the 


* Sir w. Scott was, during the latter years of his long-extended 
life, created a peer by the title of Lord Stowell; but it is by llis former 
name that he is known to the profesf-ion and to the wodd. 
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search for any thing new; and "\vith him it was quite 
enough, to characterise a measure as " a mere 
novelty," to deter him at once from entertaining 
it-a phrase of which lVIr Speaker Abbot, ,vith some 
humour, once took advantage to say, when asked 
by his friend ,vhat that mass of papers might be, 
pointing to the huge bundle of the Acts of a single 
session,-" Mere novelties, Sir "Tilliam-lnere no- 
velties." And, in truth, all the while that this class 
of politicians are declaiming and alarming mankind 
against every attempt to improve our laws, made judi- 
ciously and safely, because upon principle, and syste- 
matically, and with circumspection, they are unhesi" 
tatingly passing by ,yholesale, and without any reflec- 
tion at all, the most startling acts for .widely affect- 
ing the la
vs, the institutions, and the interests of the 
country. It is deeply to be lalnented that one en- 
dowed 'with such rare qualifications for ,vorking in 
the amendment of the Consistorial La\v, should have 
grown old in the fetters of such a school as this. His 
peculiar habits of reasoning-his vast and various 
knowledge-his uniting with the habits of a judge, 
and the authority due to so distinguished a member 
of the Clerical Courts, all the erudition and polish 
of a finished scholar, and all the knO"\vledge of the 
world and habits of society ,vhich are the least to be 
expected in such dignitaries-finally, his equal know- 
ledge of both the English and Scotch systems- 
seemed to point him out as the very person at .whose 
hands this great branch of the jurisprudence of both 
nations 111ight most naturally have expected to receive 
its nlost important amendments. 
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1\1 y Lords, I have now to present the Bill of which 
I gave notice some months ago, to amend the laws 
of marriage, legitimacy, and divorce. The circum- 
stances ,vhich I then stated have occasioned the lapse 
of this long interval. A cause of great importance * 
was pending, and, until judgment should be given in 
it, there ,vas a manifest inconvenience, to say the 
least, in proceeding to legislate upon the subject; 
for, although no measure ,vhich ,vas likely to be 
entertained by your Lordships could have had a retro- 
spective operation upon the decision of that question, 
yet any discussion of the subject among those, in 
their legislative capacity, who were, in the exercise of 
their judicial functions, to pronounce upon the appeal 
I am alluding to, appeared objectionable. The delay 
of the judgment has not been owing either to myse1t 
or to my noble and learned friend; * and, indeed, I 
do not blame anyone for it, as the great importance 
of the subject justified the fullest deliberation. The 
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case ,vas disposed of yesterday, and I haye now to 
present the Bill ,vhich will, if passed into a law, 
apply, as I think, the appropriate remedy to the evils 
arising from the present state of this branch of our 
jurisprudence. It is only to be lamented that the 
period of the Session renders it impossible to proceed 
further tban reading the Bill a first tin1e, printing it, 
and letting it undergo a full discussion during the 
vacation. My duty at present is to state shortly the 
principles upon "\vhich the measure is framed. 
Your Lordships are ,veIl a,vare, generally, of the 
diversities "rhich mark the English and Scotch la,,"s 
relating to marriage and diyorce, and of the mis- 
chievous consequences which result from those diver- 
sities. By the la,v of England no marriage is valid 
which is not solemnised according to the provisions 
of the l\Iarriage Act. By the Scotch law, any parties 
of the legal age-that is, fourteen and twelve respec- 
tively-n1ay contract a valid marriage by declaring 
their consent per verba de presentz', or by promising 
to intermarry, and then cohabiting; and such pre- 
sent consent, or prolnise,vith subsequent cohabitation, 
being proyed by any evidence legally adn1is
ible to 
substantiate the truth of facts alleged, must be allO"\ved 
by all courts as conclusive of the matrimonial con- 
tract having been con1pleted. This state of the law 
has often been lamented by those ,vho considered it 
as mischievous in tendency and grossly inconsistent, 
that the same party ,vho, until he attains t"\venty- 
one, is incapable of affecting in any manner the lllOSt 
inconsiderable portion of his landed property, or 
binding himself in almost any,vay, should be suffered, 
by an Î1nprovident marriage hastily contracted, to incur 
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the most inlportant of all obligations, and to bestow 
upon his issue by a designing, and possibly a profli- 
gate, '\voman, the inheritance of the highest honours 
and the most ample possessions. But with this question 
'\ve have, at present, nothing to do. Upon the Scotch 
la\y I do not ask your Lordships to make any chang
. 
"Thother or not it may be founded upon sound princi- 
ples I do not at all inquire. N or do I stop to examine 
the consequences '\vhich may have flo,ved from it, 
further than to observe, that a law may be adapted 
to one kind of society, '\vhich in another ,vould be 
nlischievous; ,\\Thile, on the other hand, the manners 
of a comlnunity may have become adapted to the 
law; so that '\ve should not be justified in condemn- 
ing the Scotch marriage-Ia'\y merply because it ,\\Tould 
be '\\
holly inapplicablp to this country. The Scotch 
are exceedingly attached to this branch of their j uris- 
prudence; and I am very far from proposing that it 
should be altered. But it is quite another thing, to 
pernlit the difference that exists in their marriage- 
la\v to open a door for the evasion of ours. ,-rho.. 
ever holds that the English la\v upon this subject is 
right for England, and the Scotch la""T right for Scot- 
Janel, must admit that nothing can be more absurd 
than permitting the one law. to be made the nleans 
of committing frauds upon the other,-permitting, 
in trutb, the provisions of the one systenl to make 
those of the other a nullity :-and even he '\vho re- 
gards the English law as bad for England, must 
desire that it should be altered by the Legislature, 
so as to be amended for the benefit of al] the people, 
instead of being allo\ved to bind only those \vho 
reside in certain parts of the country, and ,vho cannot 
afford the expense of evading it. Only see how the 
matter at present stands. A minor cannot marry 
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in England ,vithout the consent of his parent or 
guardian, or giving what is considered sufficient 
notice to them, by the publication of banns; but, as 
this is not the law of Scotland, he has only to go 
there, and he can be married the instant he crosses 
the border. Now suppose, for argunlent's sake, that 
the English law V\Tere ever so bad, this is any thing 
rather than the right ,yay of changing it; for, not 
to mention other obvious arguments, such evasion of 
its provisions can be easily made by any persons 
,vhatever who live near the border, but can only be 
made by persons in easy circunlstances who happen 
to live at a distance from Scotland. I would, ho,v- 
ever, by no means be understood as doubting that 
the fundamental principle of the English law is a 
sound one, whatever may be said of the means by 
which that principle is carried into effect. Some 
control upon the improvident marriages of boys and 
girls, I hold to be essential to the well-being of so- 
ciety, at least in England. This control, which our 
law intends to maintain, fails in consequence of the 
Scotch la\v not giving a like control; and it fails in 
the very cases where it is most wanted,-in the cases 
,vhere wealth and weakness on the one hand, and 
needy rapacity on the other, are most likely to pro- 
duce the apprehended mischief. 
The first branch of the measure which I have 
now to propose is directed to remedy this great evil. 
Ever since the celebrated cases of Crompton v. Bear- 
croft before the Delegates, and Ilderton v. Ilderton 
in the Common Pleas, the English courts have, 
contrary to Lord Mansfield's opinion, recognised the 
yalidity of marriages contracted in Scotland, by 
English parties going thither for a momentary resi- 
dence, and with the express purpose of escaping the 
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provisions of the English la,v. This I do not pro- 
pose to alter or in any ,yay to touch; but I wish to 
put those who fly to Scotland with such a vie, v, and 
also their parents and guardians, as nearly as may 
be, in the same situation in which they would have 
been had they remained in England. This may, I 
think, be best effected by requiring t.nat t.hey should 
reside for a certain time in Scotland before they can 
contract a valid marriage. The publication of banns 
takes a fortnight at the least, and I should fix upon 
three weeks as the time of residence, in order to 
afford sufficient opportunity of pursuit and search. 
Your Lordships will observe that this 1yill give a 
better notice, in some respects, than the banns, for 
the flight will be at once known: whereas the banns 
may be published in a parish remote from the resi- 
dence of the parent or guardian, and the publication 
may be made ,vhere so many banns are published that 
no one knows of it. I should set this off against 
the difficulty of finding the exact route w-hich the 
parties have taken. So that, upon the 'v hole, the 
provisions which I propose may be considered as 
placing the parties to a runaway marriage upon 
nearly the same footing on which they would be were 
they to remain in their own country. 
The first provision of the Bil], then, is, that no 
marriage contracted in Scotland shall be valid either 
in Scotland or England, unless both parties arc 
Scotch by birth, or are domiciled in Scotland; that 
is, usually reside there, or live in Scotland for three 
,veeks next preceding the marriage; so that the law 
,vill remain precisely as it now stands ,vith respect 
to all marriages really and bonâ fide Scotch, and 
will only be changed so as to prevcnt English parties 
from going to Scotland in order to commit a fraudu- 
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len t evasion of the English la 'v. No Scotch person 
whatever will be affected by the change, nor any 
person, "\vhether Scotch or not, residing in Scotland, 
nor even any person ",,-hether Scotch or not, residing 
temporarily in Scotland. They only "Till be affected 
who go thither ,vith the purpose of violating the la"\vs 
of their 0"11 country; ana even to them the old Scotch 
law of marriage will be applicable, after a residence of 
three weeks. 
Upon the same general principle of preserying 
the Scotch law as to bonâ fide proceedings, and 
only altering it so as to prevent it from being made 
subservient to fraudulent evasions of the English 
law, the second branch of the measure '\vhich I 
am proposing is framed. The la'\v differs in the t"TO 
countries, as your Lordships are ,yell a'\vare, even 
more \\-idely respecting divorce than respecting mar- 
riage. \Vith us the contract is indissoluble; by no 
proceeding in any of our courts can divorce à vin- 
culo 'JnatrÙnon1:i be decreed; the sentences of nullity 
in England are merely declaratory, and proceed 
upon the ground that there never '\vas a valid mar- 
riage contracted. Thus the Ecclesiastical Court 
pronounces that a marriage is null on ac.count of any 
thing that made it unla\vful for the parties to marry; 
but if they ,vere la,\yfully married, adultery, or deser- 
tion, or any thing else supervening, is no ground 
whatever for dissolving the Inarriage; the only pro- 
ceeding known to our la,v, in such cases, being di- 
vorce a 'lnensâ et thoro, that is, separation from bed 
and board: hence a new la1\T must, in each case, be 
made to divorce parties on the ground of adultery. 
In Scotland such divorces are part of the la'\v, and 
are decreed by the ordinary proceedings of the courts 
-formerly of the Commissary or Consistorial Court, 
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pO"
v of the Court of Session-to ,vhich the jurisdic- 
tion has, by an excellent measure of the noble Duke's 
Government,:He been transferred. Hence has arisen 
t he practice of parties resorting to Scotland ,,-ith a 
vie"'
 to the dissolution of the marriage ,yhich in 
England they could not dissolve; like t.he practice 
of going there \vith a vie\v to the celebration of Inar- 
riages ,yhich in England they could not contract. 
"Tithout entering further into the argument, but 
only referring to the principles \vhich I have already 
stated touching marriage, and ,,-hich are equally 
applicable to divorce, I propose to frame upon those 
princi pIes a provision similar to the one for preven t- 
ing frauds upon the Marriage Act, in order, also, to 
prevent frauds upon the law of divorce. This is 
nlore necessary than even the former branch of the 
Bill, because there is a direct conflict between the 
laws of the t\VO countries respecting divorce, which 
exists not betn.een their marriage-Ia\vs. Parties 
going to be ruarried in Scotland, who could not marry 
here without consent, contract a ll1arriage valid in 
England, as \vell as in Scotland. Parties going to be 
di yorced in Scotland, are recognised by the Scotch 
law, as single persons, and n1ay validly marry again 
in that country; but in England they are held by 
the decisions of our courts-( not, indeed, ever ypt 
affirmed in this House )-to be still married. There 
has never been a judgment of your Lordships upon 
the general question; nor has it ever been deter- 
mined, in any court, that an English marriage })aving 
been dissolved in Scotland, and the parties contract- 
ing other marriages in Scotland, those marriages are 
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void in England, although it was decided by all the 
Judges, in Lolly's case, that a subsequent marriage; 
in England, was void, and the party contracting it 
guilty of felony. The conflict between the two laws 
on this point, affecting, as it must, questions of legiti- 
macy, is productive of the most serious evils; and the 
provision which I am no,v eXplaining to your Lord- 
ships will entirely put an end to it, without invading 
the Scotch law in its application to the cases of bonâ 
fide Scotch divorces. Here again, as in the case of 
marriage, that law may be well adapted to the man- 
ners of the people, or the manners of the people may 
have become adapted to the law. To our manners it 
would be wholly repugnant, and therefore ,ve ought 
not t.o let the Scotch la,," afford the means of evading- 
in this particular, any lllore than in the case of mar- 
riage, the provisions of our own. 
The second branch of the Bill therefore provideb 
that no sentence of the Scotch Court shall dissolve 
any marriage not contracted in Scotland, unless the 
husband be a Scotchman, or usually residing in 
Scotland; or unless both husband and ,vife 8hall 
have resided in Scotland for a year next preceding 
the commencement of the suit instituted to obtain 
the divorce. 'rhis alteration, like the former, \vill 
affect no Scotch person, nor any other person, whe- 
ther Scotch or not, residing generally in Scotland, 
nor even any person, whether Scotch or not, ,vho 
resides temporarily in Scot land. It "vill only affect 
those who go to Scotland ,vith the purpose of escaping 
from the la,vs of their own country, and even t.hey 
,viII receive the protection of the old Scotch law of 
divorce, after a year's residence. There Inay be 
,some doubt \vhether or not a longer period ought to 
be fixed for thp purpose of more 
ffpctl1ally rest.rain- 
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ing parties trolH visiting Scotland in order to obtain 
a divorce. I incline to think, upon the \vhole, that 
a ) ear is the proper tinle; for \ve must. take care 
tha t, Vt hile \\Te interpose obstacles to parties acquiring 
a teml)orary domicile \vith a fraudulent design, we 
do not oDstrurt the renledy which the Scotch la\\
 
should, according to its established principles, pro- 
vide in all cases of bonâ fide residence. As that 
law no\\
 stands, forty days giyes a domicile 
ufficient 
to confer jurisdiction of diyorce on the ,Court, and 
t.his period is found quite inadequate to prevent the 
cyasion. I apprehend that a year may prove suffi- 
cient; but this Inay he the suhject of further COll- 

ideration. So nlay the part of the provision \vhich 
extends to an lllarriages, those contracted as \vell in 
foreign countries as in }
ngland. I strongly incline' 
to make the la,v general, hut I do not state tbat lllY 
1nind is \vholly luade up upon this point. 
The legitimacy of children-the subject of thp 
third branch of the nlcasure-depends upon thc' 
validity of the marriage of their parents, or upon th(' 
relation of thpir birth to that lllarriagc. As the 13.". 
now stands, o,,-ing to thc conflict ,,
hich I l1ave already 
Inentioned, a child migbt bp held legitimate in Scot- 
land and bastarrl in England, if he ,,-ere the issue of 
a marriage contracted in England by a party divorc('d 
in Scotland from thp ties of 3 prior English marriag{'. 
l'his haR never been decided, but. the Scotch Court
 
have questioned Lol1y's case in its application to 
Scotland; and they might hold the issue of such fI 
lllarriagc entitled to he df'enled legitin1ate in Scot- 
land. I do not say they ,vould [,:0 bold, nor do I 
Fav that they \youlà in so bolding bf' right. But 
or"' this I an1. quite clear-that they \yould hold thf' 
issue of such a s
cond nUHTiafg'{\ legitinulte iu Scot- 
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land, if it \vere contracted in Scotland; and I 
... 
am equally clear that they \vould be in the right. 
Now, in England, it may be that such issue would 
be held bastard; because, though the question has 
never arisen, I rat.her think the opinion of lawyers 
inclines that way. This, ho\vever, cannot be stated 
as certain; the subject is full of difficulty, and the 
doubt
 in very high quarters make it impossible to 
say how the decision would be. On such a momen- 
tous subject as the validity of existing marriages, and 
the legitimacy of children, ,vhether born or to bp 
born, no doubt should be suffered to remain. This 
conflict, or this doubt, which makes a person legiti... 
matf' in the one country, and bastard, or of doubt- 
ful legitimacy, in the other, is full of evil conse... 
quences; and it will be completely prevented for the 
future by the 8econd branch of the Bill, as I have 
already eXplained it; for 110 divorce can be valid in 
Scotland which will not be valid in England also. 
But the conflict Inay still exist as to past divorces, 
and the validity of the marriage had after such 
divorces is still doubtful; therefore I propose, after 
the exanlple of the l\Iarriage Act of 1822, and the 
Marriage Act of my noble Friend * of this Session, 
to provide, by a clause declaratory as ,yell as enact- 
iug, that all Inarriages and all divorces in Scot- 
land, w"hether already had, or hereafter to be had, 
shall be yalid also in the other dominions of the 
C
ro\vn. 
But there is another conflict bet\veen the laws of 
the byo countries, which relllains to be provided for. 
By the Scotch law, marriage subsequent to the birth 
of a child makes it legitimate, provided the paren t8 
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could have intermarried prior to the birth. This 
principle of the civil law, as your Lordships are 
aware, ,vas propounded by the Prelates to the Barons 
at the Parliament of Merton, and they refused to 
change the law of England, in the words so often 
quoted, - and not seldom, give me leave to say, 
with a vie,v to prevent many a rational improvement. 
"The consequence is, that the child born in ,England 
before marriage is certainly illegitimate; and it is 
possible that the ante-nuptial child born in Scotland 
may be held illegitimate in questions touching Eng- 
lish rights. This has never been so decided gener- 
ally; but in the case now under the consideration of 
your Lordships, by'writ of error, the Judges have 
held, that such a child is bastard in England, when 
he claims a real estate; "\\
hile the same child has been 
held legitimate in Scotland, and has taken Scotch real 
estates as heir to his father. I think it quite clear 
that such a conflict must be put an end to at once, 
and that all children hereafter to be born in Scotland, 
who shall be legitimate by the Scotch law, should be 
held to be so in other parts of the King's dominions. 
The Bill is here, as in the last portion which I 
have explained, made declaratory as well as enactive, 
the law being still doubtful on this part; and it is also 
made retrospective as regards children born; but I 
by no means think that it should be retrospective as 
regards pending suits; and a clause will hereafter 
be introduced to save these. 'l'he case before your 
Lordships may possibly be disposed of this Session; 
if not, it will, of course, be exempted, with many others 
\vhich may have been commenced before the time of 
t he Act taking effect. 
It remains for me to state, that a provision of COll- 
siderable inlportance is introduced into this nlcasure, 
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\vith the vie\v of facilitating the proof of Scotch Inar- 
riages, and pre\-enting doubts as to the requisite 
period of residence having elapsed before the con- 
tract. '"fhe sheriff of the county in ,vhich any lllar- 
riage :::;ha1] be contracted (he being, as your Lord- 
ships know, the judge ordinary of the district), is 
authorised to certify, after having duly satisfied him- 
self, that the parties are married, and did reside in 
Scotland during the time required by law; and his 
certificate being entered by the sheriff-clerk in a book 
to be kept for the purpose, an office copy of such 
entry is made conclusive evidence of the validity of the 
marriao'e in all Courts \vithin the dominions of the 
o 
Crown. I am quite aware that, in Scotland, the 
state of the registry-if, indeed, there ca.n be said to 
exist any registry-is such as ,vill give a great advan- 
tage to those who have their marriages recorded by 
the sheriff. I anI also aware of other objections to 
this provision, such as its enabling any persons to 
prove their marriage before the sheriff whether they 
have had only a temporary residence or not. But 
these and other observations which arise upon this 
part of the Bill, may be discussed hereafter, and 
they do not seem to supersede the necessity of some 
such provision as the one which I have just explain- 
ed. It is, therefore, now inserted, and may be taken 
into consideration with the rest of the measure. 
I earnestly solicit the attention of your Lordships 
to this important matter; and I trust I shall be 
favoured, also, with the suggestions of those out of 
doors who take an interest in the question, more 
particularly the members of the legal profession. 
The difficulty of the subject is not much inferior to 
its importance, and I can by no means feel confident 
that I have succpeded in finding the cour
e \vhich 
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ought to be taken ,vith the view of obviating the 

vils of the existing law, and yet making the least 
possible change in the system of Scottish jurispru- 
dence. 'fhe present Bill is intended to alter that 
system in no one particular of what may be termed 
its deliberate and intentional provisions, but only to 
prevent a door from being opened, \vhich never could 
hayc been contemplated, for evading the enactments 
of the ]
nglish 13\v. 
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1\1 y LORD
,-I approach a subject of paramount 
importance and of vast magnitude-and one of which 
the difficulty in principle, aud the cOIJ1plexity in detail, 
are, at the least, on a level \vith its importance. And 
I haye not now, as oftentimes has been my lot in this 
Honse, the satisfaction of knowing that the subject of 
this Bin IJas gained the same favour among the people 
of this country at large, as in the case of other refornls, 
\vhether political or legal, \vhich I have propounded to 
your Lordships. They are, generally speaking, lnore 
indifferent to the subject than their o\vn near interest 
in it, and intÎ1nate connexion ,vith its evils, lnight 
make it both probable and desirable that they should 
be. I am sensible that they do not buoy up with their 
loud approbation those ,vho patronize the great mea- 
sure to ,vhich I am about to solicit your attention; and 
though they have manfully and rationally resisted all 
the attempts that have been made to pervert their 
judgments, and lead them to join in a clam our adverse 
to the plan. yet are they, in a great degree, indifferent 
to its extent, and to its interests. I aITI quite aware 
that they are not against it-nay, that the obloquy 
\vhich is in store for those who support it, will proceed 
from but a very small portion of the comn1unity. ßut, 
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DIY Lords, if this proportion were reversed-if there 
,vere as much claillour against this measure as some in- 
dividuals 'would fain excite-individuals of great abi- 
lity, of much knowledge, and I \viII add, well-earned 
influence over public opinion on political matters, but 
more especially 011 ephelneral topics, or questions which 
arise from day to day, and as speedily sink into oblivion 
-indi viduals acting, from good lllotives I doubt not, 
from feeliugs \vrongly excited, and taking a false di- 
rection, though in their origin not discreditable to those 
who cherish theill-if those efforts had been as success- 
ful as they have lllal1ifestly, notoriously, and lllost ho- 
nourably to the good sense of the people of England, 
failed utterly in raising almost any obloquy at all-I 
should haye stood up in my place this day, propounded 
this measure, and urged in its behalf the self-saIne ar- 
gUlllents which I am now about to address to tIle caln1 
deliberate judgnlent of this House, perverted by no false 
feeling, biassed by no sinister views of self-interest, and 
interrupted by no kind of clanlour from without; and 
I now address those arguments as I then should have 
done to the people out of this IIouse, with this only 
difference, that the same arguments would have been 
urged, the same legislative provisions propounded, and 
the same topics addressed to a less caInl, less ra- 
tional, and less deliberative peoI>le, than I shall now 
have the satisfaction of appealing to. 1\1 y Lords, I 
should have been unworthy of the task that has been 
comnlitted to IllY hands, if by any deference to clalnour 
I could have been tnade to s,verve from the faithful dîs- 
charge of this duty. The subject is infinitely too iUl- 
portant, the subjects which it involves are far too 
mighty, and the duty, correlative to the Î111portancc 
of those interests, ,vhich the Government I belong to 
has to discharge, is of too lofty, too sacred a nature, to 
make it possible for anyone ,vho aspires to the naJue 
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of a statesman, or who has taken upon hiInself to coun- 
sel his Sovereign upon the arduous concerns of 11is 
realms, to let the dictates of clamour find any access 
to his breast, and make him sacrifice his principles to a 
covetousness of popular applause. I fully believe that 
they ,viII best recommend themselves, as, even from the 
first outset, to the rational part of their reflecting fel- 
lo,v-countrYlnen, so in the end to the ,yhole commu- 
nity, including such as at first lnay be less able to ex- 
ercise their judgment calmly upon the merits of the 
question-they ,vill best recomlllend thelllselves to the 
unanimous approval, and to the late though sure gra- 
titude of the country at large, \\'ho shåll manfully carry 
through, ,vith the aid of your I
ordships, a system of 
provisions which, in IllY conscicnce, I believe to be the 
nlost efficacious, the least objectionable in point of prin- 
ciple, to sin tIle least against any kno,vn rule of polity 
or of the constitution, and at the same time to afford 
the nearest and surest prospect of any that ever yet has 
been devised for tern1Ïnatil1g evils, the extent of which, 
at the present moment, no tongue can adequately ùe- 
scribe, the possible extent of ,vhose consequences not 
very relTIote, no fancy can adequately picture-evils 
,vhich bad laws, ,vorse executed-,vhich the la,vgiver, 
outstripped in his pernicious course by the adminis- 
trators-have entailed upon this country-whirh, ".hile 
they bid fair to lea\Te nothing of the property of the 
country that can be held safe!, so leave nothing ill the 
industry of the country tl1at can be deemed secure of 
its due reward-nothing in the character of the coun- 
try that can claim for it a continuance of the respect 
which the character of the English peasant al\vays in 
older tin1cs commanded, and ,vhich ,vith the loss of 
that character, the multiplication of luiseries, and the 
increase of every species of crime, has hrought about a 

tate of things in w hicn we behold industry stripI)ed of 
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its rights, and the sons of idleness, vice, and profligac}, 
usurping its lawful place-property no longer safer 
than industry-and-I will not sayan agrarian law, 
for that implies only a division of property, but-the 
destruction of all property-as the issu.e of the system 
that stares us, and at no great distance, in the face; a 
state of things, in fine, such, that peace itself has re- 
turned "yithout its cOlllpanion plenty, and in the midst 
of profound external tranquillity, and the most exube- 
rant blessings of the seasons ever sho\vered do".n by 
Providence, the labourer rebels, disturbances prevail in 
districts never before visited by discontent, and every 
thing betokens the approach of ,,,hat has been termed 
an agrarian ,var. Such is the state to which lnatters 
are now C0I11e, and such are the results of that perni- 
cious system ,vhich you arc IlO'V caned upon to reInedy 
hy the great Ineasure to a certain degree l11atured-at 
all events, much prepared-for your deliberations, by 
the other House of PHrlian1ent, and no\v tendered for 
your approbation. 
My Lords, there is one thing of unspeakable Î1l1port- 
allce, and ,vhich gives TIle the greatest consolation. I 
feel an intimate persuasion that we are now no longer 
involved in à political, factious, or even in the milder 
sense of the ,vord, I>arty discussion; but that we are 
met together as if we were nlembers of one association, 
having no conflicting feelings to divide its measures, 
no knots of TIlen banded one against the other, and 
''\There no private feeling \vill be suffered to intel-fere. 
rrhis is an encouragelnent to me personally, and it ar- 
gues most auspiciously for the cause. I may assume 
that a1n10st all of you have a sufficient knowledge of 
the existing Poor La\vs ; many from experience of their 
operation, ot.hers fron1 the exposition of then1 in the 
statute book, and others from having refreslled their 
recollection by the very able report of the Conlnji

ion- 
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ers; I Inay, therefore, take for granted that it ,vould 
be wholly superfluous to enter into any description of 
the mechanism of the present systeul. But I should 
wish, before I state the kind of mischief that the mal- 
administration of the poor law has produced, shortly to 
glance at what is material,-not as a Inatter of curio- 
sity Inerely, but as enabling us more clearly to trace 
the origin of the Inischief:-I mean the origin of thp 
Poor la"r itself, and the steps by which its administra- 
tion has becolne so pernicious. 
It is certainly not quite correct to say, as has fre- 
quently been asserted, that these laws grew out of 
the destruction of the l\Ionastic orders, and the sei- 
zure of their property by Henry VIII.; but it is still 
Inore incorrect to deny that there was any connec- 
tion whatever between the two events; for undoubt- 
edly, though the passing of tlJe 4Bd of Elizabeth fol- 
lowed the seizure of lVlonastery Jands, by an interval 
of above sixty years, yet it is equally true that it .was 
not twenty years after the abolition of those l\fonas- 
.. J 
teries that the first poor law, the earliest compulsory 
)lrovision for the poor, was enacted; being the 5th of Eli- 
zabeth. 'Vhen I 11lake this ohservation, I must add 
anotJJer connected with it, and remind your J:Joròshi})s 
of an argument used against the Church Estahlish- 
1nellt, and the tithes systenl, as connected \vith the 
Poor La\vs.. It is said that, according to the original di- 
vision of tithes, one-fourth belonged to the bishop, onp- 
fourth to the parson, one-fourth to the repair of the 
church, and the remaining one-fourth to the poor. 
That is a 1l1istake which Selden and others have fallen 
into, from not having exanlined with care the proyi- 
sions of the Saxon law, according to which it ,vas a tri- 
partite, and not a quadripartite division ;-one-third 
going to the fabric of the Church, one-tl1Îrd to the par- 

on'l and one-third to thp poor. I 
rant that thi
 ,vas 
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the original distribution of the tithe, a.nd I also adn1Ït 
that in llluch later tÏ1nes, a,s far down as the 15th of 
Richard II., this right of the poor was reccgnised by 
Parliament; for in that year an act passed ,vhich in 
terms admitted the right of the poor to sustel1ation out 
of this fund. I adlnit, too, that still later, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, the Judges of the land recognised the 
same right, and that other cases are to be found' decid- 
edly in favour of this principle, one of the Judges of 
that day quaintly observing, that it is the business of 
the parson, Pascere grege}}l, ve'rbo, ea.'eJJ1}Jlo, cibo. In- 
deed, your Lordships ,,,in find both the Courts and 
Parlian1ent, as late as the }'eign of George I II., recog- 
nising the claims of the poor against the parson, ground- 
ed upon the same principle. It is, ho,veyer, past all 
doubt that a provision for the poor out of the tithe ne- 
ver was distinctly and practically established as their 
right, beyond their claims to receive charity at the 
hands of the parson, or other owner of the property; 
and it is equally past all doubt that they are lnost su- 
perficial reasoners on the subject, who maintain that 
the restoration to the poor of their share in the tithe, 
would, if it were possible, at once settle the question, 
and extinguish the miseries entailed by the Poor La\\'s. 
For 1110st certain it is, that anything more Inischievous, 
anything Inore fatal to the country, anything 1110re cal- 
cu]ated to multiply, indefinitely, the nun1bers of the 
poor, cannot be conceived than the applying to them 
any regular and fixed provision, be it tithe or be-it tax, 
which they can claiu1 at the hands of the rich, except 
by the force of that duty of ÏIl1perfect obligation-pri- 
vate charity, \vhich is inlposed upon all 111en. Every 
permanent fund set apart for their support, from \vhom- 
soever IJroceeding, and hy whomsoever administered, 
Inust needs multiply the evils it is destined to ren1edy. 
'fhis right to share in a fixed fund is the grand Inis- 
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chief of the Poor l..a,vs, "rith the seeds of \vhich they 
\vere originaBy pregnant, though certainly 111aI1Y years 
elapsed after the }1rincipal statute-that of the 43d of 
Elizabeth-,vas made, before any great amount of po- 
sitive evil can be said to have rendered itself perceptible 
in the community at large. As long as it was sU}1posed 
that the law attached only to the inlpotent, to those 
\vho came ,vithin the descriI>tion of old age, 
vorl1-out 
faculties, in body and mind, or persons disabled by any 
accidental cause, and not to able-bodied persons-so 
long, it ßIUSt be admitted that, if the law 'was not an 
advantage, at all events it proved to be no detriIl1ent 
whatever. But by the construction not unnaturally put 
upon these unfortunate ,vords in the Act, requiring the 
overseer " to take order for setting the poor to \vork" 
-a construction which, at the sanIe time, conveyed to 
the pauper the right of calling into action this po\ver, 
in other ,vords, of compelling the l>arish " to find work 
for the pauper, and if work could not be found, to feed 
him," all self-reJiance, all provident habits, all indepen- 
dent feelings, were at an end; and consequences the 
most pernicious speedily follo\ved to the community, as 
well as to the poor themselves-consequences lTIOre fer- 
nicious, I will venture to say, than ever f1o\ved froln the 
enactment or from. the construction of any other human 
law. I blame not those who imposed this construction. 
I t is, for anything I know, a sound Olle; the clause 
n1ust have some meaning, and this seems very likely to 
be the true one; for if the pauper is clothed with a 
right to have work found him, as the overseer cannot 
create work, it seelns to foIlo'v that he ll1Ust fted those 
whom he cannot employ. But, pernicious as these 
inevitable consequences were, \vorse ,vere sure to follow 
in the shape of new la\vs. grounded on the same prin- 
ciple, and developing l110re noxiously its evil effects. 
Accordingly, in the vear 1796, that Act ,vas passed 
VOL. 111. :2 n 
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,vhieh gave the poor-those that ,\\Tere cal1ed the in- 
dustrious poor-a right, by la,v, to be supported out of 
the parish rates, at their O\Vll ùvvellings, aud to receive 
that supl)ort, although the parish should have actually 
contracted and paid for their Inaintenance in a \vork- 
house hired and establìshed according to the provisions 
of the A ct, for their reception in the day of their distress. 
1\[ y l
ords, it has been usual to blalne the lI)agis- 
trates of the country for the lnal-adlnillistratioll of 
these la\vs. I aln not one of those who ever have been 
able to perceive the justice of this charge. I have never 
felt that ,ve had any right to hold theln pcculiarly re- 
sponsible, or, indeed, in the n1Ìdst of universal error, to 
t('1] ,vho ,,,ere ans'\\'erable for the Illischief ,ye an ac- 
kno,,,ledgcd to exist. rrhe worst that can be sa
d of 
tho
c rcspectable persons, to \VhOln the country is so 
greatly indeLted
 and of ,vhose services I should speak 
nlore at large if I had not the honour of addressing an 
asseITlbly alnlost ,vholly C0111posed of 11lagistratcs, is, 
that ill bringing forth hy the adUlinistration of the 
Poor La,vs, the grievous Inischiefs inherent originally in 
tbe systenl) they ,vere not hefore the age they lived in ; 
that they ,vere not ,viser than all ,vho had gone beforp 
thenl, and all who lived around theITI, and, indeed, an 
,vho, for one or t\VO generations, have COlne after then). 
'rhis is the only charge tIJat can be justly mad
 against 
them. It ,vould he condelnning theln for a ,vant of 
1110re than 1nlnlan sagacity, 'v ere ,ve to charge theln 
vyith the consequences of their conduct.. pursuing, as 
they did, the opinions of the most learned jurists and 
1Host experienced statesnlen, ,vhile occupied ,,,ith the 
details of the systeul ,vhich they "'ere engaged in 'work- 
ing. 'fhe truth is, that in all they did
 lnagistrates 
have had the countenance of the first authorities in the 
country; they have had the cntin

 approyal and even 
concurrence of the Legislature to support thenl 
 thev 
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have had the derisions of the Judges to hack, and eyen 
to guide thenl. As often as questions ha\Te been rai
ed 
relative to the adnlinistration of these Ja,vs.. the Courts 
bave never, in anyone instance, applied thenlse]yeS t.o 
lessen the luischieI: hy narro,,,ing the liberal construc.:. 
tion \vhich the magistrates had put upon the statutes, 
but have uniforn1ly derided.. so as to give then} yet 
larger scope. 'fhat they have erred, then,. in such 
con1pany as the legislative and judieial po,yers of thp 
country, is to be regarded ,vith neither \vonder nor 
blame. But the magistrates have had equal counte- 
llance from the l1al11es of en1Ïnent individuals, SOlne of 
them the Inost distinguished that this lalld can hoast 
of, and ,vho, upon the question of relief to the poor" 
have elltertained pr
jects lTIOre liberal, nay, I ,viII say 
lllore extravagant-nlore absolutely,vild, than any that. 
the TIl0st liberal Inagistrates of this country cyer COll- 
telllplated. "That thil1k you, my IJords, I "Till 110t say 
of 1'11' Gilhert's Act, but of the measure proposed in 
1795 hy 1\11' Pitt-a man thoroughly versed in all the 
t1etails of tIle subject, aud well acquainted, as might 
have been SUPI)osed, ,vith the hest l)ractical policy to 
be pursued regarding it ? 'Vhat Inarvel is it to find 
country .Justices holding that the poor man has a right 
to be made comfortable in his o,vn a,velling, when 1\11" 
Pitt introduced a bin (happily it did not IJass into a law) 
for legalizing the allo"Tance systel11, that greatest hane 
of the administration of the Poor lJaws, and for sanc- 
tioning the principle that every poor man has a fight 
to be made cOlnfortabJe in his own dwelling-hinlself 
and his family, and to be furnished "with a cow, or a 
pig, or some other animal yielding profit" (I cite the 
words of the Act) to be provided in proportion to the 
number of his children? A
snredly the author of thi
 
falTIOUS l)r
ject ,vas not much more in advance of his 
age than the .Justices of the Peacc. Such principles as 
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1\1 r Pitt thus plainly held on the subject, have been the 
cause of t}Je ruin we 1l0'iV all deplore. Surely if evel. 
there was a doctrine more frantic in principle than 
another, or less likely to prove safe in its appliances, it 
must be this,-that in defiance of the ordinary la,v of 
nature, the human Ia,vgiver should decree, that all 
poor men have a right to live comfortably, assuming to 
himself the power of making everyone happy, at all 
times-in seasons of general ,veal or ,voe, and proclaim- 
ing with the solemnity of a statute, "Henceforth let 
human misery cease, and every man, ,voman, ana 
child, be at ease in the kingdom of England, and do- 
minion of 'Vales, and town of Ber,vick-upon- T,veed." 
But it is fair to .LVIr Pitt to recollect that these absurd 
doctrines were not entertained by him alone-he shared 
them with many of his contelnporaries. 
Secure, ho,vever, froIll these errors, let us now see 
what the true principle \vas all the ,,,bile, and whether 
or not the Poor La\vs, as at present administered, sin 
against that principle or obey it. First of all, I alll 
aware that I nlay be charged ,vith stating an identical 
proposition when I state to your l
ordships the funda- 
mental rule which ought to regulate both the Legisla- 
ture and those ,vhom it intrusts with the administra- 
tion of the poor laws, namely, that lllen should be paid 
according to the ,vork they do-that Inen should he 
employed and paid according to the dellland for their 
labour, and its value to the elnployer-that they who 
toil should not live worse than those who are idle, and 
that the Inere idler should not rUll away with that por- 
tion ,vhich the industrious ,,'orkman lIas earned. All 
this appears about as self-evident as if a man were to 
say tvY'O and two make four, and not fourteen. Ne,.er- 
theless this is the very principle-identical as it is- 
truism, idle truism, as it lnay ,veIl be called-useless 
al1d superfluous as the utteril1g of it may scelll to be, 
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this obvious principle-this self-evident propositioll- 
is that very principle against which th
 whole adminis- 
tration of the Poor Laws at present sins,-constantly, 
wilfully, deliberately sins. At every instant, by day 
and by night, during bad weather and during good, in 
famine and in plenty, in peace and in war, is this prin- 
cil)le outraged, advisedly, systematically, unremittingly 
outraged, without change, or the shaclo,yof turning. 
But it is said that although no man has a right to food 
which he does not earn, and though the idler has no 
fight to nlake his neighbour work for him, still there 
are times when the rule must bend to necessity, and 
that persons in sickness or in old age, or in impotence 
of body or mind, Inust be supported, lest they perish 
before our face. And this leads me to the subject of 
charity, intimately connected with the Poor Laws; for 
that the SU}1port of the sick, the aged, and the iInpo- 
tent, should be left to private charity, is, in the view 
of many, the sounder opinion. I incline to think that 
it is the safer course-that it is better for hÏ1n who 
receives-blessing him more, anfl also him who gives. 
But into this question I need not now enter, for it is 
not necessarily involved in the present argument; and 
I do not object to compulsory provision in such cases as 
I have n1entioned, so it be subject to proper regulation, 
in order to prevent the abuses it is much exposed to. 
But I must observe, even upon the subject of individua] 
charity,-charity not administered by the State, or 
through the hands of parish-officers,-that I hold this 
doctrine undeniably true. rrhat species of charity is 
the least safe which affords a constant fund, known by 
tbe community to exist for charitable purposes. As 
long as the existence of such a fund is notorious, ,vhe- 
ther raised by the compulsory provisions of the la\v, or 
o,ving its origin and support to the ,vannth of J11Cn'S 
charitable feelings, its existence leads
 of llecessitY4 to 
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t\VO consequences, pernicious to étll partie
, to the gh-er 
as \yell a:s the receiver.. to the State as well as to indi- 
viduals. j1
irst, it can hardly avoid being abused frolH 
the kindly feelings of those \vho adlninister it (and 
this a})plies to a parish fund stiU lllore strictly, for 
it is more liable to abuse). 1-'he private manager can- 
not trust his O\Vl1 feelings-the overseer calulot trust 
his O\Vl1 feelings. Out of this infirmity of our nature, 
abuses are quite certain to arise. r-fhe second conse- 
quence is this, and I regard it as the \vorse evil-if the 
fund is kl1o\vn to exist, hO'wever it be constituted, 
\vhether by voluntary or by compulsory subscription, 
the poor inunediately calculate upon it, and become 
less })fovirlent, forsaking every habit of frugality, taking 
no care to provide against the ordinary calamities of 
life, or the inevitable infirmities of old age. r-rhey no 
longer strive for the nleans of Inaintaining their chil- 
dren, but heedlessly, recklessly, count upon that fund, 
out of \vhich, \vhether in sickness or in health, in youth 
or in age, in impotence or in vigour, they know that 
they may claill1 the means of support; and, setting the 
pains of labour against those of a scanty sustenance, 
they prefer idlene
s and a bare subsistence to plenty 
earned by toil. Hence Inen's minds become habituated 
to the fatal disconllexion of livelihood and labour, and 
ceasing to rely upon their own honest industry for sup- 
})ort, their minds become debased as their habits are 
degraded. 'V ere I not afraid of troubling your Lord- 
ships ,vith a discourse ,vearing too much of a didactic 
air, I could easily prove that tlJÍs is the In-actical result 
of the too extensive aud unreflecting distribution of 
charity. 
I ,viJl, however" trouble your J Jordships \\Tith one 
renlark upon this ßlattcr. I am ,veIl :t\vare that J anl 
speaking on th
 unpopular side of the subject; but it is, 
llevcrthel('s
.. nC('('SSélry thélt thp truth should he told. 


'(. 
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rhe safest, and perhaps the only perfect charity, is an 
hospital for accidents or violent diseases, because no 
man is secure against such calamities-no man can 
calculate upon, or provide against them; and we rnay 
always be sure that the existence of such an hospital 
\vill in no way tend to increase the number of patients. 
N ext to this, perhaps, a dispensary is the safest; but I 
pause upon that if I regard the rigour of the ))rinciple, 
because a dispensary may be Hable to abuse
 and be- 
cause, strictly speaking, sickness is a thing ,vhich a 
pro\
iden t luan should look forward to, and provide 
against, as part of the ordinary ills of life; still I do 
not go to the rigorous extent of objecting to dispensa- 
ries. But ,vhen I come to hospitals for old age,-as 
old age is before all men,-as every man is every day 
approa
hing nearer to that goal,-aH prudent men of 
iudependent spirit ,viII, in the vigour of their days, lay 
by sufficient to ulaintaill then1,;vhen age shall end their 
labour. Hospitals, therefore, for the support of old 
THen and \VOlnen, 111ay, strictly speaking, be regarded 
as injurious in their effects upon the cOlnmunity. 
Nevertheless, their evil tendency nlay be counter- 
balanced by the good tbey do. 
But the next species of charity to \vhich I shall re- 
fer, is one \vhich sins grievously against all sound prin- 
ciple-I mean hospitals for children, \vhether endo\ved 
by the public, or by the charity of individuals. rrhese, 
\vith the exception of orphan hospitals, are Inere evils; 
and the \vorst of all is a foundling hospital. r-ro she\v 
ho\v much ".e have inlproved in these rnatters-hov{ 
n1 uch better inforlned 'we have beCOll1e-ho\v Inuch III ore 
enlightened-ho,v nluch less apt to be carried a\vay by 
feelings, au1Ìable in themselves, but in their effects nlis- 
chievous, unless regulated by kno\vledge and wisdoI11.. 
r need only lnention that \"hat once \Vab reckoned the 
great onuunent of thi
 city-the Foundling' I-[ospital 
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in Guilford Street-is 110 longer a foundling hospital 
at all; having, by the rules in force for the last sixty 
or seventy years, never received one single foundling, 
l)roperly so called, within its walls. The same improve- 
ment was effected by my Right Honourable Friend, 
the President of the Board of Control, * "rith respect to 
the Foundling I-Iospital in Dublin, when he filled the 
office of Secretary for Ireland. Any hospital for the 
reception of foundlings is the worst of charities: it is 
no charity-it is a public nuisance, and ought to be 
stripped of the title of charity, and put dov{n as an out- 
rage on public lTIorals. So all now allow; but fifty 
years ago no man would have dared to say so. Can we 
doubt that in luuch less than half a century more, all 
those other principles no,v nlade the butt of low igno- 
rant abuse, will be the admitted guide and belief of 
every nlerûber of the community? 
If such as I have stated be the rules which public 
safety l)rescribes for regulating even voluntary chari- 
ties, only see how the Poor La,ys of this country violate 
rules a thousand times lllore applicable to the raising 
and dispensing of a compulsory provision! 1"'hey have 
succeeded in wholly disconnecting the ideas of labour 
and its reward in the minds of the people-they have 
encouraged the idle and the profligate, at the expense 
of the honest and industrious-they have destroyed 
the independence of the peasant, and 111ade hiIn the 
creature of a 11ernicious and forced charity-they have 
given him the degradation of a beggar, without the 
consolation ,vith ,vhich benevolence soothes the lot of 
nlendicity. Parish allowance is far worse than any 
dole of private charity, because it is more likely to be 
abused-because it is more certain in its nature-be- 
cause it is hetter knowl1, more established-because it 
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approaches in the mind of the poor, to the idea of a 
right. This terrible system has led, alnongst other evil 
consequences, to the Act of 1796, which provided for 
the relief of the poor in their own houses, and \vas, 
in fact, the introduction of the allo\vance schelne- a 
schelne which provided for the partial paynlent of 
,vages out of the Poor Rates, and ,vhich, ill its opera- 
tion, has been productive of all the worst Inischiefs that 
lnight have been expected from such a source. r-rhe 
nIlo,vance system had its rise in the scarcity of 1795, 
and ,vas more \videly spread by the subsequent scarcity 
of 1800 and 1801, since ,vhich, in many parts of the 
kingdoln, it has been permanently adopted. 
For a compulsory provision to support the poor who 
are able-bodied, but cannot find, or are not very anxious 
to find employment, I have known only t,vo excuses 
ever attenlpted, and to these it may be fit that I should 
no,v very shortly advert. The first is one \vhich I re- 
nlelnber hearing strenuously urged by one or two very 
worthy friends of 11line, l\lemhers of the House of COln- 
mons. They maintained that the systelll kept up the 
character of the labourers, prevented their becoming the 
lnere beggars of alms, and enabled them to receive their 
allo,vance ,vi th th e erect port and ulanl y aspect of those 
,vho felt they were claiming their due under the law. 
Never, surely, was there a greater delusion. rrhe sys- 
tem has ended in the destruction of all independen t 
character in the Ellglish peasant. It is true that he 
COlnes to demand his alIo\vance with au erect port, but 
it is not the bearing of independence; his habits, his 
feelings, the whole bent of his Inind, the ,,,hole current 
. of his thoughts are changed. It ,vas deelued aforetÎ1ne 
a shalne such as no man could bear, to be dependent 
upon parochial aid-the nalne of 

 !)auper" conling 
next, in the estilnation of the peasant, to that of" felon." 
I t is so no Jonger-no longer is it thought a scandal 
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upon the labourer to claim relief from the parish-no 
longer does it inflict a pang upon his mind to darken 
the overseer's door. No doubt he comes \vith a firnl 
gait, \vith a manly air; but rather let us say, he COJnes 
with a sturdy gait and a masterful air. He presunles 
to donlineer over the honest and hard-\vorking rate- 
payer, and the servant of the rate- payer-the overseer 
-whom he insults and trample
 upon. Secure in the 
protection of the law, he demands his allowance not as 
n. IncU}, but as a master; his tone is ÎInperatiye, for he 
kno\vs he must be obeyed. Such a systeln deadens all 
sense of shame-all sense of real dignity; erases fronI 
the n1Ïnd every feeling of honourable independence, 
and fits its victims only for acts of outrage or of fraud. 
Let us pass, then, to the second topic of defence, 
and I speak of this argumel1t \vith great respect, be- 
cause it proceeds froln persons \vho are the advocates 
of pure and strict principles ill 110litical science, and 
,vho are accustolned to carry theln to all extravagant 
excess, son1etimes straining them till they crack. These 
learned persons argue (if I so Inay speak), that the 
Poor Laws afford the only means ,ve have of effectually 
checking or preventing an increase of population. 'rhey 
say, that ,vhilst there is no possibility of preventing by 
la,v in1provident Inarriages amongst the poor (and I 
admit there is none), the Poor J.Ja\vs furnish a prevell
 
tive check. But arè those resl}ectable persons really 
so short-sighted as not to perceive that ,vhatever little 
check the Poor La\\rs in one vie,v Inay interpose, is im- 
measurably counterbalanced by their affording the great- 
est stilnulus to population ,vhich the wit of 111an could 
devise-the lnost wilful and direct enconragelnent that 
po
sibly could have been discovered to Î111providellt 
marriages? . I verily think that the history of human 
errors can produce no parallel to the mistake into ,vhich 
thesf? If?arnf'ò :nu1 ingenious pcrs()l1s have f
1Jen. If 
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you hall to seek out the lnost efficacious llleans of re- 
llloving every prudential check to populntion-nay, if 
you wished to accelerate its march by a ,vilful, I (night 
Iltlmost say a vácked encouragement to heedless and im- 
prudent Inarriages, and by a premium for l1lullbers of 
children-you could not devise any more perfect than 
are afforded bv the Poor Laws, as administered in this 
'" 
country. 'Vhat is the laJlguage they speak to the 
peasant ?-" Here is a fund at your command-you 
have only to marry-only to get children-and here is 
it fund for the support of yourselves and your children, 
to be doled out in proportion to their nUlnbers." The 
ans,ver of the peasant is in the saIne language,-" I 
anl a prior mortgagee on the land, and ,villlnarry to- 
lllorro'v, instead of ,vaiting till I have the means of 
supporting a family." 
'l"hese excuses for the system and the mal-adn1inis- 
tration of the existing Poor Laws being dis})osed of: 
let us no,v proceed to see what have been the actual 
results. And upon this part of the subject I shan have 
to call your Lordships' attention to a IllOst meritorious 
body of men-the C0111lnissioners-and to the result of 
their invaluable labours-the collection of n Inass of 
evidence, the largest, the n10st cOlnprehellsive, the most 
important, and the most interesting, that perhaps ,vas 
ever collected upon any subject. But before I go to 
that part of the subject-before quitting the subject of 
population-may I step aside for one llloment, and do 
justice to a most learned, a lll0st able, a IHOst virtuous 
individual, whose nalne has been lnixed up with more 
unwitting deception, nlld also with lllore \vilful misre- 
presentation, than that of any lnan of science in this 
Protestant country, and in these liberal and enlightened 
tinles. Wheu I mention talent, learning, hun,anity- 
the strongest sense of public duty, the most anIiahle 
feelings in privatp life, the tcndcrc
t cilId nlo
t J11l1n:tl1
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disposition which ever Ulan ,vas adorned with-when 
I speak of one the ornament of the society in which he 
moves, the delight of his own family, and not less 
the admiration of those Inen of letters and of science 
alnongst wholn he shines the first and brightest-\vhen 
I speak of one of the most enlightened, learned, and 
IJious ministers wholu the Church of England ever 
numbered amongst her sons-I am sure everyone will 
apprehend that I cannot but refer to 1\lr 1\Ialthus. 
The character of this est.imable Inan has been foully 
slandered by SOlne_ ,vho had the excuse of ignorance, 
and by others, I fear, ,vithout any such palliative, and 
sÎInl)ly for having Inade one of the greatest additions 
to }Jolitical philosophy which has been effected since 
that branch of learning has been ,vorthy of the nalne 
of a science. 
But I was about to call your Lordships' attention to 
the practical working of the systeln, for the purpose of 
ascertaining how it is hurtful, and ,vhat direction its 
mischief takes. 'fhere has been, in my opinion, no 
more important event in the recent history of this coun- 
try than the issuing of the Poor La,v COnl111issioll. I 
certainly was one of those ,vIto at first thought that the 
doculnents already possessed, and especially the evi- 
dence \vhich had been collected by both Houses of Par- 
liament, afforded a sufficient body of facts 011 \vhich to 
proceed. Upon a closer examination, however, of the 
various Reports that had been made, and kno\ving, 
froln experience, ho\v much it is the practice of those 
who are examined before Comlnittees to propound some 
favourite theory of their o,vn, and give only such re- 
sults of their observation and experience as support 
their vie,,'s-kllo,ving too how impossible it must be 
for a COlnmittee to compare the ,vorking of different 
plans by actual observation upon the spot-l acquies- .. 
ced in the propriety. of issuing a COlnmission, and the 
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result amply justifies the Ineasure; for I will venture 
to say, that there is no nlan \vho has read these Reports 
\vho can refuse to adluit, that all he before knew of the 
subject in its details, ,vas as nothing in the comparison. 
It does not become me to occupy your Lordships in 
bestowing praises upon the ability and zeal with which 
the Conu11Ïssioners have performed their important of- 
fice. Their Report is before you. I believe tl1at no 
better individuals could be selected for the discharge of 
those important duties than the persons first nanled in 
the Commission-the two Right Reverend Prelates 
whose absence on this occasion-occasioned by their 
necessary attendance to their episcopal duties- I have 
so much reason to lament. Another Commissioner was 
1\1r Sturges Bourne, than whom no person can be 
pointed out l1l0re conversant with the subject. His 
kno",.ledge, too, is practical-not theoretical; he has 
applied his 'well-inforl1led mind to the consideration of 
the whole question-,vas the author of the only legis- 
lative measures which have ever professed to find a re- 
medy for the evil-while, beside his talents and learn- 
ing, for calmness of tenlper, and for sagacity, and 
soundness of judgment, he was, perhaps, better adapt- 
ed than alnlost any other person to join tl1Ïs Commis- 
sion. 'Vhen I add to these the names of 1\1r Senior, 
-a man of profound learning and great capacity,- 
and Mr Coulson, 1\[ r Bishop, and l\fr Chad\vick, t};e 
other able individuals who fornled the Board, your 
Lordships ,viII feel ,vith me, that from the labours of a 
body of men so conlposed, the most satisfactory results 
might surely be expected. l\fost of them I before knew, 
but 1\fr Chad,vick I never bad seen, nor have I now 
more than once or twice; but I confess I have risen 
from the perusal of his papers-- adnlirable in all re- 
spects for excellence of composition, strength of rea- 
soning, soundness of judgnlent, and all tllat indicates 
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the possession of every species of talent. -I say I hav
 
risen froln the perusal \vith a degree of adnlÏration that 
I find it difficult either to suppress or to describe. Such 
are the lnen ,vho have ,yell and truly performed the 
duties imposed upon them. '"fheir Report8, Jarge in 
bulk, but larger still in comprehensive reach of under- 
standing and information-interesting in the narrative, 
but painful-alnlost excruciating in the tale they tell 
-110 Inan can read ,vithout entertaining the sanguine 
hope, that for ins so enormous the remedy may at 
length be \vithin our po\ver. I think. however, I shall 
render a l110re ac.ceptable service to your J
ordships, if.. 
instead of entering into a minute statelnent of these sad 
details, I confine myself to a general outline of the 
facts; presenting to you, if I can, a graphic sketch of the 
Inalady that exists, and pointing to the qua.rtel" from 
\vhich you may expect a cure. 


irst, then, we ha.ve a constant, and I Inay say aJ- 
lnost a regular proof, in every part of the country, in 
districts agricultural, 11lanufacturing, and even C0111- 
Inercial, and \vhether the people are superabundant or 
scarce, increasing, stationary, or diminishing in nU111- 
bers, that able-bodied lnen prefer a small SUIn in idle- 
ness to a larger sUln in ,vages, attended with the condi- 
tion of earning those ,vages by labour. ", e have in 
one place a young lnan saying, "I have 3s. 6d. a-,veek 
from the parish,-I do not \vork,-I have no need to 
labour; I \vould rather have my 3s. 6d. \Vit}lout V\?ork- 
iug, than toil to get 10s. or 128. a-\veek." 'rhis is not 
a singular instance. But are thése persons only idle? 
Are they really doing nothing? Do they J'eceive 
3s. ßd. and" renlain inactive? Do they work no Jnis... 
chief? l\f y I.Joròs, it is idle in IDe to put such ques- 
tions. These persons are nlaking the rarish pay 3s. Gd. 
a-,veek, out of the honest labourer's hard earnings, to 
lnaint.ain the constant prolnoters of crinle, the greatest 
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,vorkers of luischief in the country; JUell ,vho, ,vhen 
they hapIJen not to be the ringleaders, are the ready 
accomplices and follo\vers in every depredation, every 
outrage that is perpetrated in their neighbourhood. 
But those facts are not confined to agricultural dis- 
tricts, or to inland places, and to lazy rustics. Look 
to the hardy sailor, ,vho never used to know what 
danger ,,'as-Iook to the yery boatmen of the Kentish 
coast- they" ho formerly \vouId rush to' a wrecl 
\vithout looking to the \vaves any n10re than to the re- 
ward-who ".ould encounter the most alJpalling IJerils 
to save a life, with as much alacrity as they ,yould 
dance round a l\iay-pole or run a cargo of sllluggled 
goods, in the n1Ìdst of tenlpest or in the teeth of the 
preventive service-those lnen ,,'ho, if you had ever said. 
in former times, "Surely you do not nlean to launch 
your boat at this telnpestuous tinle of year ?" ,,'ould an- 
s,ver by instinct, " Time of year !-we take no count of 
seasons-by our boats we live: from the sea., in winter as 
in SUlluner, ,ve l11Ust seek our sustenance; fair \veather 
or foul, our vessels 11111St be afloat, else h O\Y could \ve 
keep our families frolll the pa.rish?" No such anS\iver 
will you get no,v. The SalTIe spirit of honest and 
daring independence inflames thelu no 111 ore. """T e 
have 12s. a-week from the parish," say the Kentish 
sailors; U \ve will go out no longer in winter-\ve \viH 
wait for SUlllnler and fair \veathcr-we ,viII live at 
home the \vhile, for the parish fund proyides us." 
("'10111ment upon such facts is sUllerfluous. But tIH
 
same classes llO'" aSSUlTIe that they \vho live upon the 
parish have a right not only to "'ork as little as the 
independent labourer, but not to \vork so hard. rrhe) 
have in TIlany places distinctly set UI) this claÌ1n ; and 
in one or t,,'o instances appeals have actualJy been 
made by the paupers against the overs('ers, upon the 
ground that the latter had attelllpted, n
 t11ey say, "a 
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thing till then unkno,vl1 in tl1ese parishes, to Inake th{
 
paupers ,york the same number of hours in the day as 
the independent labourers, who receive no parochial 
assistance." These are things ,vhich ahnost force in- 
credulity; but when we see them proved by evidence 
which admits of no doubt, belief is extorted fronl us. 
rrhe next general fact which presents itself to our 
vie,v is, that as those persons claim a right to ,vork less 
than they ,vho receive no parish relief, so they are ge- 
nerally better off: and, in many instances, much better 
off: than the independent labourer. The disproportion, 
in some parts of the country, and especially in the 
county of Sussex and the Isle of'Vight, has gone so 
far, that a pauper working only for a limited number 
of hours in the day, earllS 1 us. a-,veek of the parish 
money, ,vbilst the honest labourer, ,vho has struggled 
to keep himself independent of the parish, has not been 
enabled, by his utmost exertion, to earn, by any pos- 
sible means, more than 12s. a-week. And in one 
parish it appears that t\yO hundred and forty paupers, 
who ,vere paid exactly the same "rages as independent 
labourers, ,vere dissatisfied because they were required 
to work the same number of hours, and grumbled be- 
cause they were not paid more. Nay, they did not 
confine themselves to grumbling-they struck \vork. 
sought the overseer, and almost by force obtained an 
increase of ,vages; that is to say, they compelled the 
parish to give thenl lTIOre than the ordinary amount of 
wages paid to indepelldent ,vorkmen. Then it is need- 
less to say that the parish pauper regards himself in- 
depend en t of fair weather or foul, of bad health or 
good, of the full harvest or scanty crop, of all the cala- 
mities to ,vhich the rest of mankind are subject. 
Again: all shame of begging is utterly banished-the 
pauper glories in his dependence-if, indeed, he does 
not consider the ]and as his o\vn, and its nominal pro- 
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l)rietor as his steward. Nay, instances are to he found 
of the shalne being, by a 111arvellous perversion of fepl- 
ing, turned the other ,vay; and the solitary exception 
to the rule of parish relief under \vhich a \vhole hamlet 
lived, "being shamed," as a female said, "out of her 
singularity, and forcer! by her neighbours to take tl1e 
dole like theulselves!" But, for all this, I do not 
blaule the pauper; I blame the bad law and its \vorse 
administration, \vhich have l11ade him a ,vorthless 
member of society. The la\v'of nature says, that a 
man shall support his child-that the child shall sup- 
port his aged and infirm paTent-and that near rela- 
tions shall succour one another in distress. But our 
la\v speaks another language, saying to the parent. 
"Take no trouble of providing for your child,"-to the 
child, "{Tlldertake not the load of supporting your 
parent,-thro\v a\vay none of your money on your un- 
fortunate brother or sister,-all these duties the public 
will take on itself." It is, in truth, one of the most 
painful and disgusting features of this la\v, that it has 
so far altered the nature of men. It is no\v a COlTIlnOU 
thing to hear the father say, "If you allow me only 
so n1allY shillings a-week for children, I will drive theln 
from my doors, and deny thelll the shelter of lllY roof ;" 
and it is not unusual to hear the child say, "If you do 
not allow my aged mother nlore, I shall take her out 
of my house, and lay her in the street, or at the over- 
seer's door." I state this from the text of the evidence, 
and, horrible as it appears, I cannot refuse it my be- 
lief. 1\1 y Lords, those who fralned the statute of 
Elizabeth \vere not adepts in political science,-they 
were not acquainted with the true principle of popula- 
tion,-they could not foresee that a l\f althus ,vonld 
arise to enlighten mankind upon that important, but 
as yet ill understood, branch of science,-they kne\\ 
not the true principle upon ,vhich to fralne a prc\yen- 
YOLo III. 2 1 
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tive check, or favour the prudential check to the 1111- 
IÎ1nited increase of the people. 'ro all that, they were 
blind; but this I give them credit for,-this they h:ld 
the sagacity to foresee,-that they were laying the 
founda tion of a system of wretchedness and vice for 
tbe poor,-of a system 'which '\Tould entail u}Jon theln 
the habitual breach of the first and lnost sacred la\v of 
nature, ,vhile it hardened the heart against the tender- 
est sYlnpathies, and eradicated every hUlllane feelil1g 
from the human boson; ;-and therefore the same sta- 
tute of Elizabeth which first said that labour and the 
reward of labour should be separated,-the same sta- 
tute which enacted a law contrary to the dispensation 
of Providence and to the order of nature,-foreseeing 
that the consequence would be to estrange the natural 
feelings of the paren t for his child, and of the child for 
his parent, for the first tÎ1ne in the history of human 
legislation, deemed it necessary to declare, by a positive 
enactment, that a child should be conlpelled, by thé 
statute in such case nlade and provided, to obey the 
dictates of the lllost po,verful feelings of nature,-to 
follo\v the COlnlnands of the la\v implanted in every 
breast by the hand of God, and to support his aged 
and -infirm parent! 
If ,ve survey the consequences of all this, not only 
upon the })OO1', but upon the landed proprietors of the 
country, and upon the prolJerty of the country itself, 
,ve find that they are to the full as melancholy as any 
other of the countless mischiefs flOWÍ11g fronl the Inal- 
administration of the Poor Laws. I ,vill not say t.hat . 
Inany farIns have been actually abandoned, - I \villllot 
say that tllany parishes have been \vhoIIy given up to 
waste for ,vant of occupants (I know there are instances 
of farms here and there, and of one parish, I think in 
the county of Bucks, which has been reduced to this 
state), but I ,viII not say that as yet the system 113S so 
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,vorked as to lay waste any considerable portion of ter- 
ritory. 'rhat it has a direct and a necessary tendency 
to do so-that unless its progress be arrested, it must 
go on tilJ it gain that point-that ere long we must 
reach the brink of the precipice towards which \\"e are 
hurrying with accelerated rapidity-that the circum- 
stance of one parish being thrown out of cultivation, in- 
evitably and immediately tends to lay three or four 
others waste, and that this devastation, gathering 
strength as it proceeds,. must needs cover the land-of 
these facts no tuan, who consults the body of evidence 
before your Lordships, can entertain the shadow of a 
doubt. Stand where we are we cannot. I might say, 
with others whose minds are filled with despair and the 
dread of coming events, that I could be content never 
to have things better, so I were assured that they would 
never be worse; but this-even this wretched compro- 
mise is impossible, with the frightful scourge that is 
ravaging our country. The question is,-shall we re- 
trace our steps, or shall \ve push forward, and dO"'1l the 
steep we stand on, by the 1l10J/lentu1Jl of this weight 
we have laid upon ourselves? That such is our position, 
-that such is the course we are pùrsuing,-that such 
is the gulf to\vards which we are hastening,-no man 
living, gifted with an ordinary measure of sagacity, can 
deny. This, then, is the picture of our situation, harsh 
in its outline, dismal in its colouring, in every feature 
sad, and awful to behold. This is the aspect of affairs, 
menacing the peace of society, undermining the safety 
of rlon1Ïnion, and assailing the security of property
 
\vhich the systeln, as now administered, exhibits to the 
eye. In this it is that the scherrJes of man, as short- 
sighted as presumptuous, have ended, when he sought 
to reverse. the primal curse, under which he eats his 
hread in sorrovv and the sweat of his bro\v. Our Poor 
JJ:1W said, The sweat shall trickle do\vn that bro,v no 
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more; hut the residue of the curse it has not reverse{1 
-for in SOI'row he shall eat it still. 'fhe dispensation 
of wrath, which appointed toil for the penalty of t.rans- 
gression, ,vas telnpered with the mercy which shed 
countless blessings upon industry-industry that sweet- 
ens the coarsest morsel, and softens the hardest pillow; 
but not under the Poor Law! Look to that volutne, 
aud you ,viII find the pauper tormented \vith the ,vorst 
ills of wealth-listless and unsettled-wearing a,'ray 
the hours, restless and half-awake, and sleepless all the 
night that closes his slumbering day-needy, yet pam- 
pered-iII-fed, yet irritable and nervous. Oh! nlon- 
strons progeny of this unnatural systeln, \vhich has 
matured, in the squalid. recesses of the workhouse, the 
worst iUs that haunt the palace, and made the pauper 
the victim of those imaginary malaaies ,vhich render 
,yealthy idleness less happy than laborious poverty! 
Industry, the safeguard against impure desires-the 
true preventive of crimes; but 110t under the Poor 
Law! Look at that volume, the record of Idleness, 
and her sister Guilt, which no,v stalk over the la]u1. 
Look at the calendar, ,vhich they have filled to ovcr- 
flo,ving, notwithstanding the improvelnent of our juris- 
prudence, and the progress of education. Industry, 
the corner-stone of property, which gives it all its value, 
and makes it the cen1ent of society; but not under 
the Poor La,,"! For it is deprived of its rights and its 
re,vard, finds its place usurped by indolence, and sees 
\vrong and violence \vear the garb, and urging the 
claims of right; so that all property is shaken to pieces, 
and the times are fast approaching when it shall be no 
more! In this devastation but one exception remains, 
in those seats of industry, ,vhere the Iniracles of labour 
and of skill have established the great triulnpl1 of the 
arts, and shed unnumbered blessings on all around; 
those arts, ,vhose lineage is high-for they are tIle off- 
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pring .of science, whose progeny is flourishing-for they 
are the parents of wealth. They have, indeed, stayed 
for a season in the districts which they nourish and 
adorn, the progress of the overwhelming Inischief: but 
long even they cannot arrest its devastation, and this 
last pillar cannot long remain, after all the rest of the 
edifice has been swept away! They cannot stay the 
,vide-wasting ruin; but we can, and ,ve must. It be- 
hoves us to make a stand before one COInmon ruin 
involves all, and tread back our steps, that we n1ay 
escape the destruction which is on the wing, and hover- 
ing around our door. 
Let me then ask your Lordships' attention for a 
nloment, while I trace more particularly the cause of 
the mischiefs of which we have now been conteillplat- 
ing the glOOlllY picture. I shaH say nothing at present 
of repealing the Poor Law itself.. I shall, for the pre- 
sent, assume that the Statute of Elizabeth cannot now 
be dealt with. I shall take it to be fixed irrevocably 
as the law of the land, and I will proceed upon the sup- 
position that it is impossible now to reduce things again 
to the state in which they were previous, I will not say 
to the 43d, but to the 5th, of Elizabeth. Desirable as 
it may be to place the system on a better footing, and 
difficult as it is not to wish for some radical change 
which lnay prevent a recurrence of the calamities we 
are suffering under, I yet feel that this is most difficult 
to effect, because it is the evil of all bad la,vs worse 
administered, that we must continue to bear them, on 
account of the danger \vhich lllay spring froin their 
sudden repeal. 1\1: uch, however, lnay be done with 
the administration of the system, and to this it is that 
practical wisdolll directs us to apply the relnedy" rrhe 
separate and opposite jurisàic
ions of different magis- 
trates, overseers, and benches of justices, the \vant of 
system and unity in practice, lie at the root of the cvil 
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and the Report tcenlS with instances of the mischiefs 
which have flowed from this source. '''hen you look 
at a district in which a bet.ter systeln of administration 
has been adopted, and contrast it \vith one, perha})s in 
the very next parish, where the bad course has been 
pursued, you \vould hardly think that you ,vere look- 
ing at two parts of the same county, or even of the 
same island, so different are the effects. In the one a 
total change of systelll has been effected-the rates 
have speedily come down, at :first to one-halt and after- 
,vards to one-third-paupers disappear, and industry 
regains its just place; while, upon crossing a brook, 
you find in the other parish a s\varm of sturdy beggars 
depriving the honest labourer of his hire, and the rental 
crulnbling do,vn daily and hourly into the poor's box- 
always filled, and al\vays empty. Then, ho,v conles it 
to pass, that, ,vith the example before their eyes, the au- 
thorities in the latter parish persevere in their course? 
The good effects of a. rigid abstinence in administering 
relief, have been strongly exemplified in Scotland, and 
yet that experience has been quite thrown away upon 
England. In Scotland, do,vn to a recent period, doubts 
were entertained by lawyers, as to whether or not there 
existed any right of compulsory assessment for the })oor. 
I t is now agreed that the right exists; and the 

ng- 
lish and Scotch laws are admitted to rest generally 
upon the same foundation. The administration of 
them, however, has been widely different in the two 
countries. The Scotch, a careful and provident people, 
always watchful and fearful of consequences, kept an 
exceedingly close hand upon tIle managers of the poor's 
fund, and did every thing in their power to ward ofl' 
the necessity of assessments-reserving so perilous a 
resort for times of en1ergency, such as in the extraor- 
dinary scarcity of the years 17V5 and 1800. This ,vas 
the nlost rational plan that could be pursued, for it 
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prevented the introduction of regular and habitual re- 
liet: and the setting apart of a constant fund for main- 
taining the poor. In some instances it has been acted 
upon in England, but in very few, cOlllparatively; for 
there }las been no unity of action, no general control; 
and the neighbourhood of Scotland and the success of 
the right practice there, have produced no considerable 
amendlnent of our vicious system. Hence I infer the 
necessi ty of a central, rigorous, and uniform plan of 
administration. And here I would step aside for one 
instant to illustrate this observation by a fact. I t is 
generally 8aid, " How can you do better, or act more 
safely, than by leaving to the parties interested the 
administration of their own affairs?" Generally speak- 
ing, I am willing to adopt that principle, and to pro- 
ceed upon it: I believe the principle to be most sound; 
and, moreover, I am disposed to think that its applica- 
tion tends exceedingly to promote good government, 
and to prevent the evils of a meddling, petty, overdoing 
legislation. Nevertheless, experience certainly does shew 
that it is not universally applicable; or rather, that it 
is not applicable to places where the concerns of a num- 
ber of persons are managed by a majority of their body, 
and not each man's by himself; for \vhen a certain 
leaven of men gets into an assembly, all of wholn have 
a voice in the Inanagement of the common concerns, it 
very often happens that a combination .takes place, 
arising from sinister and interested views; and that 
this junto, by its activity and intrigues, bafßes the ge- 
neral disposition to consult the comnlon interest, and 
sets it at nought. I happen to kno,v an instance of 
this, and I will mention it to your Lordships, by ,yay 
of iHustration ; it was given in evidence before the fa- 
nlOUS Education Committee of the other House, six- 
teen years ago. I n two of the parishes of this city, 
there were several great charities supported \vithout 
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endownlellt, by voluntary subscription. Mr Baron 
Bailey, himself a large contributor to these., as he is to 
all benevolent institutions, proposed to establish a rule, 
that no tradesman on the Committee of l\tIanag
ment, 
should be elnployed in supplying the institutions in 
que
tion, because it ,vas justly apprehended by the 
learned Judge, that where such persons were interested, 
there would be no very rigorous inquiry into the ne- 
cessity of making the purchases, and no very strict 
audit of the accounts. Nevertheless, the proposition, 
though tending to save the funds, and therefore required 
by the pecuniary interests of the body who raised those 
funds, ,vas rejected by a great majority of the Com- 
nlittee, ,vho were thelnselves contributors. They said 
that they had al\vays been in the habit of employing 
one another to supply the institution, and that they 
\vere determined to continue the practice. The custom 
of another charity in the same neighbourhood was ap- 
parently better-but reaUy just the same. 'There, a 
bye-Ia\\' ,vas in force, that no man should be employed 
as a tradesman to the charity while he was upon the 
nlanaging committee. But this check was defeated by 
having a double set of tradeslnen, \vho belonged to the 
cOlnmÍttee in alternate years, and were employed each 
in his turn as he went out of office. I believe a pro- 
}losal was Inade to correct this gross ahuse 
 but, like 
the suggestion of 1\lr Baron Bailey, it ,vas rejected by 
the subscribers, to save ,,'hose money it \vas brought 
for\vard. 
Here, then, we find Inen in the disbursClnel1t of their 
own funds, and in pursuit of their o,vn objects, deter- 
luined to suffer, ,vith their eyes open, abuses \vhich 
daily defraud them, and I>ersisting in a course \vhich 
Inakes it unavoidable that their pockets should be 
picked hefore their eyes. But do not facts like these 
(lCnlollstratC' ho\" long a vicious SystelTI Inay continue 
. . . 
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in any vestry or Inanagillg conunittee against the in- 
terests of the general body, if it contributes to the ad- 
vantage of a fe\v? Does it not also shew how much 
longer a bad system lnay prevail in any vestry or pa- 
rish, ,vhere the individuals most interested have not 
the same control as in a voluntary association, and how 
easily the Inost flagrant abuses may continue to receive 
protection from those they injure, before men's eyes are 
opened-ay, and after they have been opened? Be- 
cause I am not no\v speaking of a few ignorant farmers, 
who, by the bye, have not by any means so strong an 
interest in the lnatter as the landlords; but of more 
enlightened }Jersons, and of bodies less open to abuse 
than the authorities of country parishes. Surely the 
inhabitants of a remote han11et are llluch more likely 
to keep their eyes shut UPOll such subjects than the in- 
habitants of Ht George's, Bloomsbury, and 
t George's, 
Hanover Square. 'rherefore, the evils of a scattered 
and varying and uncertain administration of these 
laws, it behoves Parlialnent aùove all things, and be- 
fore all things, to correct, with a view to establishing 
authorities able 
'ell and wisely to overlook the relief 
of the poor and the expenditure it occasions. For this 
object the present Bill proposes to provide-precisely 
upon the vie\vs to \vhich I have shewn that experience 
guides us. 'rhe Inain principle of the measure is this 
-to leave the la,v, generally speaking, as it stands at 
IJresent, but to tread back our steps as far as \ve can 
to,vards a òue administration of it; and having once 
brought thiIJgs nearer to their position in some parti- 
cular }larishes where the experin1el1t has been tried, 
and salutary Ï1nprovCInents effected, and to their state 
generally in Scotland, then to take such steps in refe- 
rence to the la\v itself as shan }Jrevent a recnrrence of 
the saIne abuses. I have no,v to entreat your J.Jord- 

hips' attention to the course taken in ron
tructing the 
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measure before you; but I \vish, in the outset of my 
reularks, to take notice of an objection to our measure 
-an objection, however, which has been more heard 
out of doors than within the "valls of Parlialnent. I 
allude to the outcry set up against the Report, as a 
thing fralned by theorists and visionaries, and to sum 
11}) all in one word of vituperation, by 110litical econo- 
mists; that is the grand term of reproach. As if only 
tl1eorists and yisionaries could be students and profes- 
sors of the despised science of political economy! "Thy, 
IllY Lords, some of the lllost en1Ínent practical nlen in 
tI1Ïs country-individuals the most celebrated, not as 
rash and dreaming speculators, but as sober statesmen 
-leaders of Opposition-Ininisters and heads of Cabi- 
nets-men whose names as they were, when living, the 
designations of the parties into which the \vhole COUll- 
try was marshalled, have passed after death into epi- 
thets synonymous ,vith practical wisdom, alTIOng their 
followers-it is among these men that I should look, if 
I were called upon to point out the greatest cultivators 
of political econonlY that have flourished in my U\VIl 
day. Is it necessary for me to remind you that Adam 
Smith-another nan1e which excites a sneer, but only 
01 
alnong the grovelling and the ignorant- that the name 
of that eminent economist was first made g.enerally 
known through his intimacy with 1\1r Pitt, and by 1\1r 
Pitt referring in Parliament to the high authority of his 
inlmortal \vork? 1\1r Pitt ,vas distinguished by his 
study of political economy, though his policy did not 
ahvays proceed upon its soundest principles, and when 
be would have applied them, his atten1pts were not 
ahvays attended ",'itb success. Such, at least, is my 
opinion no,y, speaking after the event, and with the 
cheap and easy \visdom ,vhich experience affords, yet 
always speaking with respect for that eminent llUln"s 

CiCllCC and talents, which no one, ho\\' rude or ignorant 
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soc\:er, will be found bold enough to question. I 
think he cOl1unitted mistakes-perhaps in his situation 
I Inight have fallen into the same errors; but was l\fr 
Pitt a dre
uner ?-was 1\11' Pitt a visionary? \Vas l\fr 
Canning, \vho also professed and practised the science 
of political econolny, a philosophist, a mere speculator, 
or a fantastical builder of ideal systems? l\Iy Lords, 
I have heard many persons object to 1\11' Canning's po- 
licy; I did so myself at one period, though I afterwards 
co-operated with him when his views 'were liberal and 
sound; but neither at the one period of his political life, 
nor at the other, do I recoHect ever hearing any body 
bold or foolish enough to designate that enlinent man 
as a visionary or a theorist. Then "ve had 1,,11' 1-1 U8- 
- kisson - he, too, a I)olitical econolllist, and indeed 
profoundly conversant ,vith the science; but I sup- 
pose he ,vas no practical man,-I suppose he kne\v 
nothing of tbe fin al1ci al- nothing of the COlnlner- 
cial relations of this country- nothing of the dis- 
tribution of Îts \vealth-nothil1g of the bearings of 
its Dlercalltile laws and fiscal regulations upon her trade 
and lnanufactures. I verily think, that if I ,vere to 
search all England over, and to ransack the whole \70_ 
lumes of our annals at any period for the nalne of a 
practical statesman,-one who habitually discarded 
theory for practice,-one who looked to every theory 
with suspicion, and adopted only those doctrines ,vhich 
\vere grounded upon the most incontestable results of 
experiel1ce-a pilot, \vho, in guiding the vessel of the 
State, proceeded with the lead-line ever in his hand, 
and ever sounding as he sailed-who never suffered her 
to stir until he knew the depth, the bottonl, a-head 
and all around, and left no current, tide, or brcezQ out 
of his account ;- if I \vcre to nalÙc one nlan 'VhOlTI I 
have known or heard of: or ,vhonl history has recorded, 
and to whonl this description is 11108t eminentl) appli- 
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cable, Mr H u
kisson is the name I should at once pro- 
nounce. To s'\\"ell the catalogue with other bright and 
noble instances, would be much more easy than useful. 
Thus I nlight add 1\fr Henry 'l"horntol1, an author of 
high fame, whose works \vere al110ng the first that en- 
lightened us on the subject of currency, and fixed the 
principles that govern this branch of science. But 1\lr 
Henry Thornton was a banker; and an intelligent. 
skilful, prosperous banker. And it is these great ll1en 
-great as philosophers, but better known as men of 
business-the Pitts, the Cannings, the H uskissol1s, the 
"fhorntons, ,vho, ,vith Dr Sn1Ìth and after his exanlple, 
entered theIIlselves in the school of the Economists,- 
they it is \vhom I am fated to hear derided as vision- 
aries and schemers. But I have unawares named the 
science \vhich was cultivated by Quesnai, Turgot, and 
other illustrious French philosophers, and have thus 
exposed it to a different attack, from ignorance yet more 
gross than that which denied authority to the names 
of the English statesmen I have mentioned. I have 
referred to the French economists, and I know full ,velJ 
that they have been derided as republicans-very little 
to IllY astonishlnent, prepared as I aln by experience to 
see the effects of ignorance-for ignorance has no 
bounds. Unhappily science has its limits, aud they are 
not hard to reach ; but ignorance is endless, unconfin- 
ed, inexhaüstible,-ever new in invention, though all 
its productions are wretched and \vorthless,-a]ways 
surprising you, though mingling pity and contelnpt 
\vith ,vonderment: and never is it more daring in its 
inroads upon our credulity-never is it more strange 
in the antic feats it performs-never Illore curious in 
the fantastic tricks it plays, than when its galnbols 
are performed in the persons of InCl1 dressed in a little 
brief authority, or \\'ho would fain be so attired, and 
\vho really are decked habitually in presulnption that 
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ahnost passes belief. Why, IllY Lords, every body who 
knows any thing of the French Ecol1on1Ïsts, knows fun 
,veIl that they flourished under an absolute despotisln, 
-that they were the great friends and the firnl sup- 
porte1 9 s of absolute monarchy,-that they abhorred li- 
berty, and abhorred republicanism,-al1d that one of 
their errors, in IllY opinion the IllOst fatal they could 
commit, was holding the doctrine that what they called 
despotis1Jle legal, ill other words, an absolute monarchy, 
was the best form of governnlent : accolnpanying their 
doctrine ho\vever, with this reseryation, "if you have a 
good king at the head of it ;" as if the sole use of all re- 
straintsupon power was not founded on the risk of having 
bad rulers; as if the absence of control did not, while 
man is man, ensure a succession of bad Inonarchs. But I 
only mention this to she\v, that ,vhatever charges the 
French economists may be justly exposed to, assuredly 
love of a republic, or even of rational liberty, is not of 
the number. Such is the presumption of that abject 
ignorance ,vhich ,vould give certain nlen, and the 
science they explore, a bad natTIe, not even kno\ving 
the true sense of the words it takes upon itself to use. 
Far, then, from being ,vith me an objection, that these 
invaluable dissertations and statements of fact have been 
prepared by political philosophers-that all this mass 
of useful evidence has been collected by them, and that 
many propositions have been Inade by them, some of 
which, and only some, are adopted as the ground-work 
of the present nleasure,-I derive confidence from the 
reflection that it is so-that we have been helped by 
political economists, men who have devoted themselves 
to the study of that useful and practical science, and 
with thelTI I cheerfully expose myself, al1d 110t only 
,vith them, but with all the illustrious nanles of men 
now no more, and all the other illustrious Inen that 
happily still remain, and wholn, for that very reason, 
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I have forborne to mention, to the charge of being a 
speculator, and a visionary, and a theorist. I will not 
deny, 110wever, that if I had perceived in these highly- 
gifted persons, the tendency, sometimes abused in men 
of science, to ground their opinions on mere reasoning, 
uncorrected by experience, and to frame systelns \vith 
a view to fair symmetry; rather than to the facts now 
before us, I should then have exercised my judgment 
and said, " Those proposals, ho,v daintily and ingeni- 
ously soever they be prepared, I reject." l\Iy Lords, 
we have picked our way slo,vly and carefully through 
facts and documents; we 11ave rejected s0l11e,vhere 
about one half of the suggestions that have been made, 
a portion of that half being precisely the part most in1- 
portant in the eyes of the 11len from wholn they have 
proceeded: we thought that, in a practical point of 
view, it ,vas better to postpone them at all events for 
the present: but I beg leave distinctly to state, that 
hereafter, ,vhen time shall have been allowed for inquiry 
and consideration, and when this measure shall have 
paved the way for the reception of ulterior projects, 
they will, should experience ,varrant their adoption, re- 
cei ve 
 y assen t. 
Let us next consider for one lnOtnent what is likely 
to be the best ,yay of reforming the administration of 
the Poor La\vs, by retracing the steps that have led us 
to the present state of things. I think I may lay it 
do,vn as clearly following from what I have stated, that 
there is one main point, the necessity of arriving at 
which cannot be denied-I mean securing such a de- 
gree of unity of action in the authorities invested ,vith 
the parochial superintendence, as can be obtained only 
by tlle establishlnel1t of one central po\ver. In the se- 
cond pla.ce, I think it follows that the persons in WhOlD 
this control shall be vested, must be arlned with very 
alnple discretionary po\ver. Next, it seems clear that 
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these ought not to be political persons, if I Inay so 
speak,-that they should be l\Iembers of neither House 
of Parliament,-men belonging to no party,-men un- 
connected (politically speaking) ,vith the administration 
of public affairs, and unlnixed with the contests of the 
State. If I should be consulted in the choice of the in- 
dividuals, I ,viII only say,-" Shew TIle a person (and I 
think I know that person) whose opinions on party lnat- 
ters differ most widely from my own, and if he be a 
man of firm mind, of extensive experience as to the 
working of the Poor I
aws, of conciliatory manners, of 
sound discretion,-if he be a man ,vhom I can trust for 
his temper (one of the prime requisites in s
lch a work), 
and that man I prefer before any of those with whon1 
J most agree in politics ;-nay more, if I saw two 
persons sufficiently gifted, but of opposite political 
opinions, I would name one of each party, in order 
the better to gain the confidence of the public, - to 
she\v the country that in the appointments, there is 
no favour,-that, in the selection, the only consi- 
deration has been qualifications and deserts. I have 
said that extensive and effective reforln in the ad- 
ministration of these laws can only be accomplisheå 
by intrusting large discretionary powers to the C0111- 
missioners. Of this no doubt can exist; and a very 
slight attention to the subject \yill convince you of it. 
'The bad practices have taken such root, and spread so 
widely, that a strong hand alone can extirpate then1. 
But it must be not only strong-it must be ever ready; 
in other words, all must be left to the discretion of the 
men intrusted; for if each tinle a step should be taken, 
either going too far, or going ill the ,vrong direction, 
or stopping short of the proper point and 110t going far 
enough, you had to "Tait until -Parliament was asseln- 
hIed, and a Bill brought in to change the plan, and a ne\' 

'\ct passed, it is needless to remin{I you that for lnonth
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the whole of the 111achinery 11lUst stand st111. ...\s an)' 
individual, on such a subject, will he exposed to err, so 
may Parlia1nent, in any measure of detail it can frame 
-ay, and fall into serious errors too. Good God! ,vho 
shall say that the ,visdom of all the lawgivers in the 
world may not lead them into error, upon 111atters which 
for nearly three centuries have baffled the \visest of 
men in every nation? Yon have delegated to the 
Judges IJo\vers of altering from day to day the rules of 
pleading and of practice, merely because you distrusted 
your own foresight, and did not arrogate to yourselves 
the power of being beforehand as váse as experience 
could make you. Again, one part of the country may 
require one mode of treatnlent, another may require 
the application of different remedies; agricultural dis- 
tricts ,viII stand in need of a very different treatment 
frolll that ,vhich IUust be e1nployed \vith cOlunlercia] 
and manufacturing places; nay, the circumstances of 
one agricultural parish may be so entirely diff
rent fronl 
those of another, even of one in its illlluediate vicinity, 
as to render the same course of management inapllli- 
cable to both. The point we are desirous of reaching, 
it is true, is one and the same for all; the state of 
things we \lvould bring all back to is the same; but the 
road to be taken towards this point is necessarily dif- 
ferent in different pìaces, for each may have deviated 
from the right path by a different route, and by a dif- 
ferent route must be brought back. One uniforln in- 
flexible rule, prescribed by statute, can therefore never 
be applied to these various cases; anò hence the ope- 
ration must be performed by a discretionary po\ver 
lodged somewhere, that the hand which \vorks may 
feel its way, and vary its course according to the faci- 
lities or obstructions it may encounter; nay, an arbi- 
trary discretion, to use a word \'Thich has been enl- 
ployed, invidiously, tõwards the measure, and arbitrary, 
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to a 
ertaiu extent, it 111Ust be; because it 111ust be 
both alnple and unconfined, in order that the rules for 
its exercise may not paralyze its movements. 
l\Iy Lords, I aln perfectly aware that such powers as 
these may be designated as unconstitutional. I am 
,"nvare that at any rate they are in one sense novel to 
a certain extent; but their being wholly novel and 
altogether without precedent, I utterly deny. They 
are novel, as vested in one Board, but they are far from 
beipg novel in themselves. I could take the first fifty 
local Poor Acts to be found in the Index to the Sta- 
tutes, and engage to s11ew you that everyone of those 
Acts contains stronger, 1110re drastic, more rigorous, 
more arbitrary, and therefore less constitutional powers, 
than any that ,viII be given by this Bill to the Central 
Board. And by whom are the po,vers which these local 
Acts confer to be exercised, and in what circumstances, 
and under ,vhat superintendence and control? Those 
po,vers are given to the very men of all others the most 
likely to abuse them-men self-elected, unknown, of 
no weight, and of narro,v tnind; those powers are to 
be exercised in a corner-in the dark-not in the face 
of the country-with no one to watch, to revise, to 
control-they are to be wielded beyond the reach of 
the Legislature, by persons not removable by the 
Crown, accountable to no Secretary of State, over- 
looked and checked by no King in Council, as this 
Central Board ,viII be-and exercised by men far too 
small to be perceptible by the public eye, therefore far 
removed froln any influence of public opinion. l\Iy 
Lords, can you hesitate one mOlnent, when you have 
conferred so much larger and more dangerous powers 
upon irresponsible bodies, to vest the powers of this 
Bill in such a Board, acting upon the responsibility of 
known and eminent Inen, and fenced round about ,vith 
''''OL. III. :2 l{ 
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the triple guard of the Crown, the Parlialnellt, and the 
country at large? 
lVfy Lords, I have now stated the principles upon 
which we are led to frame this great measure. I have 
shewn, from the direction the evil has taken, and the 
manner of its operation, how we are led to these four 
conclusions-the necessity of a Central Board-the 
necessity of its separation from the strife of political 
affairs -the necessity of ves
ing in it powers both large 
and discretionary-and the necessity of its exercising 
those powers under the inspection of the Legislature, 
and the control of the Executive Government. rrhese 
principles, deduced from the facts, and dictated by our 
sad experience of the necessity, form the ground-work 
of the system. That the control of the Crown may be 
more constant and effectual, the Commissioners are to 
be }"emovable at pleasure; they are to report all orders 
to the Secretary of State; and those orders are to have 
no effect for forty days after this communication, du- 
ring which period an Order in Council may annul 
them. 
I entreat such of your Lordships as question the 
safety of such ampJe power as the Board rfiust have, 
to consider how strict a control is thus established over 
its proceedings; add to this the watchful superintend- 
ence of both Houses of Parliament, and then l.eftect 
upon the constant control of public opinion, and I con- 
fidently say,.tl1at the requisite powers may be safely 
and prudently intrusted to the new Board. But still 
it is said that they are unconstitutional-still it is said 
that they are as novel as unwelcome to the country. 
l\fy Lords, if this be a great step-if this be an extra- 
ordinary enactment-if this be an unheard-of measure 
which we are 1l0\V discussing ;-supposing I admit it 
all-I ask, are not the times in which we live, in this 
respect, of an extraordinary aspect? Is the state of 
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things in which we are called upon to legislate Olle that 
has often or that has ever existed before? Is not thp 
evil we arc pressed down by unheard of? Is the exist- 
ing conditiou of our peasantry and our lando\vners not 
a novelty and a 11ortentous novelty-the gro\vth of "ery 
late times, yet daily increasing, and s,velling out its 
hideous forn}? Many Bills, with more unconstitutional 
clauses, have I seen during the last thirty years, where 
Boards have been constituted of irresponsiblè TIlen- 
Inen endowed with great pov{ers, to be exercised in the 
dark. But I have never yet seen times like these in 
which I now bring forward this Bill. lVe live in times, 
indeed, very different from those that are past, when a 
Report is presented to us, founded upon the concurrent 
testÌlnony of magistrates, country gelltlenlen, clergy- 
men, farlners, labourers, and parish officers-of luanu- 
facturers and tradeslnen-of men of science and men 
of no science at all-of lnen of practical knowledge, 
and men of theoretical principles -of the dwellers in 
towns, and the inhabitants of the country-of those 
who have been constantly in vestries-of those who 
have been all their lives occupied ill the adu1inistration 
of the Poor Ijaws, as Inagistrates, as barristers, 01" as 
judges. Talk of unheard-of tneasures, and of unpre- 
cedented discretionary powers, in a case like this, when 
you have all this hitherto unheard-of-this altogether 
unprecedented, consentaneous, a.nd uncontradicted tes- 
timony, borne by every different kiud of witnesses iil 
every class and \valk of life, and :.;anctioned by every 
variety of talent and argument that can be found in all 
kinds of nlinds, corroborated by all those \vhose \veight 
of judgment lTIakes theln the best authorities upon the 
principles, and whose experience Inakes thetn the tnost 
competent witnesses of the facts! I say, 1ny J.Jords, 
you not only may, but you lTIUst listen to these reCOlTI- 
mendatious, when you have the best judges in the 
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Inatters of opinion-and the best witnesses to the 
lnatter of fact-all in one voice representing to you 3 
state of things which has made industry and idleness, 
honesty and knavery, change places; and ,vhich ex- 
poses the property of the community, and with its pro- 
perty, every law, every institution, every valuable pos- 
session, every precious right, to the ravages of that 
remorseless pestilence, before whose strides you, the 
guardians of the social happiness of those 
.ho Jive 
under your protection, have beheld the peasantry of 
EI]gIand abased to a pitch which I aln at once af- 
flicted and ashamed to contemplate-which I shudder 
to describe-and ,vhich I could not bear to think of, 
did I 110t kllO'V that the same hand ,vhich lays it bare 
to your eyes, and makes its naked deformity horrible 
in your sight, will be enabled, by your assistance, to 
apply to the foul disease a safe, an effectual remedy; 
restoring to industry its due reward, and visiting idle- 
ness \vith its appropriate punishment; reinstating pro- 
perty in security, an(l lifting up once more-God be 
praised !-the character of that noble English pea- 
santry to the proud eminence, where, but for the Poor 
I
aws, it would still have shone untarnished,-the ad- 
Iniration of lnankind, and the glory of the coun try 
\vhich boasts it as its brightest ornalnent ! 
1\1 Y Lords, there are other alterations of the systenl, 
-lnal1Y and important alterations-introduced by this 
_Bill; but exhausted as your patience lnust be, and 
fatigued as I am myself: I shall not think of entering 
into dIem, except generally and briefly. Out of the 
Poor Law of Queen E]izabeth,-which gave every man 
a title to claim relief from some parish or other,-arose 
the law of Settlement. 1\1 y earnest hope is, that by 
the alteration which this Bill will produce in the state 
of the country, we shaH find that, in another half cen- 
tury,-or it Inay be at a llluch earlier period,-the 
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country ,viII be in such a state as to enable us to make 
still further Ï1nprovenlents than those \vhich are now 
contemplated in the case of settlement. This applies 
particularly to one branch of the subject--nanlely, 
birth-settlenlent-a point \vhich the Bill avoids and 
Inakes 110 change in. 1\1 y I.Jords, I own that I could 
have ,vishcd to Inake SOlne alteration in this respect; 
but I have great hopes that the in1proved ad.nlÎnistra- 
tion of those laws will enable us to introduce SOllIe 
amendments with regard to it. I know that
 if they 
\vere propounded at present, it would be said to be 
taking a step of too extensive a nature without due re- 
flection and pre}Jaration. 'fhe proposition of making 
the place of birth the place of settlement, has been 
considered and rejected by the House of Commons after 
full examination. I O\Vll that 1 am disposed to think 
that birth-settlement would be a great improvenlent, 
or rather a settlelnent by residence, which is in all re- 
spects better. Still I am aware that objections may 
be urged against both, and more especially a settlement 
by birth alone; but I shall be perfectly willing to dis- 
cuss it in committee, although, for the reasons I have 
already stated, I do not think it would be desirable to 
Inake the alteration at the present time. One great 
defect of the existing law upon this subject-that of 
derivative settlement by parentage-is, that a man 
Jnay beCOlne chargeable himself, and may Inake others 
chargeable, upon a parish which has no control what- 
ever over his l1roceedings. 'rhus stands the case :- 
Suppose I am a \Vestmoreland pauper-as I certainly 
very soon lnay be if the present system continues-then 
suppose I go and live in N orthamptonshire, but t1Iat I 
do not gain a settlement there,-suppose I make an 
improvident 11larriage, and have as lllany children as, 
in the course of nature, would fall to the lot of a IHau 
at any titne of life; I llave, it n1ay be, ten or t\\'clvt' 
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children; that is supposing I were eighteen. 'V ell , 
suppose-as is very often the case in such instances- 
that the \vife }lad peculiar clailns upon nle before mar- 
riage, I might be cOlnpelled by the overseers to contract 
a 11larriage with her. This, be it recollected, is in 
Northampton shire. Now, those church,vardens in 
Northamptol1shire who can procul.c al){l almost conlpel 
the lnarriage, and those landlords in N orthamptoll- 
shire \vho refuse to let me a L.IO tenement, and those 
farlners in N orthamptonshire who refuse me a hiring 
hy the year, but aIlo,,'" Ine to have a family in one of 
their snlallest cottages, have the IJo,ver to suffer or to 
forbid me gaining a settlelIlent, but have no interest in 
IUY not gaining one alTIOng them; indeed, they have 
rather a direct interest the other w
ay,-they have a 
direct inducement to increase the number of paupers, 
,vho are to burden the rates of the Westmoreland 
parish, while the 'Vestmoreland parish, which has the 
interest in preventing my having a fàmily in a 
N orthamptonshire cottage, has no power whatever to 
impede that event. I
 on the contrary, the place of 
settlement ,vere the IJ]ace of birth, all tJlis contradiction 
and anomaly ,,"ould cease; for if my children gained a 
settlement in N orth anlpton shire as soon as they were 
born, the overseers would not be so very anxious for 
Iny co
tracting a lnarriage, nor ,vonld the landlords 
have such an interest in letting lne have a cottage. 
By the present la\v, ho\vever, these induceulents to 
comlnit what is a great injustice certainly exist. 
But let us next consider the settlement by hiring 
and service, ,vhich is struck out by the Bill. I think 
this settlement is almost universally exploded, whether 
by theorists or by practical 11len, and it is denounced 
in this measure as utterly bad, and tending directly 
against every principle \vhich it would be 11108t desirable 
to estab]ish for our guide. 
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One of the first consequences of the law which gives 
every person a settlement in the parish in which he is 
hired and serves by the year, is a perpetual attempt to 
evade the law, which, from its tendency to weaken the 
general respect that ought to be felt for any legislatiye 
enactment, is in itself an evil of no small magnitude; 
for no la\vgiver should wish to put his subjects in a 
constant attempt to evade any of his commands. The 
statute of Elizabeth gives a settlelnent to everyone 
\vho is hired and serves by the year; but it gives no 
settlement to one who is hired for 360 days instead of 
365. This is a gross evasion of the act, and yet it is 
one \vhich takes place from one end of the year to 
the other, from one end of the island to tlle other. 
\Vhat is tIle consequence of the evasion? That great 
chicanery and much trickery exist. The next conse- 
quence is, that hostility and distrust arise between 
luaster and man, the man attelnpting to gain a settle- 
lnent, the Inaster endeavouring to fend hÏIn off; and 
thus it happens that they are no longer 011 the friendly 
footing, in the confidential and kindly habits on which 
master and Ulan ought to be placed, and on \vhich tIley 
stood previous to the years 1794 and 1795. This 
evasion of the law of settlement began to be generally 
practised, I think, at the COlnmencement of the French 
war, and it gradually led to the discontinuance of that 
laudable custom of boarding farnl-servants in the house 
-a custom which was attended with the very best re- 
sults, both to the moral character of the labourers, and 
to the comforts of the whole farm. They \vere on the 
kindest terms with the lnaster.; they formed part of 
the same family; the master was lnore like the head 
of a patriarchal fanÜly, and the labourers \vere like his 
children; they \vere treated as such; they dined at the 
sal11e table, and slept under the same roof; and they 
\vorked to
ether in the same fieJd. I have frequently 
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seen them in these habits '; I have partaken of their 
fare, and better no one could desire to have set before 
him, ,vhose appetites were un pampered and unvitiated. 
The whole household lived lllore cornfortably, because 
better cheer could be afforded ",here so many were en- 
tertained together. There ,vas a certain degree of 
domestic control; there was the parental superinten- 
dence exercised by the master over the lnen, and there 
,vas the III oral sanction of the matron of the family 
over her maids. '-rhe lnaster was the friend and coun- 
sellor of the men ; the dame of the women. If one of 
either sex was about to contract an improvident mar- 
riage, their advice ,yould be interposed. Although 
they never heard of the prudential check, nor knew 
any thing of political economists even by name, yet, as 
the doctrines of those philosophers are only the dic- 
tates of prudence and com 111 on honesty, the farmer and 
his good wife ,vould set before the young folks the im- 
prudence and dishonesty of a luan contracting a lnar- 
riage before he could lnaintain a "rife and children; she 
would tell him that ,vhich 1\lr l\Ialthus is so lnuch 
abused for saying at all, " 'Vho ,vould ever buy more 
horses than he can afford to pay for, or afford to keep? 
Then why should you marry ,vhen you have scarcely 
the llleans of supporting yourself: for the mere purpose 
of bringing into the world a nUlnber of lniserable 
,vretches for ,vhom you have no bread?" I will venture 
to say, that in those happier times, bastardy \vas not 
one-twentieth part so common as it is now. Of late 
years, all this has been sadly changed; farm servants 
are hired for eleven months and a half; they are then 
turned out of the house lest they should obtain a set- 
tlement, and the consequence is, that they spend half 
the time before they are hired again at the alehouse, to 
which they ne'''er thought of going before, except on a 
merrY-Inakillg' day, once in several months. The con- 
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equellce of this has been, that the habits of the servants 
have become more dissolute from constant change of place, 
and that an unfortunate stimulus has been given to the 
progress of population by the Jabourers living in cottages. 
'fhe effect of this interval of a fortnight or three \veeks, 
during \vhich the servants are necessarily out of all 
places, and running about to fairs and markets, has been 
fatal to their habits and morals. I can stat
 this, my 
Lords, from my o\vn experience and observation; I have 
also heard ffOID others numerous instances in \vhich men 
have become idle and dissolute by being turned out in 
this way. But if the systern is bad for the men, ii is a 
great deal \vorse for the female servants; for what is to 
becolne of a poor girl with a father and lTIother fifty miles 
off: ,vho has nothing to do, and nowhere to go to but 
to run a bout from one market to another? 1\1 y Lords, 
it is quite in vain to doubt, that, during that fortnight, 
she has every chance of losing her character, and of be- 
coming a very differcnt person fronl ,vhat she ,vas be- 
fore. 
-'or these reasons it is that I exceedingly rejoice 
in the provision of the Bill \vhich abolishes this settle- 
ment by hiring altogether. 'fhe abolition of the set- 
tlement by apprenticeship is also a salutary provision, 
but it is not so important as getting rid of the settle- 
n1ent by hiring. It is an improvement certainly, be- 
cause the present Jaw gives rise to much litigation; but 
I do not set any great store by it. All the other modes 
of acquiring a settlement remain as they are, ,vith the 
except.ion of that arising from the hiring of a L.I0 te- 
nelnent, upon which an additional check is im}Josed, by 
requiring the payment of taxes during a year. Sucl], 
my Lords, are the changes which have been made in 
the la\v of settJelnent, and which, for the reasons I have 
shortly stated., appear to be well recomnlended. 
'fhe only remaining part of the subject, to which I 
have to can your I.Jordships' attention, is the chal1g-e 
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,vhich has heen made in the Bastardy Laws. I confess 
that I think this a bold measure; but, at the same 
time, I consider it a great and unquestionable improve- 
ment. The law, as it now stands, thro\vs it upon the 
man to avoid the offence, and not upon the woman ; 
it leaves the \voman with little or no inducement (so far 
as the law is concerned) to preserve IJer chastity, and 
it relies wholly on the effect of burdens cast on the men, 
as if it looked to them alone for avoiding the offence. 
I lTIUst, ho\vever, go a step further. I am afraid that tIle 
present law raises up a motive in the breast of the "ro_ 
lnan rather to yield than to resist. I much fear it co- 
operates with the frailty of the sex; I fear that the se- 
ducer of the woman-the lTIan who is laying siege t.o 
her virtuc-\vho has always one ally in the garrison 
ready t.o beat a parley-her o\vn passions-finds an- 
other ally provided for him by the la,v, and I'eady t.o 
counsel a surrender-that ally is-not her passions, l)ut 
her reason-her calculation of interest. From the pro- 
visions of the law comes the suggestion-" The law is 
in my favour; if the worst comes to the worst, I can 
Inake him marry me-I \vill hold that over his head- 
I am doing that which I know to be wrong in itself: 
but I aill doing that which I do not think will be ,vrong 
if marriage follo\vs." Thus thoughts are engendered 
in the breast, still more dangerous to female virtue than 
all that the passions can excite, and all that specula- 
tions of interest can add to the force of the passions. 
At the critical moment, when those passions are strong, 
and themselves ready to overpower the judgment, the 
law first brings over the reason itself to their side, ma- 
king it her interest to yield, and then furnishes a so- 
porific to lun the conscience, by engendering a mista- 
ken feeling of perverted morality, and enabling her to 
look for\vard to tIle perio<l when marriage shall cover 
her fault. She pursues her calculations-she gratifies 
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her passions-she is induced by false notions of virtue 
and honour to hear the voice of her seducer-no won- 
der that the citadel is surrendered. 
'rhis, my Lords, is the operation of the present bas- 
tardy laws. I "viII descrihe this conflict of passion and 
calculation, and interest and honour, against female 
virtue, no further. It is, indeed, unnecessary to dwell 
longer upon the subject, \vhen I remind your Lordships, 
that the change no,v propounded is fornled òn precise- 
ly the same principles on \vhich you legislate every day 
for the upper classes of society, in the cases of conjugal 
infidelity that come before you. How often have we 
heard it argued, that the husband and the \vife should 
be put upon a par,-that the wife should have the same 
fight to dIvorce the husband, as the husband now has 
to divorce the wife,-and that the Scottish and the Ci- 
vil la\v should be introduced into this country for the 
better protection of female happiness and female ho- 
nour! "No," your Lordships have always answered; 
and I have always answered "vith you, " No; we will 
trust the keeping of a woman's virtue to herself; to her 
,ve will apply the threats which may deter froln crime; 
to her apply the dissuasives ,vhich may prevent her 
guilt. If she is afraid to yield, if you make it her in- 
terest not to yield, the seducer may beat at the door in 
vain : his object ,viII be frustrated; yours, and ,,,hat 
should be hers, will be gained." Let this principle be 
applied to the la,v of bastardy-let the 'VOlllan be de- 
prived of the advantage \vhich she possesses at present 
-let the disadvantage be placed on her side-let the 
ßlan have less chance of seducing her froln the paths 
of virtue-let her be deprived of an in terest in her o,vn 
undoing and a palliative to her feelings if undone-and 
you will effect a great, and a ßlost desirable inlprOYC- 
Jnent in the morals and the happiness of the poor. 
But, nlY I Jords, I ha,.e now gone through an thp 
points of this great anrt inlportant measurc, ",'hirh ap- 
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peared to me to can for explanation. I have detained 
you, I am afraid, at much too great length, certainly 
at much greater length than I intended \vhen I rose to 
speak. I can safely say, in conclusion, that íf I have 
intruded unreasonably on your time, it has not been 
occasioned by the attractions which auy part of this 
painful and thoTI1Y subject presents: it has not been 
from any delight I have felt in the contemplation of 
scenes creditable to no party, neither to our ancestors 
\vho made the la\vs, nor to their sons who executed 
them, nor to succeeding generations of lawgivers, \,"ho 
have, instead of attempting to improve them, done all 
they could to 11lake bad worse. It has been o\ving to 
no gratification ,vhich I have experienced in d,,
eI1ing 
upon events, and in looking on scenes, revolting to nle 
as an Englishman and a man. I t has been from a 
conscientious sense of public duty that I have unfolded 
to you a picture as dark and repulsive, as it is but too 
faithfully pourtrayed. rrhis sense of duty alone has 
subdued those feelings ",-hich originally alienated nle 
from the task, and made me fee] more relieved than I 
ever felt before in my life, when my noble friend lately 
at the head of his IV! ajesty's Government, declared his 
intention of bringing this important and difficult sub- 
ject before you. 1\1 y I.Jords, I ha ve borne a part in 
this great question since I first entered the other House 
of Parliament-having, in the years 1817 and 1818 
especiany, originated what measures I could towards 
the reformation of the Poor Laws-having, in ] 831, 
the instant I became a member of the present Adn1Î- 
nistration, turned my mind to this great question, from 
which I was diverted only by a nleasure of overwhelm- 
ing interest, and absorbing all other considerations-I 
mean the Reform Bill. In 1832, the Commission 
issued under the Great Seal, which, of course, pre- 
vented my continuing my efforts until its Reports had 
been received, and \vhich necessarily rendered it iUl- 
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possihle to hring the question under the view of Par- 
Jialnent at any earl.ier period. My Lords, these are 
the circumstances which connected me with this mighty 
questi
n ; and prescribed to Ine the duty of rendering 
Iny feeble assistance towards bringing it before your 
Lordships. 1\1 y mind acquits me, I can assure you, of 
any sinister moth-e in taking the part I aln now taking; 
it acquits me, above all, of any desire to court either for 
me or for mine, or for those with whom I aln'nearly and 
dearly connected in office, any portion of popular feeling. 
l\Iy Lords, it is consolatory to reflect that we have 
no obloquy to appreheJ1d from any considerable portion 
of the community. \Ve have only to incur the hazard 
of misconception in some quarters, of misre}Jresentation 
in others, of false direction of right feelings, and of 
exaggerated views of things little understood, or it may 
be of malignity \vorse than ignorance. 1\1 y Lords, we 
have set before ourselves no possibility of any advan- 
tage as a Governlnent, or as a party, except the inesti- 
luable satisfaction of coming before ou:.: country, and 
challenging from an parties in the State that respect 
\vhich is due to l\Iinisters \vho manfully take their o\vn 
course, who look neither to the right hand, nor to 
the left; who discharge what they feel to be their duty, 
regardless alike of whom they may irritate or wholn 
they may alarm; and who hold up in their hands the 
result of their best efforts to serve the community, that 
has hitherto cordially and affectionately, and I may 
almost say unanimously, placed implicit confidence in 
them: resolved at all hazards to shew this great and 
honest people, that at all tÌ1nes, and on all subjects, 
they will consult only its best interests and its real wel- 
fare, hoping for no other reward than an approving con- 
science, and the judicious verdict of the enlightened, 
the rational, and the honest part of mankind. I nlove 
your Lordships, that this Bill be now read a second tilne. 
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 Y should 110t have risen thus early to ad- 
dress your Lordships upon the 11resent ilnportallt occa- 
sion, but should have left the task of follo\ving the 
noble Earl* either to her l\Iajesty's GoverUlnent,-on 
Wh01l1, as general superintendcnts of the affairs of the 
country, and intrusted also \vith the execution of the 
new Poor Law, it would properly have devolved,-or 
to nlY noble and llluch-esteellled friend on the cross 
bench, t ,vho has, from the very first, so honourably to 
hÎlnself and so usefully to his country, devoted a large 
share of his valuable time, his anxious attention, and his 
active interference, to the superintendence of the Poor 
Law, and to the details of its working. Or I should 
have heen contented to leave-I hope I 11lay be suffered 
to say this without offering the slightest disrespect to IHY 
noble friend*-I should have bcen contented to leave, 
perhaps, my noble friend's sl1ecch unal1s,vered,-lcaving 
it to itself, as ft were ;-sensiblc as I aln that he has 
Inade no kind of case against the Ineasure, nor brought 
any specific charge against those intrusted with its exe- 
cution, nor produced any thing in the shape of facts, or 
even of accusation, or of so Inuch as specific assertion, 
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to be put to rest, or ,vhich might have called for an 
answer, or required an explanation; but that I had, a 
few nights back, pledged myself to answer a Right 
Reverend Prelate's more specific charges, and even my 
noble friend's * more specific statements on former 
occasions. For, if he will forgive nIe for saying so, the 
method which he from time to time has observed, has 
evinced a prudent and 
kilful selection of time and 
opportunities; that is to say, entering into details when 
men were not prepared to meet him-not prepared to 
enter into specific matters of charge, on the presenta- 
tion of petitions,-or 011 some other interlocutory occa- 
sion; but when men have come down on a specific 
notice of motion, and were prepared to meet, to repel, 
or to explain, then, my noble friend-"Trapping himEelf 
up in generalities, shrouding himself in mere vague- 
ness, giving nothing tangible for an adversary to lay 
hold of-stated no single fact, made no one charge, 
which it ,vas possible to Ineet and repel. I did, on a 
former occasion, think it right to observe that that was 
not the time for grappling with the charges Hlade against 
the Bill, or against those to whom its "vorking was in- 
trusted; but I pledged myself ,,,hen the time came for 
discussing it, that I should be able to satisfy your 
Lordships that all those charges were groundless; that 
an those stories admitted, if not of instant refutation, 
at least of satisfactory explanation; and that as the 
measure stood at first defensible upon the soundest 
principles-devised in the purest spirit .of the constitu- 
tion-framed in a deep regard for popular rights- 
conceived in the kindest spirit, not towards the land- 
owners-whose estates are holden by those titles to 
which my noble friend has referred, and of which, in 
passing, let me just say, he used, unconsciously per- 
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haps, but nlost accurately, the phrase, " the title-deeds 
by vdIich your Lordships claim to hold your estates ;" 
for, under the old systelll of the Poor Laws, it would 
have been a claim, but a claÏ1n very soon severed from 
the possession-but it was not in a spirit of kindness 
to,vards the holders of those estates, either in this 
House or in the other House. of Parliament, or towards 
the aristocracy, or any other rank in society possessing 
property, that this measure ,vas conceived; it \vas- 
and I can speak it with confidence, for I know it from 
my own accurate recollection of the fact-conceived 
in a spirit, and in that spirit alone, of the kindliest 
sympathy and fellow-feeling for the distresses of the 
poor themselves. 
l\Iy Lords, ,vhat ,vas the history of that lneasure? 
Ever since 1 entered upon !>ublic life I had been 
one of those-(far wiser and better men in every ,vay 
-men of fal' lnore influence in Parliament and in 
the country)-who lalnented the state of gross igno- 
rance in which the poor and working classes of this 
land had so long been held. 'Ve had endeavoured to 
improve them in Inany important respects; we had 
attelnpted, by planting schools, by improving the 
IIlodes of instruction, and by various other 111eans, to 
bring education-useful, moral, and religious-within 
their reach, and so iUlprove, in that great particular, 
the lot of the labouring classes; but \ve found all our 
efforts vaiu-'we found every atten}pt to better their 
condition ,vorse than useless-\ve found it even doubted 
by lnany, ,vho were, nevertheless, as warm friends of 
the poorer classes as ourselves, ,vhether more harn1 
than good ,vas not done to the nlorals and comforts of 
the people by all the efforts we thus ,vere Inaking to 
lnelld their lot. We ,vere met at every turn by the 
Poor Law; we were met by the dc})lorably corrupt- 
ing effects of the abolninable systcln ,vhich had grown 
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up-I will not say (for I wish to avoid all debate- 
able or controvertible tnatter)-I will not say, there- 
fore, which had unavoidably grown up under the 43d 
of Elizabeth, the last of several acts passed in con- 
sequence of the destruction of the monasteries,-I will 
say nothing of the original inherent faults of that 
Act, or its essential liability to abuse from the provi- 
sions which it contained,-I will not say one word 
as to the impossibility of that law continuing to work 
in the progress of society, or of its provisions being 
in adapted to the rapid extension of wealth, and the 
increase of poplùation,-I will not speak of the ne- 
cessity, under the changes incident to the natural pro- 
gress of society, of the possessors of wealth becoming 
the prey, and the poor themselves the victitns, of the 
abuses of that original act of Elizabeth. All this 
I pass by; it is controvertible matter; it is debateable 
ground,-and I avoid it. All I maintain is, that a sys- 
tem of abuse had taken the place of the original system ; 
that this original system, were it once as pure as if 
angels had devised it, had become tainted, and was, from 
beginning to end, a scheme debasing to one class of 
society, and hardening the hearts as well as injuring 
the comforts, of the rest. Such was the system under 
the old law; and to the consequences of that systeln 
our attention was necessarily directed. I joined with 
those who, in the years 1817 and 1818, soon after the 
Education Committee first sat in the other House of 
Parlialnent, anxiously turned their attention to the 
defects and to the administration of the Poor Laws. 
Attempts were made to inquire into and illustrate the 
working of the system, with a view to ascertain what 
might be done towards the removing all of its abuses, 
retaining what was good in it, and eradicating what 
was evil. The Committees made some valuable Re- 
ports to both Houses, containing very inlportant infor- 
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mation, especially one in 1829; but it was not until 
the beginning of the year 1832 that a proposition for 
inquiry, founded on the previously collected informa- 
tion, was acceded to-a proposition framed solely, and 
assented to solely, with this view, so help me, God! I 
cannot be mistaken; the impression is deep, it is ever- 
Jasting in my mind-with the view, and with the view 
only, of benefiting the poor themselves. With this 
view we agreed to that inquiry; with this view to guide 
us, that inquiry we prosecuted; with this view still for 
our guide, we framed the provisions of the new Act; 
relying upon the tendency of that Act, and still influ- 
enced and only influenced by this view, we carried the 
measure through Parliament. 
If: then, we have failed; if, instead of benefiting 
the poor, it IJas become their oppression; if it has 
been a measure to grind their faces, as we now 
hear it described-a measure to inflict misery upon 
tllem, to almost all but throw them into rebellion 
against us-if they are so incomparably worse off now 
than under the old system, the predecessor of our 
measure-I admit, fully and frankly, that mighty 
indeed has been our failure; for we have failed, ut- 
terly failed, in attaining the very object which our 
legislative and administrative labours had in contem- 
plation! But, my Lords, I am not conscious of our 
having failed, when I know that all the honest, vir- 
tuous, industrious poor,-all who have the courage to 
rely on their own exertions, and the honesty to live by 
the sweat of their own, and not of their poor neigh- 
bour's brow, are the fast friends of the system,-I am 
not to be driven from the hopes I originally enter- 
tained: first, because of the confidence I feel in know- 
ing that we have not failed ; and next, because of the 
most sanguine expectations I entertain that our success, 
already great, will become gradually p;r{'ater, and the 
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more consolatory from the difficulties ,ve bave had to 
encounter. I am not to have that expectation forced 
from me Inerely by big "
ords, whether used in peti- 
tions, or in county and other popular nlcetings, or in 
speeches in your Lordships' House; or by large ex- 
pressiollS of extensiye application, and epithets not 
ahvays very respectful1y, or very fe1icitously., or ,\yery 
curiously selected, any Inore than they were very 
sparingly or ecol1onlically app1ied. I am not, by all 
the excitement of vituperation, or by an the terror of 
declanlatory periods, to be told, -and Inerely because 
told, and told without any proof whatever, or pretence 
of proof: to believe, -that this measure has been a 
complete failure; and that, although ,ve Ineant it for 
the benefit of the poor, for raising their characters and 
increasing their conlfor
s, yet they are, in all tbese re- 
spects, '\vorse offl1OW than they,vere before the year 1834. 
If I 
vere to follow IllY noble friend through the 
speech he has delivered, I should h:n.e to deal with 
some\vhere about half of it, '\vhich might just as well have 
been the preamble to a speech upon any other subject, as 
to a speech upon the ne'v Poor Law Anlendmel1tBill. It 
reminded nle of the introductions to SaIlust's t,vo his- 
tories, the one being an account of a very limited na- 
ture, a six \veeks' conspiracy; and the other an ac- 
count of a two months' war; and yet the introductory 
chapters to those ,vorks arc such as might have been 
the preface to anyone history which any man tnight 
have taken it into his head to ,vrite, or, indeed, to any 
one ,vork of any kind upon any subject. The intro- 
ductory l)art of D1Y noble friend's speech ,vas llluch like 
the generality of Sallust's prefaces, if it did not equal 
them in elegance and terseness of style. 
Then came my noble friend to ll1atters of more Î1n- 
mediate bearing upon his subject, though his facts \vere 
not quite so authentic as the historian's. He began by 
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telling your Lordships that, instead of to-night-(whell 
I really had flattered n1yself that I was to meet sonle 
grave charge against the Bill itself: or some specific 
facts alleged against the Conlmissioners, requiring to be 
ans\vered or eXplained away-allegations against those 
Commissioners, ,vhose duties are not, I conceive, likely 
to be much facilitated by such discussions as the noble 
Earl is fond of indulging in, any lllore than these dis- 
cussions are likely to facilitate the working of this lnea- 
sure by nlaking persons in the country lend tl1eir hands 
as guardians to the discharge of so delicate, important, 
and arduous a task-but)-instead of to-night bring- 
ing charges against the Bill, or against those who had 
to \vork it, my noble friend has referred me to some 
indefinite period of tinle yet to COIne; and I no\v find 
that the present speech is not that definite accusa- 
tion proillised to be brought against the measure, nor 
yet that description of charge and specification of facts 
against' the Comlnissioners, which I stood prepared to 
meet; but only the first of a series of Discourses, a kind 
of Evening Lecture which nlY noble friend has found- 
ed, and to which, in the exercise of his patronage, as the 
founder, he has collated hinIself: so that he is to be the 
first Lecturer as well as Founder; and that the Dis- 
course of the present evening is only to consist of Inere 
introductory matter. Now, is not this rather hard, and 
have not I rather a right to complain of the course taken 
lJY my noble friend? For I anI now in this dilemma" 
If I keep my seat, and if my exalnple is follovved by 
those noble Lords who entertain the same opinions with 
Ine upon the subject of the Poor La\v Amendment Bill, 
what will happen? I t will instantly be triumphantly 
proclaimed all over the country, by the various chan- 
nels through which those who are discontented \vith 
the operation of this Act disseminate their denuncia- 
tions : and for the next two lnonth
 it 'will be said, that 
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" a loost important and convincing, and (as the phrase 
would be) "we have a right to say, a wholly unanswer- 
able statement was brought forward by the noble Earl, 
who is always known to be the true friend of the poor 
man, and who demonstrated, to the utmost satisfaction 
of all who heard him, and to the utter silence of all the 
cruel and cold-blooded friends of oppression, that all the 
charges alleged against this infamous new Poor Law Bill 
were nothing more than true, nor less than proved.''1 
I am therefore bound to stand up and attempt the 
most difficult of all tasks-to meet a set of vague ge- 
neralities by specific answers. 
N ow, first of all, my noble friend repeated the thou- 
sand times refuted assertion of the unconstitutional 
po\-vers given by this Bill-of the dictatorial office of 
the COlnmissioners, who were sometimes called the 
Three Kings, sometimes the Three Dictators, as jf 
kings were not powerful enough-sometimes the Three 
Despots-in plain terms, Tyran
s-men who cared no- 
thing for the sufferings of the poor; or, at least, whose 
feelings were in the wrong direction, being on behalf of 
the rich, and who ground the poor man's face. Again, 
they were designated as " Secret Tyrants," ,,,hose code 
of laws no man could discover, for they had not pro- 
mulgated it. Nay, the noble Earl went so far as to 
say that this is " an illegal Act." 
EARL STANHoPE.-Hear, hear! 
LORD BROUGHAlVI.-My Lords, I have no doubt 
my noble friend is correct in using the epithet which he 
now, by his cheering, repeats; only I do not profess to 
understand him. I understand what a bad Act is, I 
understand what a cruel Act is, I understand what an 
oppressive Act is; I know of many, I have opposed 
many; some I have withstood successfully, others I have 
failed in resisting; but I always understood what was 
meant by the words applied to describe them. I also 
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understand what an unconstitutional Act means-it is 
an Act contrary to the general spirit of an other Acts, 
and of the common law; but an illegal Act passes my 
comprehension altogether, because, at all events, it is 
law: legal it must be; it may be bad law; it nlay be 
cruel la\v ; it may be law that never ought to have been 
made, and that ought immediately to be abrogated; 
but still it is law-nay, the very complaint of my noble 
friend is, that it is law; if it were not la,v, he would 
have nothing to complain of. How, then, it can be il- 
legal, I myself cannot understand, and I have heard 
nothing from Iny noble friend to help me over that dif- 
ficulty. The Right Reverend Prelate, whom I do not 
see present, * complained of its being a law that was 
un
onstitutional, and that gave arbitrary powers to cer- 
tain functionaries, whom it called into existence and 
armed with ne\v powers. Now, it is tr'ue that I, on a 
former occasion, accepted the challenge of that Right 
Reverend Prelate, and made a sort of assignation with 
him; at least, I certainly illtinlated to the Reverend 
Prelate that I should be here; and I had hoped that 
the Right Reverend Prelate, who has always taken a 
prominent part in these discussions, and who has level- 
led the charge against the Bill of conferring unconsti- 
tutional and tyrannical powers, would have been pre- 
sent also. I had pledged myself to shew that the Bill 
has not gone further than many former Acts have done; 
that it has not gone nearly so far as some; and that 
all those powers which it gives are constitutional, are 
consistent with the spirit of our laws, and are as little 
liable to be abused as any human laws can be, the exe- 
cution of which must needs be intrusted to human 
hands-plans, the work of fallible beings, by fallible 
beings to be carried into effect. I am now in my place 
to redeem that pledge, and I have found one, and only 
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one, of my antagonists, my noble friend* before me. 
Of my noble friend's can dour I am well satisfied; of 
his good intentions I am equally well aware. I charge 
the noble Earl with no impropriety of conduct-I 
kno\v his real nlotives-I know that he has brought 
the subject forward out of the honesty of his heart, 
and with the lTIOst perfect good ,,,ill towards the \vork- 
ing classes. It: as in U1Y opinion they undoubtedly 
are, the noble Earl's viev{s upon the question should 
turn out to be the nlost incorrect, the most strangely 
erroneous, the most perversely \vrong, the error is in no 
,vayattributable to the noble Earl's heart-it is sÏ111ply 
an error of the head. rrhis is the only kind of beil1g 
in the \vrong that I attribute to the noble Earl-,vhose 
intentions are beyond all suspicion. .. 
Strong as his vie\vs are u!)on the subject, I think 
I shall be able to satisfy hin1 that under the opera- 
tion of the ne\v Poor l.Jaw
 Bill there has been no exer- 
cise of dictatorial power, 110 tyranny, no oppression; 
and further, that there is nothing extraordinary or 
unconstitutional in the powers conferred by the Act, 
any more than there has been anything extraordinary 
or unconstitutional in the exercise of those powers. 
Take, in the first instance, the amount of patronage 
given by the nevv law. Is there anything novel, any- 
thing extraordinary, anything unconstitutional, or, to 
use the noble Earl's own phrase, anything ineg
I, either 
in the amount of the patronage or the manner in which 
it is bestowed? Act after Act may, already, Be found 
in the statute book, wherein the amount of patronage 
is infinitely greater, and the control over the exercise 
of it infinitely less. Act after Act may be found, in 
which fifty different offices, fifty different po\\.ers, are 
given to bodies of Commissioner
, whoRe authority is 
absolute, and whose rule extends to things general as 
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\veU as local-to counties as well as parishes-to abso- 
lute elections as ,veIl as vestry meetings. 'rhen, as to 
the appointment of the Commissioners. Is it objected 
to them that they are appointed for too long or too 
indefinite a time? Act after Art might be found 
in which Conlmissioners, vested with infinitely greater 
and ,vith ,,"holly irresponsible pow.ers, are appointed 
for life. 'fhere are the parochial Acts of St An- 
drew Holborn, of St Pancras, of St Leonard, Shore- 
ditch: all these Acts apply to extensive and very 
populous districts of the l11etropolis, and give to the 
Commissioners., appointed under theIn, large po\vers., 
much patronage, great authority, irnportant duties., 
extensive and valuahle influence :-for ho\v long are 
they appointed? Everyone of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed under those Acts is appointed for and during 
tlJe term of his natural life. ]s that the case \vith the 
Commissioners appointed under the ne\v Poor l.Jaw Act? 
No; instead of being appointed for life, they are qnly 
for five years; and now, at the end of a very short tilDe, 
the present Commissioners' period of service expires, 
and their reappointment or the appointment of their 
successors lllust depend entirely upon the \vil1 and the 
judglnent of the responsible. advisers- of the Crown, in 
the event of the Act being renewed by the Parliament. 
So that anything less independent of the control of 
the l\finistry-Iess independent of Parlian1ent-Iess 
independent of the country-than these Comnlissioners 
are, by the tenure 'of their office, I am utterly inca- 
pable of imagining. 
. But then, many conlplaints have been heard, llluch 
strength of language has been employed, a world 
of declamation has been poured forth, in condemna- 
tion of the extraordinary, unconstitutional, and un- 
heard-of powers vested in the Central Roard of Com- 
missioners. Now, the leading object of the Act- 
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the fundamental principle upon which it was based- 
\vas this :-its framers said to themselves, " It is ne- 
cessary to simplify the management of the poor-it is 
necessary to reduce the management generally through- 
out the country, to something more of a system-it is 
necessaFY therefore, that some useful, wholesolne, and 
incontestably sound principles should be adopted, ,vhich 
s11aIl possess as general and as pervading an influence 
as \ve can possibly give them; but it is also necessary 
that, in different situations, those principles, in tl1eir 
application, should be adapted to local peculiarities." 
What did the Act do to,vards the attainment of this 
end? In the first place, it directed the appointment 
of one general Board of Commissioners, composed of 
men for whose appointInent the .i\Iinistry were res})on- 
sible, and for whose conduct also they (the lVlinistry) 
would be answerable to the Crown and to Parliament ; 
and, in the second place, it authorised the appointment 
of Local Boards of Guardians, composed of'men not 
appointed by the Crown, not selected by the l\1inistry, 
but chosen by the persons most Ï1nlnediately interested 
in the proper management of the local funds, namely, 
the rate-payers of the district over which the guardians 
were to preside. By this means a direct and powerful 
control ,vas at once given to the parties most deeply 
interested over the local authorities, by whom the pro- 
visions of the Act were to be carried into effect, re- 
lating to the manageJnent and relief of the poor; whilst 
a superintending power, as to the adoption and obser- 
vance of the general principles of the Act, was left 
to the Central Board of Commissioners. 'fhe rules 
t11at were found to succeed in one place, were, by the 
influence of the Central Board, extended to others; 
when, in several l}laces, experience shewed them to 
be fit, the power of the Commissioners enabled other 
places to benefit by that experience; but it did not foI- 
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hat they were in every instance to be ,vholly, or in 
any Instance arbitrarily adopted. 'rhey might be Inodi- 
fled-indeed it was the duty of the local authorities, of 
the Board of Guardians, so to modify thelH as to render 
the
 e
sily applicable to the local diversities and pe- 
cubar cIrcumstances of the district in which they were 
to be applied. I really do think that no system ever 
devised by the wit of man was less deserving of the 
charge of being dictatorial, unconstitutional, despotic" 
tyrannical, or oppressive. 
Independent of the l\linisterial responsibility to the 
Crown and to Parliament for the appointment of the 
central board of Commissioners-independent of the 
check which the rate-payers have it always in their 
power to put upon the local Boards of Guardians-it is 
to be remembered that the proceedings of both Boards 
-of the Board of Commissioners as \vell as of the Board 
of Guardians-are also liable to the further control of 
public discussion, that great safeguard of our liberties, 
that great preventive of all abuses. And in no part of 
the country has this right of public discussion, as ap- 
plied to the administration of the new Poor Law, been 
sparingly applied. l\leetings have been held in every 
direction, and no act spared, no misrepresentation with- 
held, no clam our suppressed, that could tend to mis- 
lean and inflame the public mind upon this important 
subject. Do I complain of this? No. These public 
Ineetings, these public discussions, have been lnost 
ample, most frequent; therefore, if there had been, 
on the part of the Commissioners sitting at Somerset 
House, or on the part of the Board of Guardians adlni- 
nìstering the law in any part of the country, or on the 
l 1art of the Assistant Comlnissioners or of the Relieving 
Officers from the Land's End to J ohn-o' -Groat's House, 
any tendency to abuse the powers with which anyone 
of them is vested, it would have been trumpeted forth 
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in the ne\vs}Japers, proclaimed at public meetings, and 
in this and the other House of Parliament have been 
made the ground, not of a motion for papers specifying 
the number of petitions \vhich had been presented 
upon the subject-which now appears to be all that 
the noble Earl (in this respect resembling the moun- 
tain in labour) intends to move for-but the ground 
for a straightforward, intelligible, constitutional, and 
legal mode of proceeding-the ground of a lTIotion for 
the appointment of a committee to consider of the ope- 
ration of the Poor Law Act; and to exalTIine upon oath 
the witnesses who came to support specific charges. 
rrhat no tangible cases of abuse can be proved, or even 
stated, I am; perhaps, not entitled absolutely to as- 
sert; but this, at least, I maybe allowed to remark, 
that it would have been lTIuch more creditable to those, 
in this House, who oppose the n1easure, if they had 
brought forward some specific cases, instead of dealing 
only in vague generalities; and that it would have 
been infinitely more creditable to those who have af- 
fected to produce particular cases out of doors, where 
they could not be met by the defenders of the measure, 

 if they had not adventured to produce those charges 
which, as often as ventured upon, \vere found, when 
they came to be sifted, utterly destitute of foundation 
-found, without one single exception, to crunlble into 
dust the moment they were touched-found uniforml
 
to vanish before the first steady glance of investigation. 
Before I come to any of the cases which have been 
so mentioned, and so proved to be groundless-for, 
though the noble Earl has not luuch adverted to 
them, they have been made the subject of common 
talk and constant comment, for some time past, in 
places where it was impossible for anyone to meet 
them and put thenl down-before I come to these 
cases, I wish to offer a very few observations in refer- 
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ence to the charges luade against the Act itself. I feel 
justifie
 in taking this course, because ,ve, the friends 
of the l11easure, have been placed not upon a fair trial, 
but in a position exposed to all manner of attack and 
misrepresentation for lnonths and months past, without 
the power of saying one word in our defence. I avail 
myself: therefore, of the present as the first conve- 
nient o})portunity that has been afforded of shewing 
the utter groundlessness of the thousand-and-one 
charges brought not only against the Act itself, but 
against all those by whom it was propounded and de- 
fended. First, as to the unprecedented nature of the 
po,vers conferred by it, I undertake to shew that infi- 
nitely greater power has been, in all periods of our le- 
gislation, conferred by other Acts. I will drag forth 
before your Lordships, frorll their original and perpe- 
tual obscurity, Statutes giving infinitely greater powers, 
not to a known, respectable, and highly responsible 
body of three commissioners, the limited number in- 
creasing the responsibility of each-not to men every 
one of ,vhose acts lTIUSt be rigorously scrutinized and 
publicly canvassed-not to men whose names and IJer- 
sons are universally known, and who can do no one thing 
in the darl{ or in a corner-not to men whose conduct 
must of necessity be known to all the country, instead 
ofheil1g limited to a particular parish in a particular dis- 
trict-not to men subject to the inspection of Parlia- 
ment, and under the superintendence of the responsible 
advisers of the Cro,vn-but to twenty-five Inen in one 
class, and twenty-five other men in another class of so- 
ciety, all of ,vhom were subject to no other control, or 
responsibl
 to any higher authority than their o\vn will 
and pleasure. Such are the po\vers gi yen by the Parochial 
Act of St Leonard's, Shoreditch, now and for twenty 
years past in full operation, but never once cOll]plained 
of by those who call this law dictatorial and arbitrary. 
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IJllder that Act the commissioners, responsible to no one 
hut themselves, have the power of framing diet tables 
for the workhouse, and of refusing relief out of the 
,vorkhouse; IJo\vers \vhich, in the new Poor Law Act, 
were described as novel, unheard-of: tyrannical, des- 
potic, oppressive, and wholly unprecedented in the laws 
or usages of England. Then there is the Oxford Act, 
under \yhich the guardians and other officers are ob- 
liged to serve, or to suffer certain penalties. Suppose 
such a provision to have been made in the new Poor 
La,v Act, what would have been said ? Would not 
men have exclaimed, " 'Vas ever anything like this 
tyranny? Here are ,ve, who abhor and detest your 
measure, obliged, under heavy penalties, to join with 
you in the exercise of powers which we hold to be des- 
potic and tyrannical, as well as unconstitutional, and 
even (as the noble Earl says) illegal." But there is 
no such arbitrary enactInent in the Poor Law Bill. 
D nder the Oxford Act, the commissioners or the guar- 
dians are empowered to take up fin disorderly per- 
sons and beggars. Now, beggary is })overty ; and, says 
the noble Earl, poverty by the law of England has 
never yet been treated as a crime. 'fhe Oxford Act, 
however, makes it punishable with iInprisoluncnt. 
'rhen, astonished, as if he had discovered in the l1C'V 
Act some novel principle, some rule never before known 
to the law, he exclaims, " 'Vhat! was there ever any- 
thing like this? was there ever anything so Inonstrous, 
so tyrannical as this? '''hy, under the provisions of 
the Act, poverty, for the first time in England, is 
treated like crime." But the noble Earl is mistaken; 
for, says the Oxford Act, " if beggars shall be found, 
they are to be kept at work till they have reimbursed 
the union ; which, if they cannot do, they may bc kelJt 
to hard work in the house of correction for thirty days." 
1\8 to the punishment of thirty days' imprisonment, 
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1nnch, perhaps, needs not be said; that infliction nlay be 
thought llloderate enough: but then.. during the period 
of imprisoment, the Oxford Act further directs, that 
" they be three times whipped." Now, however, it is 
an unheard-of thing, we are told, that the Poor Law 
Comlnissioners should say to a Inan, " You are abIe- 
bodied; go and work; or if you cannot get work, COlllP 
and take the pot-luck (as it \vere) of the \vorkhouse ;n 
being as much as to say, ., Come and be conlfortably 
lodged, and comfortably clothed, and take for your diet 
that which our comfortaLle table affords." '-rhis is un- 
paralleled and unheard of. But, says the Oxford Act, 
-which, as your Lordships \vill perceive, is infinitely 
n10re tender, infinitely more InercifuI and benevolent in 
its provisiolls,-" If any nlan shall beg, being poor, he 
shall be taken up and cOlnpelled to \\Tork, to reimburse 
the union ; and if he cannot work, then he shan be 
ÎJnprisoned thirty days, and during that tinle be three 
tÏ111cs \vl1Îpped, once in every ten days." J s tþis all, 
my Lords? Is there no other power gÏ\'en under the 
Oxford Act by which the workhouse nlay be supplied? 
Yes; there is a power unknown to our Act, unheard of 
in our days,-a po,ver of search; a po\ver to search for 
the unhappy, the \vretched, and the unfortunate, to 
tear them from their hOlnes, and drag then1 off to 
the workhouse, \vithout ceremony and \vithout inquiry
 
as if they were criminals; a po\yer given in no instance 
except for the arrest of persons guilty of crinle, or COl1- 
telll})t of court, which is qUllsi a crÎIne; a po\ver to 
break open the outer door of the d\vellings of the })oor, 
and to cOlllpel such as are found within thell1 to go 
to the workhouse, whether they like it or not, Nor 
is this all. I relnember, very ,veIl, the late 
ir James 
Grahaul, for lnany years l\Ielnber for Carlisle, who, frolll 
his great knowledge of the business of Parlialnent, al1
 
his obliging disposition, introduced, I)crhaps, lnore prl- 
\? 0 1.. II I. 
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yate Hills than any other lnall of his day-I relnen1ber, 
very \\ell, his bringing in a I.Jincolnshire 'V orkhouseBill. 
I relneInber, too, that Sir Salnuel Romilly, having at 
t.he lllonlent, I suppose, nothing else to do, but unwill- 
ing, like all great n1en, to leave a moment unelnploy- 
ed, accidentally took up the Bill, and can1e forward to 
oppose it, having discovered that it gave 8 po\ver of 
whippil1g aIlIJaupers in the house. Ho,v was that ob- 
jection Inet? l\r as any wonder expressed,-any indig- 
nation manifested? Not at all. "Oh !" said the sup- 
porters of the Bill, "this po\yer of \vhipping is the com- 
monest thing in the \vorld; there is nothing to be 
alarll1ed at in that; \ve can shew you precedents ;" and 
in a trice they produced half a dozen Acts, in all of 
which the governors were empo,vered to ,vhip the poor.. 
In short, it was considered luere prudery on the part of 

ir Salnuel Rornilly to raise any objection to so very 
reasonable and so very ordinary an exercise of paro- 
chial authority. I only Inentioll this to shew your 
LordshIps that ,vhell people talk of the tyrannical, des- 
potic, oppressive, and, above an, the unprecedented 
po"gers conferred by the lle\V Act, there is nothing con- 
tained in it, froln the first line to the last ,vord, that ran 
he compared with the severity of preceding measures. 
As a further illustration of this point, I may refer to 
what has occurred in SOllie places under Gilbert's Act, 
passed" as your Lordships ,viII relnember, in 1782. l\lr 
llaw]ey, one of the Poor J
aw Commissioners, upon vi- 
siting the ,vorkhouse of one of the unions forn1ed un- 
der that Act, was struck by hearing the clank of chains 
in one of the inner courts; and upon arri ,ring at that 
part of the establishment, he actuaHy found l)erSOllS 
pacing about the court manacled, and having also their 
ancles bound in fetters. Expressing his astollisInnellt, 
and inquiring the cause of this, the 1naster of the work- 
house coolly replied" " 'Ve find it necessary; it is in1-. 
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possible in any other way to prevent then} breaking 
hounds and running away." All this is in evidence- 
in evidence that has been printed, and to which 1 ,vould 
fain direct your J
ordships' attention, although I ,viII 
110t 1l0'V trouble you by reading it at length. But your 
Lordships "'Till be pleased to observe, and Iny noble 
friend ,viII allo,v me to relnil1d him, that these things 
cannot be done under the present ]a,v ; that these things 
are not done under the present law ; or, if done, that 
they are illegal, though the la,v itself is not illegal. 
'fhese things are all now prohibited, and if comll1Ïtted 
are n10st severely punishable. 
I think I have no\v redeemed Il)Y pledge when I told 
your Lordships I ,vould shew that the powers confer- 
red by this Act \vere not unprecedented, and that they 
,v ere not Inore tyrannical or Inore oppressive than the 
po\vers which, uuder other Acts, had existed, ay, and 
been exercised, long before. If it \vere necessary, I 
could enter into a multitude of details in further illus- 
tration of this point; but I think I have stated enough 
to convince your Lordships that this Ineasure is not so 
terribly despotic as it has been represented, and that it 
does not deal \vith the poor half so severely as other Âcts. 
Froln the beginning to the end, it confers not one harsh, 
not one cruel, not one oppressive or despotic po,,'er,either 
upon the Commissioners or the assistant Comn1Ìssion- 
ers, upon the Guardians or the R,elievil1g Officers. 
'rhen, 111Y noble friend d,veHs at length upon the 
great hardship of tl)cre being no out-door relief. l\Iy 
Lords, there is not a nlore ordinary, but there is not, 
at the san1e tilne, a more inexcusable Inisrcprcsellta
 
tion than that which affirlns the total refusal of out- 
door relief under the ne,y systcln. I assert, that the 
Act does not prohibit out-door relief. Further, I 
maintain, that the Commissioners have never prohibit- 
ed out-door relief. I venture to assert, and I chaIlel1gf' 


... 
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a contradiction to the assertion, that all the Boards of 
Guardi:)ns, aU the assistant Commissioners, all the l
e- 
lieving Officers have allowed, do continue to allo,v, and 
must, if they act up to the provisions of the statute, 
continue freely to allow, out-door relief. ()ne sort of 
out-door relief, I admit, they do not allow, as a gene- 
ral rule; but even to that there are exceptions. A ble- 
bodied worklnen,-men ,vho could ,vork if there w
re 
work for theln to do, and in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, the fact al,\\Tays turns out, that there is work 
to l)e had if there are men \vho choose to ask for it, ana 
to do it; but " those who seek not, neither shall they 
find;" these Inen, 1 admit, are refused out-door relief: 
hut they are offered the relief of the work house if the) 
choose to enter it. And here I conlplain, as I have just 
reason to do, of the gross and fraudulent Inisrepresen- 
tations,-nlisrepresentations amounting to falsehoods 
and utter fabrications-which I have seen, and seen 
,vith aInazelnent, of the conduct of the COlnn1issioners, 
the Boards of Guardiau8, and the Relieving Officers ill 
the treatnlent of the aged and infirm poor. I have seen 
it stated, that they will not give to the aged out-dool 
relief: but cOlllpel them, in every instance, to CODle into 
the workhouse. 'fhat statement is utterly unfounded, 
utterly false. If persons be in finn, he it from disease 
or natural lualforlnation, froln incapacity, bodily or 
In ental, or fronl the advance of years and the decrepi- 
tude of old age'! they receive, under tl1Ïs Act, out-door 
relief; ay, and receive it more certainly and nlore }i- 
beraHy than if the Act had not been passed. In SOIlle 
cases, the relief adlninistered under the Act has gone 
even further; for so great has been the desire of the 
Comn1Ïssioners and of the Boards of Guardians 110t to 
hold too tight the power of refusing out-door relief: 
that ,vhen an able-bodied man, though ouly fh'e and 
thirty years of age, Blld in the prime of life, but bur- 
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denecl with t,vo or tllree children who are labouring UIl- 
der SOlne natural infirmity, such as deafness, dun\ bl1ess, 
or blindness, has applied, the COl1unissioners have act- 
ed upon ,vhat 1l1ay be regarded as the equital)le con- 
struction of the word "infÌrn1" employed in the Act, 
and have given to such persons, though neither infirrn, 
nor diseased, nor aged, out-door relief, in consideration 
of the infirmities of their family. 'I'hen, have I not a 
right to complain of the statelnen t8 which have heen 
nlade? Have I not a right to ask vy-hether a Inisrepre- 
sentation more gross or Inore foul could possibly be fan- 
cied - could possibly be conjured up by the nlalignallt 
hnagination of any man-than that out-door relief ,vas 
never given, and that the aged and infirm were com- 
pelled to betake thenlselves to the workhouse? 
I have hitherto passed oyer the subject ofrnedical assis- 
tance, because my noble friend says he shan reserve it 
for the next head of his Series of Lectures. I therefore 
,viII pass it over also, only observing by the ,vay,-and 
the observation applies to the ,vhole subject of the Ine- 
dical relief administered under the Act,-that I have 
not observed tIle conlplaints upon this head to COlne 
from the poor theIllselves, but fron1 the Inedical Inen 
who are required to attend them. The medical men 
certainly appear to be very sensitive upon the subject, 
infinitely more sensitive than their patients; for it will 
be fonnel, by asking those \"ho have inquired, or those 
who have been engaged in adlninistering the Act, that 
the medical assistance now afforded is 1111lch better, 
lllnch Inore certain, and lunch more regular, than it 
was previous to the passing of the new law. 'rhis, in- 
deed, it is exactlv, that the medical men complain of. 
'fhey can no 101
ger draw their money for doing no- 
thing. lTnder the operation of the ne\v law, they must 
\vork for their pay; therefore t.hey say, .., 'rhe pay is 
too little, anò the work too nUlch.' I-T o\vever that Inay 
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be, certain it is, that since the Act has COlne into force, 
more bas been accomplished in the ,vay of affording 
medical relief to the poor than ,vas eycr done under the 
old system. AIJo,vances, large and Jiber:!!, havp aI,vays, 
I am happy to say, been made by the Boards of Guar- 
(Hans, '\\lith the entire approval of the COJnmissioners, 
both assistant and central, in cases ,vhere either disease 
or infirmity has required the substitution of better food. 
In all such cases a generous diet (to use the medical 
phrase) has been alIo,ved ; meat far beyond the ordinary 
rules of diet has been given, and in nlany unions ,vine 
to a large extent has been provided. Here let us only 
pause for a moment to ask ,vhether it is fair that those 
,vho have so exerted thelTIselves,-lvho under the guid- 
ance of such kindly feelings to,varcls their poorer feIlo,v- 
creatures, have she,vn themselves so little regardful of 
trouble or of cost,-,vhether it is J:1,ir tov\Tard thelTI to 
reiterate, day after day, the cry of their starving, 
grinding, oppressing, and imprisoning t1H.
 poor, and 
,vithholding from them an those medical comforts 
""hich (above an things) under the old systeln they had 
enjoyed? Is this fair, \vhen we find that under the 
new Ia\v the poor have incontestably Inore of lnedical 
cOlnfort-that larger SUlns, by a great rIea), are ex- 
pended upon them-that better and lllore regular 
attendance is secured to them-and that in no one 
single instance has a case been specified in ,yhich there 
has been any defect in the medical attendance in any 
one ,vorkhouse, -in anyone union, throughout the "Thole 
countrv ? 
of 
I will not l1ursue this point further; but alIo,v mc 
to ask \vhether the tone which has been adopted 
by SOlne men upon this and other subjects connected 
\vith the new law is a \vholesome or a proper tone? 
J s it a tone that can in any \vay tend to improye the 
condition of the people, or to place then) in a better 
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situa tion ? Does it tend to reconcile lnell's Ininds 

 
to a law to say that it is bad, olJpressive, cruel, 1\n- 
cOl1stitutÎonal-a law ,vhich (to use the phrase enl- 
ployed by the noble Earl) did not deserve to be called 
a la\"? 'Vhy, then, do you not bring in a BiU to 
have it re}Jealed? Instead of night after night conling 
do,vn here \vith charges ,vhich you will not specify, or 
attacks upon individuals \vhom y{)U \villnot nalTIe, for 
things \yhîch you ,viU not particularize, upon authority 
to \vhich you ,viU not give us the Ineans of referrÍ11g ; 
-instead of coming for,,,ard with stories of abuses in 
places which you lvill not venture to point out, not 
even so far as to name the county in which they nlight 
be fonnd-,vhy do you not COlne forward boldly and 
lllanfuIIy, 311d demand the total repeal of the \\Thole 
measure? But you haye shrunk from that plain, in- 
telligible, and manly conrse ; night after night you put 
forward your unsupported statements; night after 
night you endeavour to excite a prejudice against the 
Act, and against those by \vhom it has been adminis- 
tered; but no\v, \vhen the hour of trial is come-when 
those ,,,honl you have attacked, indoors and out of 
doors, in your daily journals, in your occasional publi- 
cations, in your public Ineetings, and in your declama- 
tory speeches, for the last six Inonths-when these 
Inen caIne for\vard to meet charges' brought against 
them in places and at times \vhen it was impossible for 
thelll to reply or to explain-when these Inen enter the 
arena and defy you to the proof-then you wrap your- 
selves up in vague generalities, talking, at randoln, of 
1\lr Pitt-of the "pilot that \veathered the storm"- 
bal1asting the ship, too, you Inight just have added 
with five hundred millions of debt, without which the 
poor ,,
ould have now found it far easier to get employ- 
ment '-\vhen the hour of trial comes, you shroud your- 
, .. 
selves in these fruitless, vain
 inapplicable generalitie
s- 
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and leave us to guess.. to beat the \vind, and to conjec- 
tu;e, in the best way we can, ,vhat is the charge upon 
"
which, \vithout being tried, ,ve have been condelnned 
in the face of the ,vhole country, sentenced to general 
execration
 and delivered over to the authority and 
vengeance of the popular arm! 
'fhe noble Earl *" is not the only person who has 
done these things; but he, I aU1 bound to say, pure as 
his motives 111ay be
 holds a very high place amongst 
those ,,'ho in Parlialnent have assisted, encouraged, 
and cOlnforted the evil-doers out of doors. I have 
said that ,vherever a charge has been made, if it ,vas 
specific, it has been refuted; certainly, in each in- 
stance an inl111ediate investigation has been under- 
taken, and great readiness manifested to ascertain the 
correctness of every particular of the statement. I win 
give your Lordships a sanlple of the candour and fair- 
ness ,vith which the COl111nissioners have demeaned 
themselves, and of the readiness and prolnptitude with 
which they have challenged investigation ,,'herever an 
instance of abuse bas been referred to. You ,viII, at 
the same tilne, see if they have been Inet with sin1Îlar 
candour and fairncss hy their aCCllsers. A reverend 
gClltle1nall, whonl I \vill nalne if any body wishes 11le 
to do so, though the circuulstances I aln about to lnCI1- 
tion redound so little to his credit that I think your 
LordshiJ)s would rather his nan1e should be kept back 

a n1Ïnister, as I understand, of the Established 
(
hurch, \vas addressed by the (
ommissioners on the 
1 I th of February 18:37, in consequence of his having 
stated in a letter, to \vhich his HaITIe was attached, a 
lllelancholy story of the cruel treatment of a poor 
cripple and his Jnother in a union \vorkhouse. l\lr 
Chad\vick, the able and intelligent secretary to the 
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Conlluissioners, addressed a letter to the reverend gen- 
tleman ill consequence of that statelnent, requesting to 
he infol"Ined of the \vorkhouse in ",-hich the alleged 
1naltreatment had occurred, and giving an assurance 
thàt the tidIest investigation should be made. All that 
l\fr Chad\vick entreated \vas, that the reverend gentle- 
man \voldd state where he got his information, what 
the naines of the parties were, and in what part of the 
kingdolll the circunlstance had occurred. No reply 
\vas given to this 1nost reasonable request. rfhis 
inforll1ation I have direct fronl the Board of C0111mis- 
Sloners. 
EARL 
TA_XIIOl)E.-I think, perhaps, I nlight save 
the noble and learned Lord some trouhle by stating 
that an answer has been given to that letter. I can 
she\v the noble and learned Lord the reply in print. 
I.JoRll BROUGHAM.-'fhis I know, that no direct 
reply was sent to the l
omlnissioners. 'fhese are their 
o\vn words: "'fhe Commissioners received no reply to 
the said letter." 
EARL 
TANHOPF
.-ßut a re}Jly has been printed. 
LORD BROUGHAl\I.-If so, there nlust be a reply 
\vhich was never sent to the Commissioners; for they 
complain that no answer was sent. to them. But I 
need not trouble your Lordships with disputing this 
case; there are plenty of others, and I go to one of 
thenl. A gallant General had stated S01l1e very gross 
cases of misconduct and abuse as having ha}Jpened ill 
the Bourn union, of \vhich he, being chairrnan of the 
quarter sessions, was, ex qfficio, one of the guardians. 
'Vhen serious statenlents came froln such a quarter, it 
was very natural for the guardians, his colleagues, to 
fee] alarmed at theIne 'rhey, accordingly, wrote a let- 
ter to the gallant officer, begging of him, in very civil 
terms, to enter a little into particulars. The letter 
ran in these words: "I have the honour to adare
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you, hy direction of the Board of guardians of this 
union, requesting you ,vin furni
h me, for their infor- 
mation, with the nalnes and parishes of the parties 
whose cases you are reported to have brought before 
the public, at a meeting lately held at the Cro,vll and 
Anchor Tavern, London, as the Board are led to infer, 
from the ,,,hole tenor of the published report, that the 
cases referred to are supposed to have occurred in this 
union. I am further directed to inform you, that it is 
the anxious ,vish of the Board to furnish, on their part, 
every explanation on this or any sin1Ïlar occasion." 
The ans,ver ,vas this :-" I beg to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 22d instant, but I must 
declinc givÎ11g any ans,ver to the inquiry of the Board 
of Guardians at Bourn. I feel there lvoldd be no end 
to this subject, if I ,vas to enter into explanation ,,-ith 
every Board of Guardians to ,vhom I may allude when 
expressing IllY dislike of the ne,v Poor La,v. At the 
same time, I thank those at Bourn for the offer of ex- 
planation on their part, which I win avail lllyself of 
,vhen I see occasion." So that the logic of the gallant 
officer \\.as this :-" 1 charge a Board of Guardians to 
which I belong nlyself, of ,vhich, ex qfficio, I am a 
perlnanent menlber; I accuse thelll of cruel conduct, 
but in general terms; they write to me for particulars, 
and express a desire to enter into an investigation of 
the matter; I receive their letter, and I say, 'Oh! it 
,,"ould he an endless job if I were to enter into an ex- 
planation \vith every Board of (luardians in the king- 
dOlll to ,vhich I may allude when expressing my dislike 
of the new Poor Law Bil1.'" Such is the logic of the 
gallant general, totally forgetting that the cirCUll1stances 
in which he had been caned upon to explain by the 
Bourn Board of Guardians, were entirely different from 
any others that could possibly occur in \vhich he ,vas 
himself concerned, because he had impugned the COI1- 
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duct of a Boarrl of (iuardians near to ,,'born he lived 
, 
and of ,vhom he \vas himself one. No,v, he could 
not live near and belong to every Board of Guar- 
dians in the kingdom. Again; Jle had impugned th{' 
conduct of a Board of Guardians, of ,,,hicb he \vas hinl- 
self, ex qificio, a nlenlber, being the chairman of the 
quarter sessions. Now, he could not be chairman of 
t})e quarter sessions of eyery district in the, country- 
could not be, ex qfficio, a member of tbe Board of 
Guardians in every union in the country. Therefore, 
,vhat mischief or inconvenience he could sustain froIn 
ans,vering the letter of the Bourn Board of Guardians, 
his o\vn colleagues as well as his near neighbours, where 
the ,,,hole matter ,vould have begun and ended, I con- 
fess I alll utterly at a loss to understand. But one 
circumstance I anl quite aware of, and it may furnish 
a key to other\vise inexpiicable conduct. The gallant 
general ,vas the candidate or the Inelnber for a ].Janca- 
shire borough, ,vhere great exciternent had been raised 
against the Poor La,v ; and
 no doubt, all attacks upon 
all Commissioners and all Boards of Guardians bore a 
high premium in that borough at the time \vhen tIle 
convenient speech was made, and the inconvenient 
explanation was refused. 
I might mention many other cases in which there 
has been a similar reluctance to enter into particu- 
lars, on the I)art of those ,vho have shewn great 
alacrity in brÏ11ging forward general charges; hut I 
confine myself to a fev/. There is one case \vhich 
has been especially mentioned,-mentioncd in very 
strong terms,-and it is, no doubt, of a touching 
nature. I t ,vas published in a ne\vspaper; aud the 
editor said he had it from a very old and valued 
correspondent, who had never deceived hin1 before. 
As S0011 as the publication appeared, a letter "'as 
addressed to the editor, rcquf'sting- that this old :nul 
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valued correspondent nlight be nlade known.. as there 
was no truth ,vhatever in the statelnent he had pub- 
]ished. The editor declined to do this, but said he 
\vonld lnake inquiry of his correspondent: and a fe\\- 
days after,vards, a very civil ans,ver appeared, couched 
in sOInething like these terlns :_h OUf old and valued 
correspondcnt, ,vIlo never deceived us before, being un- 
able or unwilling to substantiate his charge, \ve have 
no objection to make the a1ìleJ/([e honorable, and to 
publish a contradiction of the charge." Very well ; 
but how did they do it? 'fhe original charge ,vas 
headed" Horrible r\ trocity of the New Poor [.Jaw:" 
was printed, throughout" in a large type; and ,vas 
placed in a prolninent part of the ne\VSpapel.. Not so 
the contradiction. 'f'hat, Inodestly, retiringly, like a 
sensitive })lant shrinking from the touch, fled into a re- 
lnote, obscure, humble, sequestered corner, and thère 
by the fair river of print that traversed all the lnargin- 
valley, there it lingered unheeded, unseen, and \vasting 
on the desert air that sweetness of truth which, for the 
first time, it shed upon the ground hostile to the new 
la,v. 
In the Inonth of July last, a gentlelnan, very \vell 
known in Yorkshire, paraded a letter in the newspa- 
pers, in 'which SOIne strong assertions \vere made with 
respect to the working of the ne,v Poor Law Bill. 'fhe 
editor of the newspaper had no blanle in this, except 
that he lnight have inquired a little more accurately as 
to the means of information possessed by his corres- 
pondent. 1"he statement published in the ne\vspapers, 
on the 11 th of July last, ,vas in these tern1S :-" A 
clergyman, a neighbour of lnine, told me the other day, 
that t,vo friends of his frolD Cambridge had told him 
the following anecdote: A t a union workhouse in that 
neighbourhood, a labourer, his wife, and children, had 
heen confined; they were as a nlatter of course separa- 
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ted. l'he poor fello\v ,vas, at last, tired out; he was 
"tested' as the f)uke of Riclnnond would terln it." I 
dare say nlY Noble Friend never made use of such an 
expression. But the statelnent continues: - "At 
length he thought he had better he half-starved at li- 
herty, than half starved in prison. He gave notice to 
the governor, that he, his wife!) and children ,voldd 
leave (Ineaning, I suppose, leave the house; but our 
good old English will soon be written out of use by 
these pennlen), and that he "Tould try to obtain \vork. 
The governor said, , You cannot take your wife out; 
you and your children may go.'-' Not take my wife?' 
exclaimed the poor man, 'why not ?'-' We buried her 
three weeks ago,' replied the gaoler." Now, I lllUSt 
say, that a more shocking story than this, if it 'v ere 
true, could not possibly be brought under the consi- 
deration of the public. But, in the first place, it ,vas 
not very likely that a man confined in thp same work- 
house with his wife, and separated frolll her only during 
the night, should be ignorant of her death three ,veeks 
after it had occurred. In fact the statell1ellt was not 
true. However, it had the effect of causing an inlnle- 
diate inquiry to be made by the COlnmissioners, \vhose 
praise-worthy course is, whensoever they see a specific 
charge, to make an instant investigation of the parti- 
culars. 'fhey did so in this instance; and the result 
was, in all respects, similar to that which had been 
obtained in every other instance where sÏ1nilar state- 
ments and similar charges had been Blade. 
rrhe EARL of RAl>NoR.-Nanle the party ,vho 
lnade the statelnent. 
J..Jonn BnOUGHAl\1.-1 aln no",' alluding to a state- 
)1)el1t which had becn put for,,-ard by l\lr Oastler, the 
gel1tlenlan who contested the representation of I--Judders- 
neld,a.nd who, though mistaken, violent, hardly of sound 
1nÌlld upon the subject of the poor la,\', I be]ieve, at heart, 
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is an exceedingly hUInane and benevolent Ulan. 'fhe in- 
quiry in this instance, as in all the previous ones, ended 
in the Commissioners being referred from one person to 
another, and from one place to another, until at last it 
turned out that the circumstance cOlnplained of had 
not taken place either in the county of Cambridge or 
its neigh bourhood. 'fhe COlnlnissioners reported to 
Lord John Russell, that all the ans,ver which they had 
been able to receive, ,vas, "that the report was origi- 
nally communicated to SOUle friends of a gentleman at 
H uddersfield, named l{ettlewell, by a l)erson in Lep- 
ton, near H uddersfield ; \vho, being further questioned, 
says he heard it frolD his brother, who Ilad it from a 
friend, to WbOlll it had been related by a pauper, who 
said he had been in the saIne house, but ,vhose namp 
and abode he confessed he did not know." So that there 
was a statement made to one person by another person 
not named, who had it from his brother not named, to 
whom it had been told hy a pauper, \"hose name and 
abode were not kno\vn. Certainly, very satisfactory evi- 
dence, the hearsay being only six deep! And on such 
authority has the ne,v Poor La\v been condelnned. In 
fact, there is not a \vord of truth in all the statements 
which have been made against the measure; there is not 
a shadovi of evidence in support of those statements. 
Undoubtedly, there is no Jack of assertion; there 
has been no deficiency of vituperation; there is no 
scarcity of censure of the systenl, and of those by 
whom it is conducted; ay, of vehement, furious, blood- 
thirsty reprehension; and that not by laynlen, but by 
ministers of the gospel of peace. I feel persuaded 
that I shall petrífy your Lordships by that \vhich I 
am about to state. It is difficult to believe that any 
being in a human form could utter such sentÎInents, 
in such language, as have been uttered by a clergy- 
Inan,-not of the church of England, certainly, hut 
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by a clergYU1all,-the !-lev. 1\lr 
tephens, at a lneet- 
ing held at HartsteadInoor, to })etition for the re- 
peal of the Poor Law. This is a report of the pro- 
ceedings in a Leeds paper :-" 
Ir Stephen
 then read 
extracts from l\Iagna Cha.rta, and said, that if it had 
been passed without blood, it should be reinstated ,vith- 
out blood; but if blood had been shed, blood should 
not be wanting to bring it back again. Sooner than 
sit down with this Bill, they would light up' the tocsin 
of anarchy." Light up the tocsin of anarchy! 1-'he 
reverend gentleman seemed to consider a tocsin to be 
a torch. He had, probably, heard of cursing by 'It bell, 
book, and candle," ana had confounded the first with 
the last; of the second he seems to know nothing. 
He then proceeded,-" they ,vould light Ul) the tocsin 
of anarchy, and the glory of England should depart. 
Sooner than suffer his ,vife or child to be torn from 
him, he would plunge a dagger into the heart of the 
lnan ,vho atten1pted it. 'fhey were not there to rea- 
son, or to argue, or to amI)lify 011 the question, hut 
they were deterInined not to have the Bill either in 
,vhole or in I) art, either in principle or in practice, 
either in its head or in its tail. 'fhey would neither 
have the sting in its tail, nor the teeth in its jaws, but 
they would plunge a sword into the en trails, and dig a 
pit as deep as hell, and, out of the \Vhig filth, and rot- 
tenness, and detestable and dall1nable doctrines aud 
l)ractices, they would tumble it all iuto the !>it. Ile 
would never pay taxes to\vards that Bill. If it ,,,as to 
be the law, he would be outlawed; and if it was to be 
a law for the poor, then he ,,,ould say, by the God who 
made the poor, there should be no la,v for the rich." 1-\ t 
another lTIeeting, the same reverend gentlen1an is report- 
ed to have thus spoken :-" He said ,vhat he did, not 
fl'onl the impulse or whim of the mon1ent, for he kne\v 
there ,vas a governlnel1t spy in the-roolll, and if he did 
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not take the words down, he kne'w they would appeal 
in the public press, and that Lord John Russell would 
have the opportunity of seeiug then1. He \\yould say, 
let then1 have no Factories' Regulation Bill alone, they 
must fight for both Bills at once. If they \vould not 
grant thern, he \vould say' Do\vl1 ,vith the Inil1s!' " 
()n another occasion, the saIne individual talked of those 
" institutions which were once the !)ride of the country, 
the envy of surrounding nations, and the adlniration of 
the world," as ha.ving been" destroyed by the infernal 
Poor La,,, Bill, and its fiendish supporters," -'. I ask," 
says the r(Jverend gentlelnan, "the rich to IJause: 1 
ask, \vhat ,viII be the effect of the la\\' in !\1anchester? 
If you receive it, you U1Ust give up the book of God 
fronl your pulpit, alul the I>rayer-hook frOlll your read- 
ing desk; they cannot stand together! for the devil 
is not more opposed to the Ahnighty than is the 
ne\v 1)001" l.Ja\v to his holy ,vord." Surely such lan- 
guage as that, uttered by a Christian 111inister, if not 
actuaIly blasphelnous, "'as, in the highest degree, unholy 
and irreverent. He proceeded to say,-" And there 
is another old law, which declares that no lnan is a felon 
for taking that \vhich he needs to satisfy his hunger." 
'There never was any such la\v. 'fhere Inay be exte- 
nuating circumstances in a robbery; but a robbery is 
and ahvays ,vas a punishable act, ,vhatever the urgent 
necessity that proll1pted or that drove to it. After ex- 
clailning,-" I tell Lord .J Oh11 that the POOl I.iaw is the 
Jaw of devils, and that it ought to be, and \viII be, re- 
sisted to death;" and, after uttering a great deal In ore 
of very inflalnlnatory u1a.tter, 1\11' Stephens \vent 011 :- 
" In IllY town of Ashton"-Now, I kno,v 1-\.shton. It 
is an extensive place" 'fhe inhabitants are very inge- 
nious and industrious, but they are very excitable, and 
they are very nUlnerous; and, as I have already ob- 
serveù, 1nost excitelnent exists against the ne\v Poor 
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La\v ,vhere it is least known. "In Iny town of Ash- 
ton," said 1\1 r :Stephens, " when l\larch comes, we are 
determined on our course. Let the man who dare do 
it accept the office of guardian; ,ve are detern1Ïned, 
, an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,' nlan for man. 
It shall be blood for blood, so help us God and our 
country." Now, I ask your Lordships if I was guilty 
of any exaggeration, when I said that the language 
which I was about to quote would make your blood 
rUll cold ? 
Such gross Inisrepresentations, both of the principle 
and of the details of the law, are most reprehensible,. 
proceeding fronl any nlan; still more are they repre- 
hensible when the speaker clothed his sentiments in 
language such as no human lips ought to utter; above 
all are they reprehensible when such gross Dlisrepre- 
sen tatiolls, couched in such terms, proceed from a n1Î- 
nister of the gospel of peace, who borrows his illustra- 
tions froBl the Bible, the reading-desk, and the pulpit; 
,vho, with abominable profanity, perverts the doctrine 
of " peace on earth and good win towards Dlen," to the 
vile purpose of exciting his hearers to riot and insur- 
rection-of making them actually slake, by murder, 
the thirst of blood ,vhich his exhortations have raised; 
and who, as in religious nlatters his influence 111ight 
perhaps be great, no doubt hopes that in secular affairs 
it would not be sIn all. One writer in a provincial 
Journal, described the Poor I..Jaw COlnnlission as " a 
cruel Cerberus; a three-headed monster; a devil-king 
over the inmates of the l1ational prison:" and a gentlc- 
lnan, whose name it is unnecessary to mention, in lan- 
guage at least not inferior in violence to any "Thich I 
have hitherto quoted, uttered the following sentiments: 
_" He would consider himself disgraced if he had tra- 
velled two hundred Illiles for so paltry and ridiculous a 
purpose as petitioning what was called the Parliament; 
YOLo III. 2 K 
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and reconllllended the Iueeting so to act as to bring the 
Parlialnent on its knees before theIn, by standing with 
the petition in one hand, and a pistol in the other, the 
finger holding the trigger to assist the petition." If 
any of these lllisguided individuals, after hearing these 
abominable doctrines, couched in such execrable lan- 
guage-after hearing fronl his spiritual instructor that 
it should be "blood for blood "-after hearing frolll an- 
other, but a temporal adviser, that he ought to apply 
to Parliament" with a petition in one hand and a 
pistol in the other," were to commit some atrocious out- 
rage, the crinle couId hardly be called his. 
f y Lords, 
I have great confidence in the good sense of the people 
of this country, for I have long kno,vn and admired 
their character. I kno\v their illstiucti ve love of the 
Jaw, and tIle horror ,vith which they shrink frolll any 
breach of it. I know that they may be treated with 
great cruelty,. that they may be subjected to much op- 
pression, that they maybe deeply wounded in their 
dearest interests, and tortured in their Illost tender 
feelings, often ,vithout a Inurn1ur, allllost always ,vitb- 
out lifting a hand in violation of the law. This 
I know of the people from my own observation of 
them, and frolll living alllong theIne I respect their 
loyalty, I respect their kind and peaceful disposition, 
I respect their almost in vincible repugnance to any in- 
fraction of the law, any act of violence, any thing that 
smells of blood. It is therefore, lllY J..Jords, that I feel 
the ut1110st confidence ill their good conduct, the most 
perfect assurance that their disposition is to keep the 
peace. 
But, my Lords, if I am so sanguine in my expecta- 
tions-if I so entirely trust them that I do not appre- 
hend any evil consequences will result from incitements 
such as those which I have been reading to your Lord- 
ships, I am sure it is not because I believe that no 
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pains have been taken to produce those evil conse- 
quences; it is 110t because I believe that the persons 
to WhOlll I have been referring have not done their best 
to induce the people to violate the law-to depart fronl 
their peaceful habits; it is not because I have any 
douht that such ,vas the intention of the ,vretches 
who attempted to practise upon the peoplc, that they 
anxiously sought for tumult and confusion; and ,vil- 
fully kindled a flame ,vhich they desired to see quel1ch- 
ed in blood-I aID tranquil upon the probable result 
only-but because I depend on the honesty and good 
feeling, founded on the intelligence, of the people thenl- 
selves; and expect that they ,vill be above falling a 
prey to all the detestable arts used for seducing t11elTI 
to their dishonour and ruin. But ",.hat ,viII the people 
of England say, generally, when they become ac- 
quainted 
.ith the fact, that it is just in IJroportion as 
the inhabitants of any district knO'\v nothing of this 
law that they express their dissatisfaction with it- 
that wherever its provisions are not applied, there the 
greatest efforts are made to excite a fefInent against 
it; and that, on the contrary, just in proportion as the 
law is tried, it nlakes friends, and day after day con- 
verts those who were, in the first instance, suspicious 
and jealous of it, into its admirers and supporters? 
My I
ords, when the people of England COlne to reflect 
upon this fact, I aln convinced that their good sense, 
that their rational habits, that their naturally peace- 
ful dispositions, their sound understanding and increas- 
ing information, "viII act as perfect safeguards to thelu 
against the false, misguided, and slanderous accusers 
of the law. I trust, therefore, that these 11len have 
had their day. I trust that henceforward their Inisre- 
presentations will be refuted as soon as they are uttered. 
1"here is one thing, also, ,vhich I wiU venture, in ad- 
clition, to say-that, as there is no one of the charges 
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Inade against the new systell1 to \vhich the old systeul 
was not subject in a tenfold degree, so there are, in 
111any cases, no abuses even alleged against the new 
system, \vhich kind of abuses was not every\vhere 
found abundantly to exist in the old. Of all those 
scenes which it \Vrullg our hearts to conten1plate five 
years ago, none are any longer to be seen, affecting the 
eye and bathing it in tears. 1 can no longer tell your 
Lordships of any young, strong, and able-bodied la- 
bourer preferring idleness, \vith the parish allo,vance of 
3s. 6d. a-week, to tbe 10s. a-week which he Inight 
have lnade by working. But I have Inisstated the case. 
It was not from the parish that such an idler obtained 
his \veekly dole; it was from the virtuous and indus- 
trious poor, who earned their bread by the sweat of 
their brow, and whose recompense it was to be exposed 
to robbery, to be compelled to support the lazy and 
vicious in idleness. Did I say in idleness ? No ; but 
in riot, pillage. and fraud. A t the period to which I 
allude, our hopes of a reforlned system of l)oor relief 
were almost crushed by the stories which we were con- 
stantly told of the conduct of multitudes of the labour- 
ing classes. Boatmen of Kent and Sussex-men who, 
until the abuses had crept into the old Poor Law and 
unnlal1ned them, thought no \veather too hard for the 
exercise of their caning, and never shrunk from the 
peril of wind and wave \vhen engaged in saving the 
lives of the \vrecked, or in transacting the ordinary bu- 
siness of their hardy lives, any Inore than when engaged 
in running a cargo of sllluggled goods-even such meu, 
seven or eight years ago, were accustomed, in the tem- 
pestuous seasons of the year, to say, " \Ve will go now 
and see \vhat the parish may give us; they must keep 
us; \ve will take their five or six shillings a-week, and 
vvait for good weather before we tempt sea again." No 

uch things ar(
 now seen : the new Poor IJaw cannot 
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bp charged with effecting any such corruption of cha- 
racter, with destroying the love of industry and of ho- 
nest independence, which \vas the glory of our forefa- 
thers. Nor do ,ve now see able-bodied men allo,ved by 
the parish sixteen shillings a-week for a limited portion 
of labour, ,vhile twelve shillings was all that could be 
obtained by sinlilar men not paid by the l)arish, and 
who devoted the whole of the day to their employers. 
In 1831, hundreds of individuals besieged the relieving 
officers, complaining that they could not earn ten or 
twelve shillings frolTI the parish, unless they worked as 
hard as the industrious labourer who made no applica- 
tion at all for relief. N or do we ever hear now of facts 
exhib.iting so degrading a deficiency in common sense 
and common feeling as that one honest and well-dis- 
posed 'VOlllan, \vho for weeks and months abstained 
from receiving parish relief, preferring to support hcr- 
self by her own independent exertions, was at length 
conlpelled to give in by the clam ours of the other inha- 
bitants of the village, who shamed her out of her good 
resolution, she being, till then, the only one not upon 
the parish. Recollecting all these things, my Lords, 
I ask you ,vhether \ve were too vehement in our òe- 
nunciation of the abuses of the old system? Did \ve 
lament too deepÍ y the wide-spread evils-evils tending 
to destroy the good sense, the honesty, and the inòe- 
pendent spirit of the people of England-the existence 
of ,vhich ,vas proved by the gross :tbuses I have just 
cited? Before the introduction of the new svsten1 of 
01 
Poor La\vs, everything ,vas monstrous, everything was 
unnatural, everything was in tolerable, in tlJe nlanner 
in which relief \vas given to the indigent. Practices 
\vhich set all reason and all principle at defiance had 
gro\vn up to a fearful height. 
eparating the worknlcn 
trom the ,york, severing wages froln labour, imlliously 
and vainly reversing- the origin a 1 cnrsc" hy teaching 
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Blen to earn their bread by the S'Neat of their neigh- 
bour's bro\v-those practices, while they introduced 
the DlOSt intolerable corruption, \vere fraught with the 
Inost fatal consequences to social order; they threat- 
ened anarchy and violence; they opened the door to 
every description of profligacy and dissoluteness and 
crÌ1ne. A t that period no man, however undeserving, 
need \vant \\'ho would resort to the parish for aid. 
1\fell who prided themselves, and justly prided theln- 

eh-es, on their independence-men who nobly sup- 
ported thelnse]ves by honest industry, \vere taxed to 

upport every idle, debauched,. and good-for-nothing 
profligate in their neighbourhood. 'fhe noble Earl 
told us, in the language of Scriptu.re, " to look at the 
fruits of the tree before you judged it." I all1 sure, if 
\ve look at the fruits of the old Poor Law, ,ve Innst 
adlnit that they were bitter to the taste, though cer- 
tainly they ,,,ere not " fair to the sight," for nothing 
eould be Inore hideous. 
Jf y Lords, I hope ,ve may be said to have IJassed 
safely through the first stage of the operation of the 
l1e\v measure. Under the operation of the old system, 
it was impossible that society could have long existed. 
1\1l the better portion of the population were ground 
do\vl1 by the poor rates. I t ,vas anxiety for the sta- 
bility, nay, for the very existence of society, in which 
the present law originated. 'fhe Illoney saved by it 
was only an inferior consideration. If the noble Earl 
can shew-,vhicl1, however, laIn IJersuaded he cannot 
-that the statement of a savil1g by the ne\v measure 
of t,vo or three millions a-year is a fallacy, that not a 
penny is saved-nay.. that lllore is expended now than 
fonnerly - still, [should cling as closely as ever to the 
measure. For \vhat was its principal ohject? Not to 
lower the rates of the rich, but to raise the character 
of the pauper; not to spare the inC0J11e of the opulent, 
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but to improve the IDoral feeling of the poor. I hope 
that this object will be gradually, but surely, attained. 
I hope that the labouring classes of the people of 
England will be taught no longer to look \tvith longing 
eyes at the means or earnings of others for their sup- 
port; but that everyone will depend upon his o\tvn 
industry, and will upon that alone found his expecta- 
tions and those of his family. If this should be so, 
the comfort and happiness of the labouril1g classes 'v ill 
speedily increase; if this should 110t be so, I care not 
if the saving be twice that ,vhich it is now alleged, aud 
I believe truly alleged, to be. 'Vhat I look to, as I 
have already said.. is the restoration of the charact
r 
as ,veIl as of the c0l11forts of the poor. If that should 
not be the result of the ne,v system, as I am now the 
forelnost to challenge inquiry into its Inerits, I should 
then be the foren1ost to call on your Lordships for its 
repeal. Again: if there should appear to be any de- 
fect in the mechanism of the law,-if there should any 
abuse be found in the exercise of the !Jo,vers which the 
law confers,-if there should be detected any inlpro- 
priety whatever in the administration of the law, whe- 
ther general or particular, let that defect, let that abuse.. 
let that impropriety be brought forward and established, 
and your Lordships wHI find that there is not a 1110re 
vehement, that there is not a more implacable corrector 
of wrong, or prosecutor of the wrong-doer, than tHY- 
self. Noone has so great an interest in the correction 
of its abuses as its authors; no one has such a stake 
in its fortunes as they who are responsible for its ope- 
ration, and do not shrink from their responsibiJity. 
Above all, no one can have nearly so great a desire to 
prevent every abuse in those \vho administer it, as those 
who, having nalDed theu}, are ans,verable for their 
conduct. lVIy I
ords, if I so challenge inquiry into the 
merits of the new system,-if I so call for the appoint- 
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Inent of a Committee to hear evidence upon oath, with 
respect to those nlerits,-if I so shew my readiness to 
alnend, or even to repeal the law, should it be found 
expedient to do so,-if I so evince my disposition to 
deal with the lneasure exactly as it may seem meet to 
your lJordships to deal with it,-I claim this as an act 
of justice; I claÏ1n it" not as a boon, but as a fight; 
I claim for the measure, ahd for its supporters, and for 
its administrators-{who, although I kno\v they have 
administered it in a spirit of the greatest kindness and 
hUlnanity, have, nevertheless, been exposed to every 
violence of censure and obloquy).-I claim it as a right, 
that if the challenge I give be not accepted,-if the 
call I Inake be not answered,-if the opponents of the 
systeln bring for,vard no specific charge,-if they do 
not allege any distinct abuse,-\vhy then, I claim, as a 
ßlatter of COlnmon right and justice, a cessation of 
those attacks, a cessation of those groundless aspersions, 
a cessation of those base suspicions, a cessation of those 
ungenerous, false, and foul calumnies which have lately 
been poured out in such scandalous profusion, through 
the }Jress, and in speeches, for the last twelve Inonths. 
"That I ask, Iny Lords, is simply this: that if you 
refuse to tell us, or rather, if you refuse to tell the 
(-joverllInent, and the Poor I.Jaw Commissioners, what 
the charge is against them,-if you refuse to try theln 
on such charge,-that, being so untried and unaccused, 
YO
l ,viII not pronounce a sell tence of condemnation : 
nay, In ore, that you willllot proceed to inflict punish- 
ment. This is all I ask. I ask for strict justice; I 
ask not for any favour. J Jess than justice your J
ord- 

hips ,,,in not givp: more tha1J jllsticp J rlisrlain to 
l"pqulrf', 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE following speeches were delivered on the occa- 
sion of founding a new Mechanics' Institute at Liver- 
pool. Beside the topics more inlmeòiately connected 
with the solemnity, the second of the speeches touched 
upon Lord Brougham's position \vith relation to the 
N ew 
1inist.ry. He distinctly stated that he did not 
in any sense belong to their party; that his party \\'as 
the people and thp country; that he should support 
the Government as long as it abided by its professed 
principles; and that \vhen it deserted those principles 
he should abandon its support, and sep \vhether the 
people \vould stand by the Ministers or by hin). lIe 
particularly specified two questions UpOIl ,vltich he 
pronÚsed to support then], the Municip
1 Reform, and 
the Reform of the Irish Church. In the 1110nth fi)llow- 
ing this 
peech, be fully rpdeemeò the first of thpF:e 
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pledges. It has been out of his po\ver, or any other 
man's, to redeem the other; because the Irish Church 
Reforn1 no longer rests at all upon its forn1er princi- 
ples. 
But although notice ,vas most plainly given by Lord 
Broughaln, that he should be found among the friends 
of the 
Iinistry no longer than tIley adhered to their 
popular principlps ; and, above all, no longer than they 
sho,ved a disposition to make the Refornl Billbear itsap- 
pointed fruit of a good and cheap government, the sense- 
less advocates of tlle Ministers have betokened nluch 
surprise at his openly anò strenuously opposing theu) 
,vhen they took a courSe infinitely beyond any thing 
that in 1 885 could be even inlagined- ,vhen, as soon 
as the accession of the Queen thre," the \vhole Court 
into their hands, the
T ostpntatiouslyavo,,"ed thelnselves 
hostile to an Í1nprovement of the Refornl Bill, even to 
the correction of its most Inanifest defect'3-,yhen they 
maòe war upon the rights and liberties of the ,,
hole 
Canar1iall people, suspending their free con
titution, 
and proclailning a Dictatorship, because a revolt 11ad 
broken out in the corner of one or t,vo parislles, occa- 
sioned by acts of gros
 legislative violence and injus- 
tice--\yhen they fralned their ne," Civil List upon the 
n10st exploded and unreasonnblp principles, and ,vith- 
out the least regard to the ccononlY \vhich the people 
ltavp an unquestionable right to delnand-finally
 
,vhen they refused to COIn ply ,,"ith the voice of the 
whole people h
T emancipating the Slaves, encouraged 
{ìven a. revival of Slave Trarling, and exercised their 
ah
olnt(' ('ontrol over the arrangeJ))ent
 of the Queen's 
h0l1fö;0hold, hyrlifo.:llli

inp: Lorrl Charlp
 Fitzroy fronl hpf 
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Ié
esty's service, as a pUllislnnent for conscientiously 
01 
voting against the continuance of Slavery. 
It is confidently beJieved. that no per
on of ordinary 
òiscernnlent and the nlost JÌlnited portion of fairness, 
can read the notice so plainly given in the second 
Liverpool 8peech,* of the ternlS on \vhich alone Lord 
Broug-halll would contÍnue a supporter of Governnlent, 
and say that he could now be found alÌlong their 
friends without an utter abandonlnent of all the princi- 
ples which he professed in 1835, and which indeed, ,yen:' 
thosp of his \vhole public life. It is equally clear, fronl 
his supporting the Ministry in J 835-fron1 his giving 
then1 no opposition in 1886-from his only opposing 
them upon their Canada Bill in 1837-and from his 
beginning the opposition which he has given thenl 
<luring the present session (] 838) as soon as they 
.1eclared against Reform, and Enlancipation, and also 
against Economy-that their O\VIl conduct aloIle has 
(Iaused the separation; and that no falsehood was ever 
uttered, even in the utn10st heats of political discord, 
,yitlJ so audacious a disregard of the most notorious 
facts, nay, of the n10st recent and best known dates 
themselves, as that insinuation which would connect 
his opposition with the fact of his holding no office in 
the pl'e
ent 
Iinistry. I-Ie ceased to hold office in thf. 
Ministry, April, 1835 ; he strenuously supported then1 
all that year. Another Chancellor was appointed in 
1836. Lord Broughaul abstained from opposing thenl 


* This speech was published and circulated extensively, in J nly 
183.5, in a penny pamphlet, from whieh it is here exactly reprintecl. 
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even when tIley abandoned his Plurality Bill, and 
brought forward a Chancery Reforlll so utterly ridi- 
culous that every party gave it up, and .its authors 
themselves speedily abandoned it to universal scorn. 
He even abstained from attending in Parliament that 
Session, because he was apprised by the Ministers that 
Þ.is doing so would be fatal to the Government. In 
1887, he pursued the same friendly course wherever 
he could, and only gave a reluctant opposition to the 
unconstitutional Bill for seizing the Canadian Money 
without the people's consent. 'Vhen, secure in Court 
favour by the entire possession of the Queen's ,vhole 
authority, they proceeded to abandon almost everyone 
important ground on ,vhich he had ever agreed with 
them-then, and not hefore, his opposition began. If thp 
Ministerial advocates have any proofs to give ofpo1itical 
or partyobligation,-or,above all, anyone single person- 
al reason, arising fi'om ])ersonal obligations of any sort 
,vhatever, ,vhy he should-notaùhere to them-(forthat 
would be to abandon his O'Vl1 opinions)- but mitigate 
the expression of his dissent froln theIn-or in any ,yay 
show forbearance towards them personally-it will be 
far better to give those proofs and reasons, and, a.bove 
all, those facts, than to per8ist in distorting plain ,yell 
known facts, disregard dates, and re-echo groun(lles
 
and unintelligible complaints. 
But these matters are .personal and comparative- 
]y insignificant. Their interest, though inten
e, is 
transient; they occupy after times as little as they 
wholly engrossed attention at the moment; their 
eontempJation leaves no trace but a sigh behind,-" () 
fallacem hOlninuDl spem, fragiJelnque fortunam, et 
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inanes Ilostras contentiones !"-The in1portant re- 
sult of the great meeting ,yhich these speeches com- 
Jnelnorate, and the consolatory inference to be dra ,vn 
from them, is the ,vonderful improvement to which 
they bear testimony of the public mind at Livèr- 
pool upon every thing connected with Slavery and 
the Slave 'rrade, within the compass of a few years; 
and the irrepressible delllonstratiolls of a steady and 
ardent Love of Peace ,vhich tIle allusion to that impor- 
tant subject drc,v forth fron1 the ,vhole of an immense 
assenlblage of all ranks, and sects, and parties-the 
whole community of the second town in the king- 
dom. 
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ON LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE. 


GENTLEl\IEN,-Often as I have been in Liverpool, 
and delighted a.s I aUl al,vays to seo my feIlo,v-citizeDs 
of this place, I confess that there are sonle circunl- 
Rtances ,vhich make DIY present llleeting ,vith you 
much l110re gratifying than it has ever been at other 
tiInes. I do not mean to say that I at all undervalue 
the extrenle importance of the occasions on ,vhich I 
fornlerly 1net you: I consider, and I don't disguise 
upon any occasion DIY fixed opinion, that political 
meetings are the right, and the privilege, anù the duty 
of Englislnnen; nevertheless, so long as men are mcn, 
they ,viII take different vie,vs of the sanle things, and 
in proportion as the subject of their discussion inte- 
rests thenl, they ,viII be apt to differ widely and strongly 
in tlJeir opinions; the consequence of ,vhich is, that on 
political subjects ,ve have nlany dissensions-are split 
into 1nany parties, anù are separated by lnany sllades of 
opinion, ,yhich, the 1nore honestly and the more con- 
scientiously they are entertained, the Dlore difficultly 
,viII they be conlprolllised or surrendered. I-Ience 
when I formerly canle amongst you, I Dlet only a part 
of the c01nmunity, because I only co-operated ,vith 
VOL. III. 2 0 
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that party \vho agreed \vith nle in political scntin1ents. 
I filTI happy to say that the })resent occasion is one on 
\vl)ich there can be no difference of opinion: to-day, 
"Thig and Tory, Churchman and Dissenter, Priest and 
Laynlan, Catholic and Protestant, Englisl], Scotch, 
and Irisl), Radical and Constitutional Reforn1er, the 
moderate and the violent,-all are agreed in favour of 
Popular Education. This it is that gives me such 
sincere satisfaction in r-:eeing you asselnbled on the 
present occasion. I 111eet you on neutral ground, on 
ground \vhich knows no difference of opinion; and I 
meet all my fello\v-citizens, of all parties, ,vithout jar- 
ring or animosity of any kind ,vhatever. 
Nothing can exceed the inlportance of the pursuit 
fn ,vhich ,ve are no'v engaged. It is to diffuse the 
blessings of kno\vledge 
tlnongst all classes of the com- 
munity; to afford the means of instruction in the n10st 
useful arts to by far the 1110st useful members of this 
great cOlnmunity. The establislul1ent of a l\lcchanics' 
Institution at Liverpool I look u!)on as one of the most 
important eras in the history of its people; as the 
origin froln ,yl1Ïch may be expected to spring the 
greatest hnprovement in the arts and sciences, and the 
happiest results upon the condition and the lnorals of 
the people. There needs only one observation to illus- 
trate this truth. During the last hour and a half, 
\vhilst travelling in one hour the thirty miles bet\veen 
this to\vn and l\lanchester, the subject that constantJy 
presented itself at every step of the ,vay-ahllost the 
only subject that the inlmense velocity of tbe motion 
left me tiule to think upon-was, to ,vhat and to ,,,hOl11 
we o,ve this most astonishing power-this revolution 
in the situation of mankind \" ith relation to the globe 
\ve inhabit? In their distance from each other, and 
for every purpose of intercourse, l\Ianchester and 
Liverpool are, as if hy 111agic, brought ,vithin one-fifth 
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part of their distance ten years ago, and within one- 
tenth part of their distance a century before that. 
'Vhat has ,vorked this lllOst extraordinary change? 
'Vhat is it that enables man to nlove almost ,vith the 
wings of the dove, and perform tIle various operations 
of business, or alllusement, or pleasure, attending to 
private affairs, or to public concerns, half a dozen tinles 
in the course of the day, at places thirty miles asunder, 
operations ,vhich, in former ages, it would have taken 
a week to accolllplish? 'Vhat is it that makes the 
distance bet,veen Manchester and Liverpool nothing 
-,vhich ,vill enable us shortly to proceed from Liver- 
pool to Birminghanl, or fronl Liverpool to London, in 
eight or ten hours at furthest? What is the po,ver 
that annihilates, as it were, the space which separates 
different communities of men,- or walking on the 
,vaves, brings the continents buried in the heart of 
America down to the seacoast, and civilizes their in- 
habitants by comlnerce and intercourse ,vit.h their 
fello,v-men ? 'Vhy, it is SteaID, subdued to tIlc use 
of man, and l11ade as docile and a thousand times lllorc 
})owerful than any dOlnestic anÍInaI, instead of being 
the source of terror and dismay by its devastations. 
And who ,vas it that subjugated this mighty po,ver ? 
A ,vorking Inechanic, James vVatt, ,vhose n
unc ought 
to live for ever, not in the annals of his country alone, 
but of his kind, as the COll1IDOn benefactor of t11(\ 
hUll131I race. J anles vVatt ,vas a Inakcr of mathc- 
n1atjcnl instrU111cnts,-a mechanic,-rcspcctah]y con- 
nected it is true; but nothing is so respectable as l 1c1' - 
sonal good conduct, genius, and kno,vledge, ,vhich Jnay 
be possessed by the peasant as ,veIl as the prince. 
'Vhat ,vas it subjected stealll to us, but the skilJ, in- 
dustry, and capacity of that working lnechanic of 
11e 
to,vn of Greenock, in Scotland? For myself, J tlnuk 
tllat there is llot 011e of the 1\l{1chanics to be t.aught 
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in this Institution, of ,vhich we have no\v been laying 
the Foundation Stone, '\vho 111ay not expect in future 
times to add to the discoveries of 'Vatt, to increase 
further the })o,vers of his species, to extend the re- 
sources of his country, and to benefit all mankind by 
the application of his knowledge to the safest, most 
innocent, and nlost useful of all conquests-those 'von 
over the inert masses of matter-in the Illost beneficial 
of all alliances, those fornled with its energil-'s and 
po'\vers. Gentlemen, having to-day, for the first time, 
seen your railroad, I could not repress my sentÏ111ents 
touching the moral to be dra"'11 frol11 it, and I have, 
therefore, taken the liberty of detaining you so long. 
J press that moral on your attention; I congratulate 
you on the assembly of this day; I congratulate the 
town of Liverpool on the fruit which this Institution 
is certain in a fe,v years to bear; and I thank you 
1110st heartily for the very kind reception ,vhich you 
hnve no,v as ever given me. 



.. ...-........... J 
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GENTLEl\IEN,-I should attempt a vain task if I en- 
deavoured to express Iny deep and grateful sense of 
the singular kindness with ,vbich you have received 
me to-day, as you have done on so many former occa- 
sions. I t has been to me a truly gratifying circum- 
stance that I have had the opportunity, at length, of 
performing a promise which various accidents had pre- 
vented me frolll fulfilling, Inade SOlne year or t,vo ago, 
of revisiting this place, for the purpose of observing 
more closely its Institutions connected with Educa- 
tion. I have been enabled to pay tl1Ïs long-deferred 
visit, and to be present at the highly interesting 
solemnity at which I believe all of us, all at least ,vllo 
are in the lowest and in the highest portionst of this 
inlmense assenlbly, ,vith the exception, perhaps, of the 
middle and more interesting part of it,t bave assisteù, 
and assï"sted ,vith the sanIC feelings of satisfaction 
which the occasion has inspired in me,-I mean the lay- 
ing of the Foundation Stone of a lnost ÎJl1portant, and, 


* This great assembly was held in the large theatre; the pit heing 
\ith 
he 
st
ge arranged for tlle dinner, the boxes fillcd with laùies, anù the gallcflcs with 
othcr spcctahlrs. 
t The pit and gallery. :t The lallie
 in the ho
.es. 
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as I trust it is fated to be, a lasting and 3. flourishing 
Institution. It is indeed impossible to consider, with- 
out sentiments of the most animating description, the 
occasion ,vhich dre,v us together in tbe morning, and 
which is connected, at least in some degree, with the 
assembly of this evening; for I bave no hesitation in 
saying, that of all the improvements ,vhich have been 
Inade- of late years in the condition of the people of 
this country, the diffusion of knowledge, both in science 
and in the other principles of their art, amongst the 
industrious portion of the llliddle classes, to ,vhose use 
l\iechanics' Institutions are III ore eSI)ecially devoted, 
stands in the first rank amongst the very foremost. 
These Institutions bave spread ,vi thin the last ten or 
t,velvc years prodigiously over the country. But they 
did not originate ten or t,velve years ago. Strict jus- 
tice requires Ille to remind you that a llluch earlier 
date is to be taken as the origin of these useful Esta- 
blishments; for, though the London l\Iechanics' Insti- 
tution ,vas established in 182 L t, principally through the 
efforts of its chief founder and most munificent patron, 
Dr. Birkbcck, be had, t,venty-four years before, esta- 
blished the earliest real l\lechanics' Institution in the 
city of Glasgo\v, where he first gave scientific lectures 
to humble artisans. SOllle have doubted ,vhether he 
were the first that suggested the Institution of Lon- 
don; some have claimed to share with him the praise 
of executing that great design; but be it that Le had 
coadjutors in planning, as it is certain he had in exe- 
cuting it, I care not,-for he ,vas only taking a leaf 
out of his O'VIl book, t,venty-four years old, which I 
bave in IllY possession, printed at Glasgo\v in tbe year 
1800, and in which there is a prqposal of the first 
course of lectures on subjects of science, ,vhich ever 
any man of science delivered to the lllere men of art. 
IIaving stopped, therefore, to render tllÎs debt of gra- 
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titude, or rather of strict justice, as I never fail tû do 
as often as I attend meetings connected '\vith the Edu- 
cation of the \tV orking Classes,-as often, especially, 
as I attend meetings of Mecl]anics' Institutions,-I 
,viII proceed to add that his great n1erit does not 
eclipse that of his associates, and, therefore, ought 
not to erase from our minds the gratitude due to 
those '\vho have helped him in the good work, and are 
follo'\ving his bright example. In London he had co- 
adjutors at the establishment of the first l\lechanics' 
Institution; in l\Ianchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Bir- 
In ingham, and Inost of the manufacturing towns, he 
has had follo,vers; and, thank God, many more are 
rising still from day to day, extending the system, 
and spreading its benefits still more '\videly. I ,viII 
venture to say, ho,vever, that of all the instances in 
which his nanle has been commelnorated ,vith honour, 
there is none which will afford hÍIn such heartfelt sa- 
tisfaction, as the reception you have no'\v given to the 
111ention of it, because he is your neighbour, and all but 
born and bred in the county palatine of Lancaster. * 
And no,v, gentlemen, I hope and trust that those 
,vho as
isted this lllorning at the solemnity of laying 
the Foundation Stone, and those ,,-ho are here this 
evening, ,viII remeluber that ,ve are cclebrating a 
festi val, in part, at least, connected ,vith the Institu- 
tion,-the festival of Education, the festival of Popular 
Ilnprovement, and of Public Virtue, ,vhich is inthnately 
connected '\vith general instruction, and ,vl]ich cannot 
rcst on any basis so sound as that of a scientific, moral, 
and reliO'ious education.-I llalne these tln"ee branchcs 
o 
in the inverse order of their importance ;-and, Dlore- 
over, because this is the féstival of Education, puùlic 


* Dr. Birkbeck"s most respectahle family ha:s long been established at Settle, 
in Yorkshire. 
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hnprovement, and public virtue, it is the festival al
o 
of peace and good-lv-ill to mankind. This is the fcs- 
ti val of the arts of peace at hOllie, as rising proudly 
above all the arts of the seditious, the factious, the 
incendiary, and the destructive,-the festival of that 
greatest of public blessings, after internal tranquillity, 
I Dlean peace ,vith all the ,vorld ; peace ,vith America, 
our kinsnlen; peace in Ireland, our sister country; 
peace ,vith the great and enlightened, and, I thank 
God, now the free people of France, our nearest neigh- 
lJour, and, therefore, even as our sordid interests are 
concerned, our best custoll1Cr and best nlal'ket, if 
nations ,vere but ,vise, and their Governluent and onr 
Governll1ent ,vould only learn that the nearest neigh- 
bours are the nlost profitable customers one to another. 
This is the kind of festival ,vhich, as connected ,vitb 
the morning's operations, ,ye are this evening met 
to celebrate; and there Dlust further be added, not 
the least of tIle other aCC0111panÏInents of the toast 
"vhich you have been pleased so kindly to receive as 
connected ,vith my nanle,-the great corollary of 
Education, its precious fruit, the blessing of Civil and 
Religious Liberty. On such an occasion, therefore, 
I need only ren1Ïnd those ,yho ,vere present this morn- 
ing, and you ,vho are here no,v, that there is no duty 
more sacred, none ,vhich presses more upon your 
attention, or better deserves your strictest perfornutllce 
at the present time, than to give your hearty, effectual, 
and speedy encouragement to the great Institution 
"\vhich ,ve lvere earlier in the day Inet to establish. 
I am happy to infornl you tllat an admirable beginning 
bas been made by a friend, ,vho conceals his name 
under the three last letters' of the alphabet, but ,vhose 
praise I could not sufficiently s.peak if I ,vere to take 
all the letters of the alphabet, and put thelll into any 
form of ,yords into ,vhich they could be combined. 
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That friend has sent no less than the sunI of ëC 1 00 for 
the purposes of this Institution. 
IIere, then, Gentlemen, I might, perhaps, take my 
leave of you, having drawn your attention to ,vhat is 
}-eally the principal subject of our present considera- 
tion; but one or t,vo things press so strongly on 111Y 
Dlind, and left so lively an inlpression upon it this 
morning, that I cannot but detain you a l
ttle longer 
to express the feelings ,vhich I have been filled ,vith. 
In tIle first place, then, having come, for the first time 
in my life, on the magnificent ,york ,vhich unites Man- 
chester ,vith Liverpool: and ,vhich, as it ,vere by a 
Dliraculous interposition of lluman art, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, has overcome the dis- 
tance of Sl)ace that separates the two to,yns, and has 
brought l\Ianchester close upon her great outlet to the 
commerce of the ,vorld, I have not been able to keep 
my Dlind fronl the contemplation of the subjects 
,vhich that short journey, though over a long distance, 
forced upon my attention. I renlinded you this nlorn- 
ing that all this ,vas owing to a l\iechanic, ,vho had 
l.eceived a good Education; that it ,vas all derived 
fronl his happy application of the principles of science, 
,,"hich that Education bad huplanted deeply in his 
l11ind, to the Íll1provement of the arts. But another 
thought struck lne, to ,vhich I cannot avoid giving 
utterance, and ,vhich I did express to those friends 
,vho accolnpanicd me on the journey. 'Vhen I sa,v 
the difficulties of space and time, as it ,vere overCOlllC', 
-,vhen I beheld a kind of miracle exhibited before 
my astonished eyes,-,vhen I surveyed mosses pierccd 
throuO'h on which it ,vas before hardly possible for 
b 
Juan or beast to plant the sole of the foot, and no,v 
covered ,vith a road and bearing heavy ,v
ggons, laden 
not only ,vith innulllerable passengers, but with lller- 
chandise of the largest bulk and heaviest '\\'cight,- 
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when I saw valleys made practicable by the bridges 
of ample height and length ,vhich spanned them,- 
sa,v the steam railway traversing the surface of the 
,vater at a distance of sixty or seventy feet in perpen- 
dicular height,-saw the rocks excavated, and the 
gigantic power of lnan })enetrating through miles of 
the solid mass, and gaining a greåt, a lasting, an 
almost perennial conquest over the po,vers of nature 
by his skill and his indllstry,-,vhen I contenlplated 
all this, ,vas it possible for DIe to avoid the reflections 
,vhicll crowded into DIY mind,-not in praise of man's 
great deeds-not in admiration of the genius and per- 
severance ,vhich he had displayed, or even of the 
courage which he had sho,vn in setting himself against 
tIle obstacles that matter had opposed 
o his coursû,- 
no, but the melancholy reflection that whilst all these 
prodigious efforts of the human race, so fruitful of 
praise, but so much more fruitful in lasting blessings 
to Dlankind, and ,vhich never could have forced a tear 
tronl any eye, but for that unhappy casualty ,vhich 
deprived Dle of a friend and you of a rcpresentative,* 
a cause of Dlourning ,vhich there began and there 
ended; ,vhen I reflected that this peaceful, and guilt- 
less, and useful trhllnph over the elelnents and over 
nature }Icrself, had cost a lllillion only of Inoney, 
,,,,hilst 1500 millions had been squandered on cruelty 
and crime,-in llaturalising barbarisln over the world, 
-shrouding the nations in darkness,-lnaking blood- 
sllcd tinge the earth of every country under the sun, 
-in one })orrid and c0111prehensive ,vord, squandered 
on 'V AR,-thc greatest curse of the human race, and 
the greatest crÎ1ne, because it involves eyery other 
crime within its execrable name, and all ,vith the 
,vretched, and, thank God, I lllay no,v say, the utterly 
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lì'ustrated,-as it ol,vays was the utterly vain,-at- 
tenlpt to crush the liberties of the people? ( l[m.c 
tlte company ).ose simultaneously, and greeted tl
is senti- 
7/zent 'lvith deqfening cheelw.)-I look backwards with 
shame-,vith regret unspeakable,-,vith indignation 
to ,vhich I should in vain attelnpt to give utterance, 
-upon that course of })olicy which we are no,v happily 
too well informed and too ,veIl intentioned ever to 
allo,v again whilst ,ve live,-,vhen I think that if 100, 
and but 100 of those 1500 nlillions, had been employed 
in proll1oting the arts of }Jeace, and the progress of 
ci vilization, and of ,vealth, and prosperity amongst us, 
instf\ad of that other employment ,vhich is too hateful 
to think of, and almost no\v-a-days too disgusting to 
speak of,-(and I hope to live to see the day \vhen 
such things ,viII be incredible,-'v hen looking back 
,YO shall find it Ï1npossible to believe they ever hap- 
})cned)-instead of being burthened ,vith 800 nlillions 
of debt, borro,ved after spending 700 millions, bor- 
ro,ved when ,ve had no more to spend,-we should 
have seen the ,vhole country covered with such ,yorks 
as no,v unite J\Ianchester and Liverpool, and should 
have enjoyed peace uninterrupted during the last forty 
)Tears, ,vith all the blessings which an industrious and 
a virtuous people deserve, and ,vhich peace profusely 
sheds upon their lot. 
Gentlemen, I have not only seen your rail,vay, and 
dra,vn my moral from that, but I have seen Liverpool, 
and, though I ,vas here for a morning five years ago, 
-the day the rail"Tuy ,vas opened,-and sa,v thcn the 
Îlnportant iUlprovements made during the interval 
,vhich separated that from Iny former visit; yet I 
never come, and never shall COllie, ho,vever short the 
interval, ,vithout seeing astonishing proofs of tho pro- 
gress this great to,vn is luaking. 1'0 go no further, I 
,vent. to the docks, and I believe all Europe doc
 not 
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present a ll10re interesting spectacle than the line 
ending with the ne,v graving docks, all of ,vhich have 
been made since I ,vas last here. Whilst contemplat- 
ing these improvements, I was happy in considering 
that all is now taking the fight course,-that instead 
of a gambling, speculative sort of trade, too generally 
driven by great seaports, and from ,vhich London it- 
self is not exempt, there is in Liverpool a much nlore 
healthy, and a much nlore lnoderate, I mean a lnore 
secure, more extensive, and unquestionably a more 
beneficial trade for the prosperity of the country at 
large. But, Gentlemen, there ,vas one change, one 
})rodigious improvelnent ,yhich J saw D10st strikingly 
exemplified, and there is not any ,vhich does greater 
honour to the name of any conlmunity under the cano- 
py of heaven, than the con1lnercial revolution to ,yllÍch 
I allude. I ,vas taken to a vessel lying in one of those 
docks. It had once been a Slave-ship. It ,vas the 
only Slave-ship I ever beheld, often as tllese dreadful 
vessels of ""rath had been present to lHY hnagination. 
This ship llad been captured by a king's cruiser in the 
South American seas. It had been filled ,vith pirates. 
I grieve to say three of those pirates ,vere EngIish- 
nlen; I grieve yet Illore to say that the ca}Jtain ,vas 
hÍ1nself of our nation. There had been 750 ""retched 
slaves in a vessel of 300 tons burthen, and there had 
been to keep them in order, beside the chains, 75 ruf- 
fians,-pirates,-slave-dealers. I kno,v that thirty 
or forty years ago I durst as soon have cut off my 
right hand, or had the tongue I speak ,vith burned 
out of Iny head, as uttered ,vhat I have uttered to 
you this instant. And I'll venture to say tbat therc 
is not one man ,vho no,v hears TIle, but cordially ex- 
ults in the sentÍ111ent I am about to express,-Blessed 
ùo God that 'YO llave lived to see the day ,vhcn this 
hellish traffic is c1cC'Iarcd to he piracy by la,v, as it in 
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all tÍ1l1CS was in its o,vn nature! Tho English captain 
of this slaver died on the spot, pierced with many 
,vounds, after behaving ,vith a bravery ,vorthy of a 
better cause; but the other three Englishmen ,vho 
degraded themselves by engaging in this horrid crime, 
are llO'V in a dungeon, about to suffer the capital pun.. 
ishnlent due to their guilt. There are many instances 
of nations having, in the slo,v course of ages, improved 
their opinions, mended tllcir habits, bettered tlleir 
111oraI8, left vicious and taken to virtuous courses; but 
Liverpool is tIle only comlTIunity ,vhich, within the 
111Clllory of one generation of short-lived men, has ex.. 
hibited thi'3 1110rallniracle, and abandoned a gainful, 
bccause it ,vas a guilty, conlnlerce. 
I ought to apologize, Gentlelllon, for detaining JOu 
so long; but I shall continue to trespass on your at- 
tention for a little ,vhiIe. I OUgl1t, as some 
llnends 
for the very singular kindness ,vhich you have be- 
sto,ved on me, and ,vhich, indeed, I should perhaps 
have felt the more, had I less expected it,-for the 
kindness I bave al,vays received fron1 the to\vn of 
Liverpool during' a quarter of a century, exceeds any 
po,vers I have to describe it; but I should make ill 
amends for it, if I did not say that I do not feel I anI 
doing any thing \vrong,-that I ncver felt I ,vas de- 
grading any station in ,vhich it pleased Providence to 
place me by conlil1g for,vard freely, and meeting my 
feIIo\v-citizens. I know that Iny doing so has been 
objected to, and I kno,v that 111Y attendance at one 
fHnner in particular ,vas made the topic of censure; 
but I care not for it no,,,, and I cared not then. I 
111ay, ho,vever, say, that the only dinner I voluntarily 
attended ,yhen in Scotland, last year, ,vas ono given, 
,vhich I ,vas urged to accept by my friend :1\lr. Ban- 
nern1an, the 11len1her for Aberdeen. There ,vas ano- 
ther,-that given to Earl Grey at Edinl)urgh,-to 
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,vhich I could not avoid going, 'vithout giving cur- 
rency to the most ridiculous of all strange falsehoods, 
then propagating by the hireling and slanderous press, 
namely, that Lord Althorp and myself had endeavour- 
ed to turn Lord Grey out of the l\linistry. I had, 
indeed, t,vo letters fronl Earl Grey, acquitting us of 
such a ,viId plot as cutting our o,vn throats by cutting 
Earl Grey's ,vould have been,-and one of thell1 stat- 
ing that none of his colleagues ha-d made such constant 
efforts, up to the last m01l1ent, to keep him frOll1 re- 
signing, as Lord Altborp and nlyself did. I was not 
satisfied ,vith that. I thought that if I did not go to 
meet Earl Grey at Edinhurgh, as I ,vas pressed by 
my liberal fello,v-to,vnsll1en to do, I should give addi- 
tional currency to that lnost absurd and ,vholly unac- 
countable calull1ny. Yet it ,vas said, " 'Vho ever saw 
such a thing in this world 1" 'Vhat! a Chancellor-a 
Lord I-ligh Chanccllor-attending a public dinner!" 
I really expected next to hear,-and it ,,,"ould IJave 
struck 111e ,vith no more astonishment,-" Did any 
mortal breathing ever hear of a Lord IIigh Chancellor 
dining at all 1" N ow, as the charge against public 
Inen for attending public dinners is, in tIle eyes of 
SOlne, a very grave one, I feel" for my order," ,vho 
are thus traduced in my person; and I am bound to 
dcfend thcln as ,veIl as I can. I feel for the illustrious 
living, and also for the departed greatness of the 
country; I fcel, not only for sueh nlen as your late 
lan1ented representative, 1\11'. IIuskisson, ,vho never 
shrank from lneeting his fello,v-citizclls in public; 
but I fecI still more for another of your late represen- 
tatives, ,vho ,vas a still greater sinner in this ,yay, be- 
eause he met the public, not only at dinners, but in 
the morning, and also in the evening, ,vhen there was 
not tho excuse of a good dinner for bis so doing. I 
did not change my opinions to join hhn; he ùec
une 
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liberal at the close of his career; 1 gave my most cor- 
dial and disinterested support to bis government, 
though 1 declined to join it ;-1 need hardly tell you 
that 1 lllean the late 1\11'. Canning. Gentlemen, 1\1r.. 
Canning "'as subject to the same inlputation. 
Let me not confine myself to Liverpool. 1 am 
bound to defend other illustrious lnen fron1 the sanle 
cllargc, and, principally, the late 1\11'. Pitt. Though 
I differed ,vith him in politics,-though 1 deeply la- 
ment the course ,vhich the alarmists and the Court 
seduced him to take,-though 1 have done my best to 
guard against a sÍ1nilar seduction, froln the very sanle 
quarters, at the present day, and have, therefore, the 
satisfaction of being out of office, instead of being still 
clothed ,vith po,ver-I admit,-,vho does not ?-that 
1\11'. Pitt ,vas a great minister, a great orator, and a 
man of unsullied public virtue, as far as freedom from 
mean, sordid, and despicable vie,vs could make hill1 
such. He sacrificed much to ambition, he sacrificed. 
much more to the love of place, ,vhich I think, in 
him, ""as not Jove of power, because he consented to 
hold office ,vithout that influence ,vhich every nlinis- 
ter ought to possess, if he means to act ,visely and 
honestly for the good of this country; but he bad 
great and good qualities not,vithstanding; and 1 aln 
ready, differin o ' ,vholl y as 1 do from his politics, and 
. ð 
agreeing ,vith his early principles, to ,vhich his ,vholo 
course ,vhile in po,ver presented a frightful contrast, 
-I admit his great qualities, as every lnan ,vho has 
the least regard to truth, or any candour in his COl1l- 
position, must clJecrfully allo\v. I an), therefore, in 
defending myself from this charge, also defending l\Ir. 
Pitt,-for he attended public Ineetings; he addressed 
his fello,v-citizens after public dinners; he uttered at 
a city banquet a sort of counter-manifesto to tlIat of 
Bonaparte, then first Iuade Emperor of France find 
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l{.ing of Italy, by hiIuself, and ,vho had denounced as 
tl1e cau'3C of ,var, and the object of his hostilities, our 
ships, colonies, and commerce. The counter-mani- 
festo ,vas made, not in France, or even off the coast 
of France, but Inore conveniently at a dinner at Guild- 
hall, where Mr. Pitt, not satisfied ,vith the victory 
gained by Lord Nelson at Trafalgar, over the COll1- 
hined fleets of France and Spain, on the 21 st of Oc- 
tober, attended on the 9th of November follo,ving, 
and after an eloquent speech to the ladies and gentle- 
nlen in dining-roon1 assembled, gave, as a toast, by 
,yay of ans,vering the manifesto of the Emperor N a- 
poleon, ,yith a sarcasm, in ,vhich he excelled aU luen, 
-" The ships, colonies, and commerce Qf England." 
Hin1, therefore, I defend also from this cbarge. But it 
,viII be said he only ,vas a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
'V ell, then, I must even undertake the defence of 
nlY venerable and learned friend the Earl of Eldon, 
from ,vhon1 I never received any thing but kindness 
in the course of my professional life ; for 'Vh0111, as a 
]a ""YPf, I feel the greatest possible admiration, in com- 
mon ,,"ith allla,vyers; under ,vhom I, his humble suc- 
cessor, studied the principles of the court in ,vþich he 
presided for t,venty-five years; and ,vhose judglnents 
I respect as a pure fountain of equity. I therefore 
pay a debt which I o,ve to him as the Chancellor ,vIto 
preceded DIe, as the Judge under \VhOlU I practised, as 
the master fronl ,vhom I dre,v my kno,vledgc, ,vhen 
I defend hin) frOln the gross, the foul, and the bitter 
charge of a Lord High Chancellor of England daring 
to 111eet his fello,v-countrymen in public. Year after 
year did nlY venerable predecessor, ,vhen holding tho 
Great Seal, attend public dinners, sometin1es \vith 1\11'. 
Pitt, sonletimes ,vithout hin1; and after 1\J r. Pitt's de- 
cease, Lord Eldon kne,v no better mode of testifying 
llis respect for his departed friend and leader's ll1e- 
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l110ry than by annually delivering a very in1pressive 
speech at the dinner to celebrate the anniversary of 
Mr. Pitt's birth. Shall it be said, then, that it is unex- 
ampled in a Lord Chancellor to attend public dinners? 
Those enemies of mine, who never come into sight, 
but are exceedingly active mining under ground and 
\,,"orking in the dark, had better betake tllemselves to 
SOlne other charge, at least while Lord Eldon is al- 
lo,ved to remain an ornament to his country. 
Having endeavoured to state the precedents, and 
to defend the character of the illustrious men no,v no 
more, and of those ,vbo are still preserved to us, per- 
mit me now to say that it has been at all times not 
merely a privilege of public men to meet their fellow- 
citizens on fitting occasions, but a privilege of the 
people to have public men constantly coming before 
them, and a duty of those men to come before the 
people freely, \vithout the nonsense and hauteur \vith 
which some idle folks choose to invest themselves 
by way of avoiding responsibility to the people; by 
way of making the people more easily led and lIlis- 
led; and by ,vày of making them safe to govern and 
misgovern,-tbe policy, and the tactics, and the trick 
of those ,vho, of late years, have been pleased to make 
the discovery that l\linisters have no business to at- 
tend public meetings. One other word I lnust add on 
this score; none of those who choose to confine their 
public appearances to after dinner exertions ,vil] ever 
find me do so. I appear here once in eight years, but 
I live in Parliament. Whatever others may do, ,vho 
appear nowhere but at such Ineetings, IllY life is passed 
where it ought, at my post in Parliament. 
Gentlemen,-I know it has been also said, it has 
been very lately said, that I do not hold the saJne 
doctrines, and pursue the saUle course, in office and 
out of office; that I feel no difficulty in coming here 
VOL. III. 2 P 
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to-day, and exalting the people by nlagnifyil1g their 
Ineans and their po,ver, in exciting their hopes by 
holding out the prospect of still further improve- 
Jnents ; and that, ,vhilst in office, I shunned the people, 
did not magnify their means, did not hold out hopes 
of greater refOrITIS, but did all that in me lay to relax 
the pace at \vhich public reforms were going OD. 
Gentlemen, never ,vas a charge n10re ridiculous. The 
insinuation is about as true as it is consistent, and it 
comes \vith a strange grace fronl the very persons 
,yho condeInned my attending meetings ,vhile I held 
the Great Seal. But it seems I preached up cautious 
reform in those daJ's, and complained of those who 
\vere inlpatient. I said precisely then ,vhat I say 
no,v, that crude, rank, precipitate reforms are ,yorse, 
and \vorse for the cause of reforn1, than standing stock 
still. I then, as no,v, treat those as the lTIOst absurd 
and thoughtless of men ,vho complained of the Govern- 
ment I was connected with for doing too little since 
the Reform Bill was carried. I then thought, and 
still think, that a more groundless charge never ,vas 
brought against any men than the accûsation of doing 
little, brought against those who, in two sessions of 
Parlian1ent, had Emancipated the Slaves of the 'Vest 
and the Commerce of the East,-settled the Bank 
Charter,-reformed the ,vhole Scotch 1\1 unicipal Cor- 
porations,-improved the Criminal and Civil La,v,- 
swept a,vay the abuses of the Court of Chancery, and, 
though last, the greatest of all, abolished for ever the 
debasing systelll of the abused Poor La,vs. But have 
I not now, ,vhen out of office, practised exactly ,vl1at 
I preached ,vhen in power? Have I confined my 
consistency to using the saIne language in and out? 
No such thing. I have acted to\vards this Govern- 
ment, ,vhom these silly persons are endeavouring to 
sprve, precisely as I asked others to act by myself last 
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year. 'Vhat were the nleasures I ,vas then lnost 
anxious to see carried? The Local Courts Bill, to 
bring cheap justice honle to every dwelJing; and the 
Bill for at once abolishing the Pluralities and N on- 
residence of the Clergy. These great lueasures were 
ready })repared; they were, after infinite pains, diges- 
ted in bills; those bills ,vere even printed; all was 
ready for carrying them through Parlialnent; and my 
belief ,vas, that this Governn1ent, which pI'ofessed to 
approve them, could have passed theln into la\vs. But 
I have carefully abstained fronl urging them for\vard, 
because I kne,v it \vould embarrass thenl ill SOlne quar- 
ters. I have never pressed the subject in any way, 
because I 'vas satisfied \vith ,vhat the Ministers are 
now engaged in doing, or endeavouring to do; and 
which, backed by the people, and relying only on 
their support, I trust they \vill succeed in accomplish- 
ing, I l11ean l\lunicipal Reforln and the refornlation of 
the Irish Church. Is not this demonstrative of the 
silly falsehood of that charge? Can any thing nlore be 
wanting to show that my conduct in 1835, out of 
office, is exactly what I re.commended while a Minis- 
ter, in 1884? No, no, Gentlemen; trust me, it is be- 
cause my principles do NOT so very easily bend to cÙ.- 
cumstances and take their hue jiroJJz situations, that \ve 
now meet on the same level, and that I no longer anI 
in the service of the State. 
Moreover, I will fairly own that it must be a very 
good and active Government which I will ever con- 
sent to join. Unless I see a prospect of governing 
with the power of really serving the people,-unless 
I can find a Government strong to do so, and willing, 
my present position of absolute independence suits 
me best. It must be a Ministry of that kind, and 
which ,viII do much, much, much, to relieve the in- 
tolerable burdens of this nation, and bless it with a 
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v('ry, very>> ver)" cheap Government, that shall teulpt 
me to abandon nlJ post with and in front of tl1at 
people. Digest your Ineasures welI,-be not rash, be 
not precipitate,-be not iUlpatient whilst you see that 
honest men have hold of the helm of the State, and 
that hnportant measures are in progress under their 
auspices. Such now is and always was my advice. 
I too shall get inlpatient if I find that they flag,-I 
too shall get suspicious if I find tbat they flinch; but 
in the meantin1e I shall be one of the humblest, per- 
IJaps the most superfluous, but certainly the most 
zealous of their defenders, in a IIouse where defenders 
do not superabound. In the country I bappen to be 
better acquainted with the people than any of them, 
and I shaH be, as I have been, their supporter out of 
doors as ,veIl as in Parlialnent, ,vhere I never decline 
to appear on any occasion, in office or in opposition. 
In all places I shall be their defender, till they give 
me cause to leave them; and ,vhen I do leave them, 
J beHeve I shall not alone quit them,-I believe that 
,vllen I abandon them, it will be because they ]lave 
abandoned the people; and ,vhether the people "rill 
cling by me or cling by them, is a question which I 
,viII not delay a moment to ask or have answered. 
Gentlelnen, it has been n10st justly said, that this is 
essentially not a party meeting; but there is no such 
thing in these times as public lnen coming anlong 
their fellow-citizens and no mention being lllade of 
politics. I trust I have given offence to no one by 
stating that my opinions are no,v what they al\vays 
,vere. But I never grudged any D1an the credit he 
might get by altering his opinions for the better; and 
I think it truly unfortunate that a disposition has 
lately sprung up among us, to turn our backs on those 
men who ,vere our adversaries, but are now ,villing to 
range themselves in th0 great class of Reformers. For 
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lny part, if any nIan, be his nan1e ,vhat it ,vilI,- 
l\lelbourne, Grey, Russell, Althorp, 'Vellington, or 
Peel,-,vill change bad opinions for gooù ones, coming 
over to us not for the lust of po"yer, not to bolster up 
a falling A(hninistration, but to help forward good 
measures, and give the people a chance of good govern- 
ment,-I aln the last llian in the ,vorld to inquire 
,vbat he did before. I say, "vVhat do you no,v?" 
" God forbid 
hat I should t,vit you \vith ever having 
been ,yorse than you are now disposed to be." This 
has been, right or wrong, Iny constant principle. I an] 
reIninded of it by Liverpoul, and all I see around Ine. 
Did I not here conflict for \veeks \vith 1\11'. Canning, in 
1812 ? Y"et did I not, after fifteen years, support a 
Cabinet at tl1e head of ,vhich ,vas 1\1r. Canning, becau:,o 
he had taken up liberal opinions on foreign questions, a
 
'\"ell as on matters of domestic policy? I said then, 
" You bave changed to liberal politics-I should not 
have gone over to you, but }TOU have conle over to 
me, and I ,viII support you." Did I not, in 1830, and 
did not Earl Grey and Lord Althorp ,vith 111e do the 
self-sanle thing? Lord l\Ielbourne, Lord Glenelg, then 
1\1r. Grant, Lord Goderich, formerly lVIr. Robinson, 
the Duke of Richmond, the enelny of Catholic eman- 
cipation, but one of the most honest, conscientious, and 
enlightened men, nevertheless, that I know,- Lord 
Palmerston; everyone of tIlese five were supporters of 
Lord Castlereagh's Six Acts. Yet I sat in the same 
Cabinet ,vith them, and I support three of them ,vho 
are no\v in office, because they, in conformity ,vith the 
improving spirit of the age, have come to be liberal. 
Earl Grey, Lord Althorp, Lord John Russell and lUY- 
self never changed our opinions at all; ,ve ,vere, in 
1831, and had al,vays before been, Parliamentary Re- 
formers; these five had all been strong Anti-refol'nler
 
do\vn to the last lTIOment, but I said, "Let us act to- 
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gether for tIle good of the people, and to promote the 
cause of good government, since they have left their 
former 'opinions and COllle over to ours," I see no 
sense, Gentlenlen, in deaJing out a different measure 
to others ,vho have been our opponents, if indeed ,ve 
act not for a party, but for the people. Our common 
object ought to be the general good, and that ,viII 
never be proll10ted if ,ve make ,,"ar not on those who 
oppose us, but on the converts to our vie,vs. 
Gentlemen, it has been kindly and judiciously said, 
in some of the public prints opposed to us, one of 
which ,vas presented to me before dinner, that it is 
all very ,veIl for the poor dupes of Liverpool to invite 
me to a public dinner, for they are but a part of the 
peo})le, and Liverpool is, it seems, the only town that 
,vould give me such · an invitation. Then, if it be so, 
I am sure I know not ,vhy ;-for I never bribed in 
Liverpool; I never t1"eated in Liverpool; I never either 
bought or sold the freelllen; I never resided in Liver- 
pool; I never traded in Liverpool; no man in Liver- 
pool ,vas ever the better for me, excepting as other 
subjects of the reahn may have been benefited by my 
endeavours to pronlote the common good. But are 
those good folks quite certain that you are so singular 
in your taste? I "\vould not have thenl be too Aure of 
that. In fact, it is a IllOst ridiculous fiction. No 
sooner did I come home, last February, to the city of 
London and "r estminster, tIlan it ,vas proposed to 
invite me to a public dinner, not confined to one party, 
and I declined accepting it, because, living there, I 
have constant opportunities of seeing Iny fell o ,v- 
citizens. I have also received invitations from various 
})laces in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and else,,,,here, even 
on this journey; and I believe no such public meet- 
ings ,vere ever held in London as the four at ,,,hieh ( 
rresided last 
Iay, and each of ,vhich ,vas attended h
T 
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thousand
. Su nIuch for the charge against the to'Yl1 
and people of Liverpool. It is, perhaps, not ,yorth so 
luuch notice; but having defended 1\lr. Pitt, Mr. 
Canning, 1\11'. Huskisson, and Lord Eldon, fronl a 
charge C0l1I11I0n to us all,-I should have been the 
ll10St ungrateful of nlen if I had not also defended 
JOU against this charge, ,vhich has been brought against 
you, of having a singular taste. . 
To one charge, ho,veyer, ,,-hich they bring against 
llle, I IlluSt, no doubt of it, plead guilty,-I have not 
found favour "\vith the courtiers, and I aln no longer 
in office. l\Iy political habits; IllY principles; IUY 
popular feelings; the perpetual struggle of nlY life for 
the rights of Iny fello,v-citizens; the detern1Ínatioll 
,vhich guiùes illY public conduct that the interests of 
tbe people shall be the sole rule of the Governlnent; 
above all, nIY fixed anù unalterable resolution that the 
Refornl Bill shall bear its natural fruits, by giving 
this country at length a really cheap Governlnent, 
\"ithout ,vhich it is a useless and barren stock ;-all 
these things are the '"o1'st of crimes in the eyes of a 
Court, and the result of thenl is, that I no,v Illect n1Y 
fcllo".-citizens ill a private station, anù absolutely in- 
dependent in the performance of all my duties. Nor 
do I boast of having 111aÙe any great sacrifice. 
If it ,vere not SODle\"hat late in the day for 
nloralizing, I could tell of the prerogatives, not su 
very high, the enjoYlnents, none of the s,veetest, 
,vhich he loses ,,,ho surrenders place, oftentÏ1nes mis- 
named po,ver. To be responsible for nleasures \rhich 
others control, perchance contrive; to be chargeable 
with leaving undone things "\\-hic.h he ought to have 
done, and had all the desire to do, \vithout the pow'er 
of doing; to be conlpelled to trust those \"horn he 
knew to be utterly untrust,yorthy, and on the lnost 
mODlentous occaðion8, involving the interests of mil.. 
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lions, inlplicitly to confide in quarters where comnlon 
prudence forbade reposing a COlnmon confidence; to 
have schenles of the wisest, the most profound policy, 
judged and decided on by the most ignorant and the 
most frivolous of human beings, and the most gene- 
rous aspirations of the heart for the happiness of his 
slJecies, chilled by fro,vns of the most selfish and sor- 
did of the race :-these are among the unenviable pre- 
rogatives of place,-of ,vhat is falsely called po,ver in 
this country; and yet I doubt if tl).ere be not others 
less enviable still. To be planted upon the eminence 
fl"Om ,vl1ence he must see the baser features of human 
nature uncovered and deformed; witness the attitude 
of climbing ambition frOll) a point whence it is only 
vie,ved as creeping and crawling, tortuous and veno- 
mous, in its hateful path; be forced to see the hideous 
sight of a naked human heart, whether throbbing in 
the bosom of the great vulgar or of the little,-this is 
not a very pleasing occupation for anyone who loves 
l}is fellow-creatures, and ,vould fain esteem them; 
and, trust me, that he who wields po,ver and patron- 
age for but a little month, shall find the many he may 
try to serve furiously hating hin1 for involuntary fail- 
ure, while the few ,,,,hOl11 he may succeed in helping to 
the object of all their wishes, shall, ,vith a preposter- 
ous pride, (the 11l0St unallliable part of the British cha- 
racter,) seek to prove their independence, by shewing 
their ingratitude, if they do not try to cancel the obli- 
gation, by fastening a quarrel upon him. Yet to even 
all this I might have reconciled myself, from a desire 
to further great measures, and from the pleasure 
,vhich excitement gives to active minds, or, if YOll 
,viII, from the glory which inspires alubitious notions 
among statesmen as well as conquerors. But ,vorse 
to be endured than all, ,vas the fetter and the cran1p 
inlposed on one used to indepel1dence,,-the being 
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buried ,vhilc yet alive to the people's condition and 
claims-buried in the House of Form and Etiquette, 
appoin ted for all ministers. Who, then, can marvel 
at the exultation ,vhich I feel, to shake and to brace 
every fibre of my frame, when, casting off these tram- 
mels, bursting through the cerements of that tomb, I 
start into lle,v life, and resume my position in the van 
of my countrymen, struggling for their rights, and 
l110ving onwards in the accelerated progress of im- 
provement ,vith a boundless might and a resistless 
fury, ,vhich prostrates in the dust all the puny obsta- 
cles that can be raised by the tyranny of courts and 
their intrigues, the persecution of bigots and their 
cunning, the sordid plots of greedy monopolists, ,vhe- 
ther privileged companies, or overgrown establish- 
ments, or corrupt municipalities? In this proud po- 
sition I am no,v placed; and I have no desire at all 
to leave it. I am once more absolutely free, the slave 
of no party, at the mercy of no court intrigue, in the 
service of my country, and of that only master. Firm 
on this vantage ground, it must indeed be an honest 
Government, and a strong one, a Government ,vhich 
pronlises luuch for tbe people, and is capable of ac- 
complisl1ing nluch of ,vhat it promises, that can ever 
telupt nle to abandon my independence in the front of 
my countrymen, and enlist ,vitl1 any ministry ,vhat- 
ever. 
Let us, as well we may, heartily rejoice in the lnag- 
nificent prospect ,vhich now lies before us of good 
governlnent, general improvement in virtue, and the 
attainluent of national prosperity through the resto- 
ration of the people's most unquestioned right, a cheap 
adn1inistration of their affairs, a substantial, effectual 
relief of their heavy burtbens. The enemies of Î1n- 
}Jrovement have, indeed, of late years, confessed by 
their conduct the hopelessness of any further atteInpt 
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to obstruct its progress; they have bent before the' 
,vave, from fear of being s,vept R\Vay by it; and they 
no\v have recourse to sneers and jibes at the instruc- 
tion of the people. We are called Schoolmasters,-a 
title in ,vbich I glory, and never shall feel shalne. 
Our Penny Science is ridiculed by those who IJave 
many pence and little kno,vledge. Our Lectures are 
laughed at, as delivered to groups of ,vhat those igno- 
rant people in fine linen and gaudy attire call, after 
tIle poet, " lean un,vashed artificers,"-a class of men 
that should be respected, not derided by tbose who, 
were they reduced to ,york for their bread, ,vould 
envy the skill of the Inen they no\v look do,vn upon. 
Let such proud creatures enjoy the fancied triulnph of 
their wit; ,,,,e care not for their light artillery (i
 in- 
deed, their heavy jests can be so termed,) JUllf so much 
as we did for their serious opposition. If they arc 
much amused with our Penny Sciences, I hope before 
long to see then1 laugh t"w'ice as mue!1 at our Penny 
Politics; because, ,vhen the abon1Înable Taxes upon 
the l{nowledge ,yhich Dl0st concerns the People arc 
removed-I mean the Nc\vspaper Stamp-,ve shall 
have a universal diffusion of sound })oIitical know- 
ledge among all classes of the con1ll1unity; and if 
Lectures divert them so mightily no,v, Jean teIl them 
that preparation is making for affording tllem much 
more entertainlnent in tbe sanle kind by a very ample 
extension of the present systen1 of Lecturing, and 
by including Politics in the course! . 
But there is nothing which these adversaries of ÍIn- 
provement are more wont to make themselves merry 
with, than what is termed tIle " 'lnærclt 0/ 'intellect ;" 
and here I will confess that I think, as far as the 
pllrase goes, they are in th
 right. It is a very absurd. 
because a very incorrect expression. I t is little cal- 
culat.ed to describe the operation ill question. It doe
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not picture an image at aU resembling the proceedings 
of the true friends of mankind. It much more resem- 
bles the progress of t.he enemy to all in1provement. 
The conqueror ll10ves in a march. He stalks on,vard 
with the "pride, pomp, and circumstance of war," 
banncrs flying, shouts rending the air, guns thunder- 
ing, and D1artial music pealing, to dro,vn the shrieks 
of the ,vounded and the lamentations for the slain. 
Not thus the Schoolmaster in his peaceful vocation. 
lIe meditates and prepares in secret the plans ,vhich 
are to bless Inankind; he 8]0,vly gathers round him 
those ,yho are to further their execution; he quietly, 
though firlnly, advances in his humble path, labouring 
steadily, but calmly, till he has opened to the light all 
the recesses of ignorance, and torn up by the roots the 
,veeds of vice. His is a progress not to be compared 
,,"ith any thing like a march; but it leads to a far more 
brilliant triumph, and to laurels more ill1perishable than 
the destroyer of his species, the scourge of the "\vorld, 
ever ,von. 
Such ll1en,-lnen deserving the glorious title of 
Teachers of l\Iankind, I have found labouring con- 
scientiously, though perIJaps obscurely, in their blessed 
vocation, ,yherever I have gone. I have found them, 
and shared their fello,vship, alnong the daring, the am- 
bitious, the ardent, the indomitably active French; I 
have found then1 among the persevering, resolute, in- 
dustrious Swiss; I have found them among the labo- 
rious, the ,varm-hearted, the enthusiastic Gern1ans; I 
have found then1 an10ng the high-lninded but enslaved 
Itnlians; and in our o\vn country, God be thanked, 
their nun1bers every\vhere abound, and are every day 
increasing. Their callipg is high and holy; their falne 
is the property of nations; their renO""l1 ,viII fill the 
earth in after ages, in proportion as it sounds not far 
off in their o,,-n tÍInet:. Each one of these great teach- 
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ers of the world, possessing his soul in peace-per- 
forms his appointed course-a,v'aits in patience the 
fulfilment of the promises-resting from his labours, 
bequeathes his nlemory to the generation "yhom his 
works have blessed-and sleeps unùer the humble, 
but not inglorious epitaph, commemorating "one in 
whom mankind lost a friend, and no man got rid of an 
enemy!" 
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I \VISH to call the attention of your Lordships to 
certain Orders supposed to have been issued by the 
Admiralty, if not authorizing the capture of Sar- 
dinian and Dutch vessels, at all events framed for 
the purpose of preventing the access of such vessels 
to the coast of Spain, on the ground that they are 
engaged in conveying warlike stores to Don Carlos, 
one of the belligerents, while we are assisting the 
other. 
On a former occasion, I asked whether there would 
be any objection on the part of Her Majesty's Minis- 
ters to produce these Instructions, and I was told to 
make a l\Iotion on the subject. I am, therefore, here 
to comply ,vith that desire. The intimation which 
I had received of the Orders being issued, arose out of 
what took place immediately after the sp
ech of my 
noble and learned friend opposite, :if: on the noble Mar- 
quess'st late motion. It had been stated or assumed 
by him, that the frigates in question, supposed to 
carry warlike stores, were to be stopped and warned 
not to go in to any Spanish port. Of course, if the 
,varnin (T should be complied with, nothing further 
b . 
,vould take place. If the warning should be dlsrc- 
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garded, it was not said that force was in express 
terms directed to be used; but if the direction ,vas, 
"do not use force unless the frigates persist, "-in 
other words, "unless force is necessary" -this is in 
effect a contingent order to use force; no Order to 
employ force ever issued that was not contingent. 
I was anxious, in the first instance, to obtain the 
papers, if such were in existence, and to defer any 
statement on the subject until they were produced; 
but that having been refused, I am obliged to take 
the course I now adopt. The subject, your Lord- 
ships must be aware, is oue of extreme importance, 
as it is intimately connected with the Law of Na- 
tions, with the honour of the country, and with the 
preservation of peace. In support of the position 
that all Fictitious or Paper Blockades are utterly ille- 
gal, are a gross infraction of neutral rights, I have 
the concurrent authority of all the jurists, and all 
the Judges who have ever delivered opinions, or ever 
pronounced decrees on the subject. It has been 
held to be the true and sound doctrine by all states- 
men; it has regulated the conduct of all Govern- 
ments, with the exception of the French under Bo- 
naparte, when, intoxicated with power and rushing 
headlong to his own ruin, he fulminated against us 
the Berlin and Milan Decrees, \vhich, however, have 
long since been, by the con curren t voice of all na- 
tions, stigmatized as illegal. Our Orders in Coun- 
cil, issued by way of retaliation and never defended 
on any other ground, led to much discussion of this 
question, in which, with my noble friend opposite, * 
in the other House, and even before I had the ho- 
nour of a seat in Parliament, I long bore a principal 
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part, contending for the sacred duty of upholdino- the 
rights of neutrality, as the best security against 
var, 
and the surest refuge from its evils. It is, theref re, 
a mattcr of course that I should feel peculiar anxie
y 
,vhcn 1 :find reason to believe that proceedings have 
been adopted by the l\linisters of the Cro-wn tending 
not only to violate those rights, but to tarnish the 
honour of the country, to betray her most important 
interests, to involve us in a contest ,vith foreign pow- 
ers, and to shake the IJeace of Europe and of the 
"r orld. Impressed ,yith this feeling of anxiety and 
alarm, I deemed it my bounden duty to lose no time 
in bringing 30 serious a matter before the House. 
But as I am ,,
illin6 to avoid any lengthened state- 
ment or argument on the subject if I possibly can, I 
l\,ill state the three points on ,vhich I .wish to receive 
information. I "rill put three plain questions, ,,-hich 
may readily be filet by three short answers. If those 
ans,yers be given in the ,yay I wish and hope they 
may, it ,yill preclude the necessity of lilY uttering an- 
other ,yord on the subject. If t.he first be ans,vered 
in the negative, that question being, "Have any 
" such Instructions or Orders as I allude to been is.. 
" sued ? "-if to this the ans,ver "No" can 'yith 
truth be givcn, then a,vay goes the ,vhole matter 
,yhich I,yould address to your Lordships. 
But although that first question should, unhappily, 
be an
nvered in the affirmative, still, if my second 
question be answered in the saIne ,yay, or, it being 
achnitted that such Instructions have gone forth, and 
the second question being, "Have you made the 
regular and requisite notification to all neutral 
states ?"-if that be answ.ered in the affirmatiye, 
then much of ,vhat I ,vish to learn will be obtained, 
and many of Iny observations ,vill he 
pared. 
VOL. III. 
 H. 
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But if both of these questions be ans\vercd in \vhat 
I take to be the \vrong ,yay-if, unfortunately, the 
first be answered in the affirmative, anfl the second 
in the negative, and it shall appear that although the 
illegal Instructions have been issued, yet no \varning 
has been given to neutral l)owers,-then comes my 
third question,-" Can you produce to me the opi- 
nion of the proper adviser of the Cro\vn on such 
matters, Her Majesty's Advocate, or, indeed, of any 
lawyer whose name is known in 'Vestminster Hall, 
that this conduct, on the part of the Government, is 
not a gross outrage on Neutral Rights, and.a mon- 
strous infraction of the La,v of Nations?" If that 
third question be answered in the affirmative, then 
I am at issue ,vith \vhatever law authority shall be 
quoted for such an opinion. I may bo\v to that 
authority; but I shall also take leave to say, that of 
late years the whole La,v of Nations has undergone 
a radical change-that a new code has been estab- 
lished-and that what was formerly ackno\vledged by 
all jurists and all Courts to be the La\v of Nations, 
has ceased to be so since the year 1884, ",-hen I 
quitted 'Vestminster Hall. I am now in the hands 
of the noble Earl at the head of the Admiralty,* ,vho 
"\vill ans\ver or not as seems fit t.o him, and as the 
facts within his kno"dedge enable him to do. 
VISCOUNT MELBOUR
E.-I must decline giving 
an answer to the questions of the noble and learned 
Lord. 
LORD BROUGHA1\L-Now, my Lords, when a noble 
Lord declines to ans\ver questions of such a nature 
as I have propounded, it must be clear to the mean- 
est apprehension-it must be evident to anyone 
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possessing even the IllOSt ordinary capacity-that the 
refusal is given because those question
, if ans"\vered 
at all, must be ans,v"ered in the ,vrong ,yay, and not 
so as to vindicate or to save the Government from 
the impending charge. This being p
rfectly evident, 
I aSSUlne, jir..,t, that some such Instructions as I have 
referred to, have been issued; secondly, that no \\'"arn- 
ing has been given to foreign po"\vers (but, if it has 
been given, it ,viII appear in the Papers for ,vhich I 
anI about to move); and, la
.tly, that 110 opinion of 
any la,y authority ,vhatever can be cited to main- 
tain this fundal
ental alteration in the'most sacred 
principles of the La"\v of Nations. 
But, indeed, as to the existence of the illegal In- 
structions, the noble Earl at the head of the Admi- 
ralty seemed pretty significantly to admit it, t'other 
day, \\
hen he first avo"\ved that he should feel bound 
to give such orders if the case arose, and next com- 
plained of some breach of confidence ha.ving brought 
his Instructions "\vithin my noble and learned friend's 
kno,vledge. 
N o,v, in the argulnent ,vhich I am about to raise, 
I ,,
ill first assume that ,ve are at ,val"; I ,vill take 
it for granted that ,ve stand in the posture of belli- 
gerents; that we are parties to a conflict; tbat "\ve 
not only take part "\vith one side, but are at ,val" ,vith 
the other; and that, therefore, we are justified in 
claiminO' and exercisinO' all belliacrent ri!rhts. I ,vill 
o b 0 
 
then demonstrate that ,ve have no belligerent rights 
,vhatever in this case. 
First, then, I ask whether the right ,vhich ,ve have 
exercised is or is not of that description; namely, 
one of the rights possessed by a Belligerent? The 
case is very simple; it lies "\vithin the narro\vest conl- 
pass. If there be one principle in the !.law of 
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Kations better established than another, it is this, 
namely, that no belligerent can blockade the Coast 
or Port of another belligerent for the purpose of pre- 
venting the free ingress and egress of all neutral 
nations to and from such port or coast, unless that 
belligerent has' a force stationed on the coast or near 
the port, amply sufficient to prevent the entrance 
and exit of neutral vessels-a force perfectly and 
constantly efficient-a force both continued in point 
of space and of time-so that the chain of blockad- 
ing or \vatching ships shall at no part be broken, and 
at no time be ,vithdrawn, and thus, no room shall be 
allowed in any \vay to escape the blockade, but care 
shall, every where and every moment, be taken to 
make it quite unsafe for any vessel to go in or come 
out of the port
to approach or leave the coast so 
blockaded. That undoubtedly is the la\v. But, per- 
haps I shall be told that our famous Orders in Coun- 
cil proceeded on a different principle-that they con- 
stituted merely a fictitious, or \vhat is called a paper, 
blockade. The answer is, that the necessity of self- 
defence against Bonaparte's illegal blockade ,vas 
the only justification ever alleged for those Orders, 
and that the principle of paper blockade never \vas 
asserted by us in any other way. France placed this 
country in a state of blockade .by her Berlin and. 

lilan Decrees; and the Orders in Council \vhich 
follo\ved \vere al\vays held by Sir 'Villiam Scott to 
be merely retaliatory n1easures, and to be justifiable 
in no other light whatever. On the subject of block- 
ade, I beg to cite the opinion of this most learned 
and experienced Judge in the year 1814, delivered 
in the case of the Rathbone, and to be found in the 
sixth volume of Sir Christopher Robinson's Admir- 
alty lleports,-long- after all these questions had 
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bccolne of familiar acquaintance by repeated OCcur- 
rence. Sir 'Villianl Scott distinctly said, "It is 
illegal and no blockade, unless the belligerent has 
the means of drawing an arch round the n10uth of 
the Port and effectually securing it." Now, why (it 
,yill be said) should such a master of diction as ,veIl 
as of the Law talk about "dra\ving an arch," and 
not say "dra ,ving a circle" round the Port? 'That is 
eXplained by "\vhat immediately follo,vs, l)ccause he 
adds, "if anyone point of that arch fail, if the 
prevention be not perfect and complete, the ,yhole 
blockade is gone, it all crumbles to pieces." It is 
also, he adds, necessary, to perfect a blockade, that 
there should be not only an efficient force, but that 
there should be, in point of time, a continuance of 
the force in the neighbourhood of the place block- 
aded. 
No,v, such being the la'rv on the point, and such 
the limitation of the belligerent right to blockade any 
station, I ,viII ask, ho,v,ve bring ourselves within the 
principle,-how,ve have this right,-admitting us to 
be belligerents? Had we any thing like the arch 
marked out? Had we any chain or line of ships on 
the coast of Spain ? Nothing of the kind. The pre.. 
tended blockade, that is, the operation of the Order, 
extends from the Pyrenees to the Gut of Gibraltar. 
The Instructions direct the stoppage of vessels laden 
,vith ,varlike stores on the coast of ,r alencia, and 
Murcia, and Grenada, as ,veIl as of Catalonia and 
Biscav. Have we a force afloat in those seas sufficient 
to m;intain such a blockade as that? I apprehend 
no man 
ill contend ,YO haye. If, therefore, ,ve eyen 
,vere belliaerents and clothed with all belligerent 
i::' , 
riahts, accordin a to the doctrine laid do,vn by Sir 
"qUiam Scott the thing ,ve have done is illegal. 
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I need hardly give any precedents on this point. 
But there is one so remarkable as to merit attention. 
Soon after the Revolution, namely, in the year 1689, 
,vhen this country was in alliance "with Holland and 
at "'
ar ,vith France, ,,-e entered into a Treaty .with 
that po,ver, by which it was agreed that all vessels 
carrying stores to any of the French ports, should be 
seized by Britis}l or Dutch cruizers, as the case might 
be, and made prize of. For some years this ,vas 
acted upon; but on the 17th of l\Iarch 1693, t,vo 
northern Pow"ers, and not of any great consideration, :II: 
entered into a counter-treaty, protesting against the 
course adopted by Great Britain and I-Iolland, and 
binding themselves to take efficient steps for their 
mutual protection. Vattel cites this case in illustra- 
tion of the law; a.."'ld other great authorities on the 
LawofN ations join with him in approving the conduct 
of the two neutrals. What was the con
equence? 
'Vhy, the protest of those po,vers produced the desired 
effect. Great Britain and Holland yielded at once 
to the representations made to then1 ; withdrew their 
notice; and even made reparation to the injured 
states for the infraction of their mutual rights. 
Now it is to be observed, that ,ve ,vere then clearly 
and incontestably at ,val" 'with France; Holland ,vas 
at war ,vith France; and of course every right apper- 
taining to a belligerent Power then belonged to both 
England and the United Provinces. Yet even in 
that posture of affairs, we distinctly admitted that in 
resorting to such a measure of belligerent right ,ve 
had done ,vrong. 
But ho,v are ,ve situated in the present case? 'Ve 
were no belligerents at all, and therefore, had not 
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eyen the shado\v of the shade of a title to adopt this 
proceeding. 'Vas it eyer before kno\Vn or heard of, 
that because a State \vished "
ell to one of two hostile 
parties, or even ,vas in alliance with that party but not 
at ,,,,,ar ,vith the other, it ,vas therefore authorised to 
issue an Order forbidding, under pain of capture, all 
Neutral Powers froln entering the ports of one of thp 
t,vo belligerents in the country where the ,val' raged? 
I venture to say, that, since the Law of Nations ,vas 
first established amongst civilised men-amongst 
,vhom alone it is kno'VIl-since that la\v first received 
a name-such a monstrous, such a preposterous pre- 
tension, ,vas never before heard of. 
Having a treaty ,vith one of t\VO belligerents, 
or assisting it \vith money, or stores, ay, or even 
,vith men, does not make us at war with the other; 
else the S,viss Cantons would have lived in perpetual 
,val', instead of being for centuries notoriously at 
peace \vith all the ,vorld, and having their systeIna- 
tic neutrality respected by every nation, although 
some had ahvays treaties \vith them for the hire 
of their troops. But the position \vhich I have 
stated is recognised by every "'"riteI' on public La\v, 
and needs not a ,vord for its defence. 
lVly Lords-This is not a light or a little lnatter. 
rIhe noble Earl * assumed a tone of much indigna- 
tion, I find fTom a report of ,vhat passed t'other day, 
in which he is represented to ha ye said that "he 
should like to know from my noble and learned fTiend, 
whether he had his information from any officer in 
the service, because if so, a great breach of confidence 
had been committed." I certainly do not compre- 
hend, and I doubt whether the noble Earl himself 
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very distinctly comprehends, what all this bI lister 
meant. I anI at a loss to understand the nature of 
those Instructions, ,vhich are so very confidential, and 
yet must be executed by hundreds of sailors and 
marines against all neutral cre,vs. I ,vish to Heaven 
the Order had been of a private and confidential 
nature-as private and confidential as the Oxford and 
Cambridge libels, which ,vere 11lentioned last night 
to have been found in the repositories of the author, 
and never published or communicated. This Order 
ought to have been so confidential as never to have 
left the desk-a profound secret between the noble 
Earl and himself; such a misshapen abortion never 
should have seen the light. 
But it 
s something ne\v to hear of confidential In- 
structions, not secret Orders sealed up and addressed 
to the Captain of a Frigate, only to be opened ,vhenhe 
arrives at a certain degree of longitude and latitude; 
but Instructions to be acted on immediately they are 
received. 'Vhy, the mOlnent the order is notified to 
the captain of a frigate "\vith 500 or 600 men on 
board, it probably becomes a matter of notoriety to 
everyone of them, as all of them are to carry it into 
execution; but it becomes, at all events, a nlatter of 
public notoriety the instant an attenIpt is made to 
enforce the Order by warning neutral vessels. Did 
the nbble Earl suppose all the Sardinian cre\vs were 
to keep his profound secret? 
But why, I wish to know (for I must needs as- 
sunle the fact, after this censure upon the captains 
who are said to have told the story), .why ",
ere these 
confidential Orders kept back from the Neutral PO\V- 
ers against whom they were levelled? '
rhy \vere 
not the Sardinians, ,vhy,vere not the Dutch, made 
acquainted ,vith these Instructions? 'Vhy ,vas that 
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kllo,vledge ,vithheld from them ,vho had tbe Ull- 
doubted right first of all to receive notice? Even 
had v\'"e been at ,var "'Tith Don Carlos and clothed 
,vith every belligerent right, instead of being mere 
la\vless interlopers, it \vas our bounden duty to give 
all neutrals full notice of the resolution to forbid their 
conim unication with that Prince. This duty is never 
neglected, evenflagrante bello, and for most obvious 
reasons. The neutrals are, in consequence of their 
ignorance, induced to freight vessels \vith stores; for 
no human imagination could possibly foresee that 
Instructions of such a description ,vould come from 
any mortal being that ever presided over an Admi- 
ralty, or occupied a seat at a Board. In this un- 
avoidable ignorance Neutral Po,vers are induced to 
load their vessels ,vith stores; they fare forth frOlll 
their ports; they cross the seas only to reap di
ap- 
pointment ,vhen they approach their destination and 
discover the incredible fact that England, though no 
belligerent, has blockaded the Spanish coast. I 
should like to kno,v how we ,yould have relished a 
similar proceeding on the part of Holland or Piecl- 
Inont. 'Ve send arms and amn1unition to Spain for 
the use of the Queen-,vhat should "\\Te have said if 
a Sardinian or a Dutch cruizer had "'Tarned our fri- 
gates off the coast, because the Courts of Turin or 
the IIague had become ,velhvishers of Don Carlos, 
and resolved to let no one help his adversary and 
his niece? I don't apprehend any frigate of ours ,vould 
have sailed quietly back to reland her cargo at the 
To,ver. I must express my satisfaction that no acci- 
dent should have happened in consequence of this 
unheard-of proceeding, during the last t,vo years. It 
is a good fortune Vtre had little right to expect. But 
nevcrtheless, those Instructions are an aggression 
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upon neutral rights, and a nlanifest violation of the 
Law of Nations; aud they put in jeopardy the peace 
both of this country and of Europe. 
These are the reasons, thus shortly stated, ,vhich 
made it quite impossible that I should hold my 
peace and not ask any question. These are the 
reasons \vhich make me deeply lament that. the 
que3tions I have ventured to ask should have been 
so unsatisfactorily ans\vered. For these reasons, I 
greatly rejoice that ,ve have had an opportunity of 
arresting the course of Government in this unla\vful 
direction, ,vhen other,yise it might be too late to in- 
terfere, except for the sake of example and punish- 
ment. Bût, also, these are the reasons "\\-hich make 
me apprehensive that l!lischief may still be "Tought, 
unless the illegal Instructions are revoked \vithout 
any delay. 
I will suppose a case-\ve cannot tell into \vhat 
ramifications the treaties among the Italian and Ger- 
man States may have carried their various connex- 
ions-we cannot ans\ver for \vhat conventions may 
nO\\T bind other Powers, though "\\Te know ,vhat obli- 
gations bind ourselves. The states \vho formed the 
Quadruple Alliance, to ",-hich I myself was a 
party, never drealnt of any thing in the slightest 
degree resenlbling an interference with neutral na- 
tions or their rights. So far from it, that one of 
the po,vers, the I(ing of the French, ,vas bound by 
the Treaty to prevent any arms, or ammunition, or 
other assistance being furnished to Don Carlos from 
the French territory, \vhich, of course, he had a per- 
fect right to do; but not a ,vord was said about 
stopping any Neutral PO"\\Tersfrom lending their assist- 
ance to the Spanish l)rince. 
But I will just put this case. It is a \vell-kno"Tn 
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fact that certain I>o\vers .W ho \yere not parties to 
the Quadruple Alliance vie\ved its arrangell1ents 
\vith an evil eye. No,v, I never yet saw an instance 
of a treaty being concluded by some states, and 
jealously eyeù by others, that it did not give rise to 
different 
reaties among those others. Nations, like 
individuals, act in the spirit of Mr Burke's faDIous 
aphorisnl,-" "Then bad lnen combine, good men 
must associate." '-rhe Po\vers \vho did not unite 
\vith us in fornling the Quadripartite Alliance natu- 
rally enough looked upon it as a con1bination for bad 
purposes, because it \vas for purposes \vhich they 
disapprovcd; and they said, "'Vhen these four are 
con1 bining for their \vrongful ends, \ve ill ust asso- 
ciate for our own legitilnate objects." Hence I 
argue, that it is eminently probable some treaties 
may have arisen out of the Quadripartite Alliance. 
I \vill suppose Sardinia to be party to some such 
treaty. She is a ,veak state, and \ve do not care ho\v 
\ve treat her ;-but no, I ,viII not suppose that this 
can mali.e any difference in our conduct; for I 
,veIl remember that \vhen I urged my noble friend * 
to put down the horrid slave-trade carried on by 
Portugal, a state under our entire control, he met 
my application by saying,-" Oh! Portugal is so 
very "
eak that although ,ve could immediately stop 
her slave-trade \vith a single 
.ord, yet nothing could 
be more indelicate than such an interference; if it 
had been France, or Russia, or Prussia, or Austria, 
then you should have seen ho,v differently I ,vouid 
have behaved"-reminding me very strongly of an 
ans\ver made by a great Bourbon monarch, fond of 
the chase, but not endued with the boldness here- 
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ditary in his illustrious house, ,vho being observed, 
while shooting, to change colour and run aw'ay from 
something, when told that it ,yas only a dog or pig 
that had jUlnped through the hedge, exclaimed ,vith 
much energy, "Oh yes! I know it was; but if it 
had been a lion, then you ,vould have seen ,vhat a 
reception I should have given hin1." Just so Her 
.l\iajesty's Government could not think of coercing 
a poor little thing like Portugal, but if it had been 
France or Austria, then, indeed, ,ve should have 
seen ,vhat they ,vould have done to put down the 
slave traffic. Therefore I have no right to assume 
that the circumstance of Sardinia being a weak power 
can have made the least difference; but I will suppose 
that Sardinia may have put herself under the protec- 
tion of her powerful neighbour, Austria. "That if a 
Defensive Alliance subsists between Austria and Sar- 
dinia? 'Vhatifsuchatreatyofmutual defence actually 
exists? \Vhat if it be now acted on? 'Vhat if I 
have some reason to believe this untoward circum- 
stance? 'Vhat if I kno\v it for a fact to be true? 
There is a Defensive Alliance between Austria and 
Sardinia; there is a treaty ,vhich binds Austria to 
make common cause with Sardinia ,vhenever she is 
involved in ,var,-to take her part ,vhoever attacks 
her. If it be said that t.his treaty has been made 
since those Instructions ,yere issued, I anS1ver that 
their production ,vill at once put a stop to any sur- 
mise about the date; but I believe it ,vas some time 
before the Instructions. 
I must add that, according to the Law of Nations, 
Austria is perfectly justified in forn1Ïng a Defensive 
Alliance with Sardinia, and, if she pleases, in keeping 
it a secret. An Offensive Alliance is a perfectly dif- 
ferent thing. .l\n Offensive Alliance is an aggression 
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in itself; it contemplates hostilities; it prepares for 
them; it leads to ,val" ; and it is therefore abhorred, 
and justly abhorred, by the Law of Nations. But 
Defensive alliances are the objects of peculiar favour 
with that la,v; they thro
l the shield of the strong 
over the ,veak; they make aggression more dange- 
rous, and ,val' less likely. A Defensive Alliance does 
not lead to the great national felony of ,var-the great 
crime, of all crimes the ,vorst, because it involves all 
other offences in its accursed nature. Treaties for 
defence are virtuous in their origin, founded in the 
sacred right of self.defence-they are salutary in 
their operation, combining the strong for the protec- 
tion of the ,,?eak, or uniting together in successful 
resistance to violence those ,vho singlymust have been 
overpo,vered-they are beneficent in their tendency, 
warding off the perils of ,val" by augmenting the 
danger of aggression-they are holy in their consum- 
mation, substituting the dominion of right and law for 
that of force and might, and securing to nations that 
most blessed of all possessions, lasting peace. They 
are auxiliary to the very end and aim of all public 
law, the discouragement of violence and the esta- 
blishment of legal authority. They are the especial 
fayourites of the law, ,vhich they fortify and extend. 
They ,york out the prime object of the law, to main- 
tain the tranquillity of the world. But if no one has 
a right to complain of such treaties being made, so 
no one has a right to murmur at their being kept 
secret. The ,vrong-doer, the aggressor, the public 
felon alone, against ,vhom they are pointed, has any 
reason to dislike them; and for his disapproval, ,vho 
cares? He alone whose wicked machinations they 
tend to frustrate needs be troubled by being kept in 
ignorance of the defensive precautions secretly takpn 
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against him, to repel his violence, or to discomfit his 
craft. 'Vhoever has no designs against the public 
peace, has no reason to complain of a Secret Treaty 
of Defence, ,vhich is only to be acted upon ,yhen he 
shallcomnlit a crime. 'Vhoeverfinds himselfth,varted 
by such a treaty nlay naturally enough be vexed to 
find that he has antagonists ,vhom he had not been 
prepared for; but we are no more bound to regard 
his complaints, than they 'v ho associate against felons 
of any other class have to be alarlned at gi ving umbrage 
to the more vulgar but less mischievous violators of 
the la,v. 
My firm belief is, that those illegal Instructions 
have exposed us to the imminent hazard of a ,var 
,vith Austria, and have not only brought into con- 
tempt the honour and justice of this country, but put 
in jeopardy the peace of Europe and the 'V orld. I 
cannot conceive that any consideration ,vill preyent 
your Lordships from calling for the production of 
them. Their existence is not denied; it is your 
bounden duty to see that they do not bring upon us 
the mischiefs ,vith ,vhich so criminal an act is preg- 
nant. I move you that an humble address be pre- 
sented to her Majesty, praying, "That she ,vould 
graciously be pleased to cause the Instructions given 
to her Majesty's cruizers on the Spanish Coast, 
respecting neutral vessels carrying ,varlike stores, to 
be laid before this Hous.e, with any notification of 
such Instructions which lnay have been made to 
neutral po,vers." 
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In meeting this J\;Iotion the l\Iinisters pursued 
different, indeed oppo8ite, courses. Lord J\tIelbourne 
at first said nothing, except that no ground "
as laid 
for the 1110tion, and that producing papers "Tas ahvays 
inconvenient, and might be detrimental, in SOllle 
cases, to the public service. Lord Lansdo"Tne d,velt 
on the like topics. Lord l\Iinto, ho,vever, said that 
the treaty bound us to give such Instructions, because 
it bound us to aid the Spanish Queen ,vith a naval 
force, if necessary. His Lordship further rene,ved 
his complaints against the officers ,,
ho must hayc 
given information of these Instructions, and d,velt at 
much length on the subject of professional honour 
and duty. He, howeyer, added that the issuing of 
the Orders ,vas not admit.ted; yet he assumed that 
their being merely issued had proved sufficient, and 
had accomplished the end in view ,vithout any ncces- 
sity for putting them in force. The Duke of 'Vel- 
lington strongly condemned this construction of the 
treaty, and supported the motion. Lord Ripon ably 
and strenuously contended against the proceeding 
and for the production of the Papers. Lord Aberdeen 
took the same line, and most powerfully and elabor- 
ately argued the "\vhole question, clearly delllonstrat- 
ing that the trcaty had not the most remote reference 
to any such proceeding. Lord Carnarvon also deli- 
vered an able and impressiye speech on the same 
side, and d,,
elt at length upon the nature of the 
Spanish contest. Lord Melbourne then, a second 
tin1e, addressed the House, and avowed an entire 
dissent from Lord Minto's construction of the Treaty, 
holding that it in no wise bound us to any such pro- 
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ceeding, and that ,ve had no right to blockade, or, it 
should seel11, to interrupt the neutral navigation on 
the coasts of Spain. He repeated his conlpl:1Ìl1t of 
the motion being inconvenient, but could not quite 
say, in ans,ver to the Duke of 'Vellington's call" that 
complying ,vith it ,vould be detrimental to the public 
service. Lord Broughaln, in reply, observcd that 
this disclaÏlner ,vas good for nothing as long as the 
Instructions remained; that to talk of no ground 
being laid for the motion ,vas absurd after ,,,,hat Lord 
Minto had said, both on the former and on the pre- 
sent occasion; that the Treaty which bound us to 
give aid ,vith our ships if needful, no more bound us 
to do an illegal act in aid of the Spanish Queen, than 
a contract to deliver a horse bound the party to steal 
ono and then deliver it; that the Goyernment had 
no right to complain of anyone for breach of confi- 
dence, seeing they themselves took credit for having 
attained the end in yie,v, by merely issuing the Order, 
\vhich end they manifestly never could have attained 
,vithout notifying that Order to neutrals; and that as 
for the atten1pt now made to throw doubt upon the 
fact of the Order having been issued, it ,vas ridiculous 
after the complaint of breach of confidence, and duty, 
and honour,-it was as if a man ,vere asked, " Did 
you steal the ,vatch and sell it to J ohn-a-N okes ?"- 
and were to ans,ver,-" I ,von't tell you that, but I 
never will forgive John-a-Nokes, who has broken his 
promise to keep my secret ;"-that the anger of th
 
lVlinisters at the unparalleled position in which they 
were placed, s
ould be directed to,vards their o,vn 
colleague, for they ,vere vexed not at having done 
wrong, but at having been found out, and it was he 
who had confessed; that the production of the Order 
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\vas further lleCe:5Sary to sho\v \vhethel' another kind 
of illegality had not also been conuuitted, nanlely, 
an order 5igned by the first Lord of the Admiralty, 
\vithout the signature of any other Lords, and the 
counter-signature of the Secretary-\vhich ,vould 
make a Bill of Indenlnity neces
ary. 
Just before the Division, the Duke or "r ellington, 
to \vhom the Governnlcnt bad been looking for pro- 
tection, 
aid, that as Lord l\Iinto's interpretation of 
the rrreaty had been so distinctly given up by Lord 

Ielbourne, he should not support the l\lotion, and 
should strongly adyi
e hi8 friends to take thp balne 
cour
e. I.Jord Broughanl appealed to the Opposition, 
whether th(\re ,vas the least intelligible ground for 
this sudden challgp of conduct, and strongly recom- 
lllended to them thp support of his nlotion, ho\v can- 
did and kindly soever the noble Duke's proceedings 
in behalf of the Government might be. Lord 
Ians- 
field, \vith every possible respect for the Duke of 
\Vellington, took the same course, deeming the pre- 
servation of peace, and the maintenance of the Law 
of Nations to require the granting of this l\lotion. 
Lord Ellenborough expressed himself shortly, but 
strongly, to the sanlt' effect. Lord Harewood said 
that he should \vithhold his support from the l\lotion, 
if the Government ,vould undertake to recall the 
Instructions, or to see that they ,vere not acted upon. 
No answer ,vas made to this offer; the division took 
place, and the numbers were equal-being 57 for, 
and as many against the lVlotion; so that, by the 
rule of the House of Lords, pTæ.
ltmitur pro negante, 
it was lost. The Duke of \Vellington and ten or 
twelve other Peers had left the House. But it is 
evident that the illegal Instructions, in defence of 
VOL. III. 2 S 
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\vhich no one said a single ,vord, or, rather, which 
,,-ere universally admitted to be indefensible on any 
ground of Public La,v, are as much a dead letter as 
if they never had been issued, or wpre recalled. 


END OF VOLUME THIUD. 
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